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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
CHRISTMAS ARMISTICE: WHY NOT? 


— some people talk— 
even some good Christian peo- 
ple—you might judge that they 
would welcome just now a warrior 
springing full-armed from the brow 
of Jove rather than a naked helpless 
baby born in a stable. “What we 
need in the present emergency,” 
they seem to say, “is a man of 
superlative military genius, a kind 
of combination Alexander-Caesar- 
Napoleon-Wellington to smash the 
Nazi military machine and to get 
rid of this atrocious 
Hitler once and for 
all. Until that is 
done there can be 
no peace and there 
should be no talk of peace. We 
have a job to do; let’s do it. When 
it is done we may take up at leisure 
the rebuilding of the world upon a 
more humane and moral basis, a 
‘New Order’ of things based on 
the Gospel of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem. He is indeed the Prince of 
Peace, but we have need at the mo- 
ment of a Lord of War. He 
preached non- resistance, but we 
must practice retaliation. We shall 
meet force with force, repay Blitz- 


Warrior: 
Super- 
Warrior 


krieg with Blitzkrieg; when the 
Austrian madman bombs our cities 
and murders our women and chil- 
dren we will bomb his cities, block- 
ade his ports and starve his entire 
population. We shall give him as 
good as he sends and better. An eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth and a 
thousand lives for one. To mention 
peace is defeatism; to think peace 
is treachery. This war is not for 
England, not for the Empire but for 
civilization — Christian civilization. 
The bombs, the torpedoes, the 
broadsides from battleships, the 
blockade and the starvation, — all 
this is terrible and tragic, but it is 
in the ultimate interests of the 
Babe Who was born of a maiden 
and laid in a manger. We must 
prepare the way for peace by wag- 
ing war, furious war. As for 
Christmas: it comes 
most inopportunely. 
Perhaps it would be 
better to omit Christ- 
mas this year. We 
will not, we dare 
not stop fighting for a day or an 
hour. As for the Pope’s suggestion 
of a Christmas armistice—the 
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thought does him credit; he’s a 
dear good man but hopelessly un- 
practical. The Vatican is an Ivory 
Tower, perhaps we should say a 
tomb. Once a man is made pope 
he is to all intents and purposes 
dead to the world and to the reali- 
ties of life. We cannot listen to 
him. So, let us skip Christmas this 
year. Next year we may celebrate. 
Let’s see, who was it—Oliver Crom- 
well?—who said going into battle, 
‘I shall be busy today O Lord; 
forgive me if I forget Thee.’ Aye, 
that’s the sentiment. We have 
bloody work to do this Christmas: 
we shall not be in the mood to think 
of the Prince of Peace. But we 
hope He will bless our arms. For 
after all, we are fighting for Him.” 


AM aware that this monologue is 
not all of a piece. Some of it 


will sound plausible, some will 


seem caricature; part of it may 
appear blasphemous. But if it 
doesn’t hold together logically or 
emotionally, it presents all the 
more accurately the thoughts of 
many people. Their 
minds are disturbed. 
They don’t know 
what to think. Men- 
tally at odds with 
themselves, they are 
emotionally overwrought. Some of 
them listen to the Pope on one 
broadcast, then turn the dial and 
hear a propagandist urging that we 
go “all out” for England. They read 
in the papers that thirty-five minis- 
ters of religion have adopted and 
published a resolution condemning 
the Hoover plan to avert mass star- 
vation and pestilence; they turn the 
page and see a letter from another 
clergyman rebuking the action of 
the group as inhumane and un- 
Christian. So the good people are 
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bewildered. They cannot state their 
views consistently. But the mind 
of those who wish to see the war 
prosecuted with all vigor and with- 
out a day’s intermission has, | 
think, been fairly presented in the 
paragraph above. 


ND now, if it interest any one, 
my own view. St. Paul inter- 
rupts his own argument sometimes 
with the interjection, “I think I 
have the mind of Christ.” He might 
have put it stropger. He didn’t 
need to think. He knew. He wrote 
under divine inspiration. It is we 
who are neither infallible nor iner- 
rant and have only our own poor 
wits to rely upon, who must say 
we think we have the mind of 
Christ. So I say I think that the 
speech I have imagined from the 
mouth of apologists and champions 
of this war is substantially and 
essentially un-Christian. I think 
our Savior Himself would repudiate 
it. As Prince of Peace He may per- 
haps not be for peace at any price, 
but I feel sure that 
He would be for 
peace at any time. 
Peace can do no 
harm. Peace even 
for a day, for an octave, for a 
month might do infinite good. Yes, 
I know, we must not speak of 
“Peace” simpliciter, but of “Peace 
with Justice,” perhaps even “Peace 
with Honor.” But I do believe that 
the Infant on the Straw, if He 
should speak, would advise peace 
plain and simple, peace for its own 
sake, temporary peace as a step to 
permanent peace. I say I think I 
have the mind of Christ. I feel also 
that such is the mind of the Holy 
Father. When he suggested a 
Christmas armistice, he probably 
hoped that if once the nations laid 
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down their arms, they might be 
persuaded not to take them up 
again. As for those who say “the 
Pope is an idealist out of touch 
with reality”: how do they know? 
Why don’t they try him and see? 
Let them offer him a friendly chal- 
lenge: “Very well, Holy Father, we 
will stop this hideous business for 
Christmas Day, for Christmas week. 
We ask Your Holi- 
ness to be prepared 
with a practical plan 
for the permanent 
cessation of hostili- 
ties, the reconstruction of the world, 
the settlement of international con- 
troversies on a basis of right and 
justice, a ‘New Order’ worthy of the 
name, the revival of civilization, the 
reconstitution of religion, the in- 
auguration, late indeed but not too 
late, of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, the kingdom which the Babe 
of Bethlehem came to establish.” 

What a Christmas that would be. 
May God bring it about. Only He 
can bring it about. But the Pope 
would be delighted to co-operate 
with God. Why should we not all 
co-operate with God for the sake of 
peace on earth? 


Friendly 
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ETHICS OF JOURNALISM: ANOTHER 
SAMPLE 


A TROrEsaon of journalism 
who might wish to show his 
class a sample of dubious if not 
dishonorable newspaper column- 
writing might well direct their at- 
tention to the specimen presented 
by Joseph Alsop and Robert Kint- 
ner in the New York Herald Tribune 
for December 5th. 
The subject is Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, late Ambassador to Britain. 
The purpose is to discredit his an- 
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nounced crusade to help the Presi- 
dent keep us out of war. That pur- 
pose may be legitimate if not exact- 
ly praiseworthy. But the tone of 
the argument, its temper and form, 
are deplorable. Regular readers of 
this magazine will 
remember that we 
come back to the 
subject of journalis- 
tic ethics again and again. A fair- 
ly fat volume could, I think, be 
made of the cases of unethical prac- 
tice cited in these pages over a 
period of years. But the curious 
investigator, or as I have said the 
professor, looking for a horrible 
example, could hardly find one bet- 
ter than that of Alsop and Kintner 
for December 5th. It is by way of 
being a little masterpiece — of its 
kind. A marvel of condensation, it 
contains more tricks of the trade 
than any but the most skillful prac- 
titioners of malicious journalism 
could crowd into so small a space. 

The writers commence with the 
dogmatic declaration “Let there be 
no mistake about it.” Good stuff. 
It puts the reader on the qui vive. 
Mistake about what? About Joe 
Kennedy. What about him? Well 
just this about him: he is “going to 
peddle appeasement all across the 
United States.” The class in jour- 
nalism will please note the word 
“peddle.” Not “talk” appeasement, 
or “preach” or “argue.” “Peddle” 
is the word. To peddle is to sell. 
To peddle is to sell cheap and in a 
cheap way. It takes no small skill 
to select one little word with so 
much evil connotation. 

Note next the word “appease- 
ment.” Kennedy did not use either 
that word or the word “peace.” He 
simply said he would commence a 
crusade to keep America out of 
war. There is a difference. Keep- 
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ing us out of war is one thing. 
Peace between Britain and Ger- 
many is another thing. Mr. Ken- 
nedy said nothing about persuad- 
ing the warring nations to stop 
fighting, 4 la the Henry Ford of the 
peace ship of 1915. Nor did he sug- 
gest that the methods of Mr. Cham- 
berlain should now be tried again. 
Alsop and Kintner 
do not say that he 
did. Of course not. 
But the word they 
use carries the insinuation that he 
would make a Chamberlain of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. “Appeasement” is 
the word. Clever word “appease- 
ment.” Clever but vicious. A world 
of opprobrium rides on the back of 
“appeasement.” Scorn, contempt, 


Ridiculous? 
Pathetic! 


imputation of cowardice, a hint and 
more than a hint of stupidity. Say 
the word “appeasement” and there 
leaps to the imagination poor old 


Neville Chamberlain (God rest his 
trusting soul) with his silly um- 
brella—an umbrella in an airplane! 
—shuttling back and forth, to and 
from Hitler who must have got a 
good deal of cruel merriment out of 
the interviews. Most pathetic of all, 
you can see the old merchant of Bir- 
mingham, out of place as premier, 
alighting from the plane, waving 
the scrap of paper over his head, 
beaming fatuously and crying 
“Peace in our time!” All that leaps 
to the mind with the word “ap- 
peasement.” Why didn’t Alsop and 
Kintner say “peddle peace”? The 
alliteration is even better than in 
“peddle appeasement.” But “peace” 
my dear young neophytes (I imag- 
ine the professor lecturing) “peace” 
is a noble word, a beautiful word, a 
persuasive word. So when you are 
attacking a man don’t call him an 
apostle for peace, or a crusader for 
peace. Call him a peddler of ap- 
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peasement. A trick of the trade, 
my dear boys and girls, a trick of 
the trade. 

Second point in the lesson on dis- 
honorable journalism: Messrs. Al- 
sop and Kintner assert that Mr. 
Kennedy’s former associates at the 
State Department are “now visibly 
relieved to be his associates no 
longer,” and that “more than one 
of his closest friends and warmest 
customary defenders admit” that 
Kennedy is to peddle appeasement. 
Names? There are no names. Of 
his associates there must have been 
a dozen or a hundred. Would not 
one of them permit his name to be 
used? No, not one. As for “close 
friends” and “warm defenders,” it 
is doubtful if any man had more 
than Joe Kennedy. Couldn’t Messrs. 
Alsop and Kintner coax one—just 
one of them—to permit them to 
quote him somewhat to this effect, 
“I like Joe; have always liked him: 
he’s a grand fellow, but in this mat- 
ter of appeasement I can’t see eye 
to eye with him, and you may give 
my name.” No, not one will permit 
his name to be used. So just put 
down loosely “warm defenders,” 
“close friends,” “associates.” The 
dirty work is done and no one is 
responsible. Filthy journalism, 
dear students, but it’s sure-fire 
stuff. Even Walter Winchell names 
names, or at least says “a certain 
red-headed, cross-eyed, pock- 
marked millionaire from Oklahoma 
seen at the Stork Club,” or gives 
some other such means of identifi- 
cation, so that at least the cogno- 
scenti and the habitués of Fifty- 
second Street can say “Obviously 
Bill Jones” or “Tom Smith.” But 
once in a while Winchell gets 4 
black eye or runs into a law-suit. 
Alsop and Kintner are shrewder; no 
black eyes or law-suits for them. 
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They know the game; they say 
“certain warm defenders,” “close 
friends,” “quondam”—now there’s 
a fine word that seems to say what 
it doesn’t say—“quondam admir- 
ers” of Joe Kennedy have run out 
on him and are saying good rid- 
dance to the peddler. 

So the lesson might continue. We 
have time for just one more in- 
stance: “Kennedy’s mind,” say the 
columnists, “had been formed 
when he was making his fortune 
by speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change.” Now here I am obliged to 
admit that Alsop and Kintner have 
bungled just a trifle. ‘Wall Street” 
would have been a slightly better 
phrase than “Stock Exchange.” 
Call a man a “speculator in Wall 
Street” and you have damned him. 
Damned him and every cause to 
which he gives his name. Yes, it 
should have been “Wall Street.” 
But “Stock Exchange” will do. 

Now as for the fortune. Ken- 
nedy was in succession president of 
a bank, bank examiner for the State 
of Massachusetts, shipbuilder, 
banker again, chairman of the 
Board of the Keith Albee and Or- 
pheum theaters, president of the 
Pathé Exchange, member of the 
S.E.C. appointed by President 
Roosevelt and elected chairman, re- 
signed from the S.E.C. and appoint- 
ed chairman of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. Some of these jobs 
paid nothing; some paid a good 
deal. He didn’t pick up all his 
money in Wall Street. He worked 
for it. All who know him say he 
worked hard. He was and is, as 
they say, a “fiend for work.” But, 
my dear students of journalism, 
remember that when you are black- 
ening a man’s character don’t say 
that he ever did a tap of work. 
Say “he made his fortune on the 
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Stock Exchange.” That will not 
be entirely true and if true will 
have no connection —logical or 
necessary connection—with his role 
as an advocate of peace, or of “ap- 
peasement.” But actually in the 
minds of the people it will discount 
his efforts at least 90 per cent. It 
will be made to seem that he is now 
once again a specu- 
lator and that he is 
going to get some- 
thing out of “appeasement.” Espe- 
cially if you use the word “peddle.” 
You can make it appear that he is 
gambling on the collapse of the Em- 
pire, spreading rumors in the worst 
Wall Street fashion to “bear” the 
market, and to cash in, somehow or 
other on the debacle of civilization. 
You haven’t said it. Of course you 
haven’t. You mustn’t. The trick is 
to get it under the skin and into the 
subconsciousness of the reader 
without saying it. When you have 
learned that method and can do a 
good job in it, you can be graduated 
as a slick journalist and a clever 
propagandist. 

And now, my dear students, 
there are many more lessons to be 
learned from Messrs. Alsop and 
Kintner, but we have seen enough 
for today. Just one word more. 
Before those two practitioners of 
slippery journalism close the col- 
umn on Kennedy they quote his 
words, “Lindbergh is not so crazy 
either.” As you leave the room and 
cross the campus, reflect upon that 
sentence; and when you come to 
class tomorrow be prepared to tell 
me why the juxtaposition of the 
name “Lindbergh” and “Kennedy” 
was a master stroke, even better 
than the word “appeasement” or 
the sentence “made his fortune in 
the Stock Exchange.” Class is dis- 
missed. 


“Speculator”! 
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On To War 


bape ago when vaudeville was 
rampant, a certain rough and 
tumble actor used to sing a non- 
sense ditty, “When you're up, 
you’re up, and when you’re down 
you’re down; but when you're half 
way up, me byes, you’re neither up 
nor down.” If he were here today 
he might revise the wording slight- 
ly and sing of the war: “When 
you’re in you’re in, and when 
you’re out you’re out, but when 
you’re half way in, me byes, you’re 
neither in nor out.” But I wonder 
if the revised jingle would be true. 
We can be half way up and half 
way down a stairway, half way in 
and half way out a doorway, but 
can we be in a war and out at the 
same time? The door of the Tem- 
ple of Janus was open in time of 
war and closed in time of peace. If 
we Americans had such a door it 
would now be swinging on its 
hinges. The question is, will it 
be flung wide open or slammed 
shut? Hugh John- 
son says we are 
“rushing” into the 
war. Others say we 
are “inching” “edg- 
ing” “sliding” or “gliding” in. The 
President of Haverford College, Dr. 
Felix Morley, says we are “trem- 
bling on the brink” of the war. 
The Editor of the New York Daily 
News says we are “plunging blind- 
ly” in. The phraseology varies, but 
all agree that soon or late, quick or 
slow, we shall go in. 

For myself, I agree with Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, who said in 
debate on the “Town Meeting of the 
Air,” “The question is academic; 
we are already in,” and continues, 
“We have been in the war morally 
from the beginning. We have been 
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in it materially since we lifted the 
embargo on arms to Britain. Legal- 
ly, if Britain’s enemies wished to 
make a point of it, we have been 
in it since we traded fifty American 
destroyers for bases in the Carib- 
bean. If we pursue the President's 
policy of allotting half our arma- 
ment production to the British, we 
are bound to be in it more and 
more with every month that passes. 
. . . We are almost certain to give 
credit when Britain’s cash is ex- 
hausted, and to use our ships to 
transport supplies when the need 
becomes acute.” 

That was on November 18th. 
Since then Mrs. McCormick’s 
prophecy has come perilously close 
to entire realization. We had done 
all the things she mentions, except 
giving credit and supplying trans- 
ports, before election while both 
candidates were promising to keep 
us out of the war. The President’s 
partisans waxed extremely wroth 
with any one who insisted that the 
Administration had put us so far 
in that we could not 
gracefully or honor- 
ably pull out. But 
if we are morally, 
materially and legal- 
ly in, we’re surely in. The same 
well-informed lady, Mrs. McCor- 
mick, member of the editorial staff 
of The New York Times, speaks of 
a “dark unpredictable if.” “If,” she 
says, “we have any choice we 
should stay out of the actual battle 
and should act meantime as if it 
were possible to stay out.” That’s 
one for the book—Mr. Belloc’s book 
—on the “If’s of History.” 


Steps 
Toward 
War 


WONDER if all readers and 
hearers of the news have noticed 
the steady progress we have made 
toward what some western con- 
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gressmen call a “shootin’ war.” 
They mean not a war in which we 
shoot food, ships, planes, and am- 
munition across the Atlantic, but 
shoot torpedoes out of our own 
battleships, bombs out of our air- 
planes and bullets out of rifles in 
the hands of our own soldiers. We 
are coming close to that kind of war. 
I have assembled some news items 
in chronological order to show our 
gradus ad bellum. I quote directly 
from the daily papers: 

Nov. ist: The President avers 
solemnly, “For many long years, 
every ounce of energy I have had 
has been devoted to keeping this 
nation and the other republics at 
peace with the rest of the world. 
That is today the objective for 
which I hope and work and pray.” 

Nov. 6th: “Secretary of State 
Hull calls for unity in carrying out 
the principles and practical meas- 
ures of President Roosevelt’s for- 
eign policies.” 

Nov. 7th: “America has endorsed 
President Roosevelt’s policies, for- 
eign and domestic, in its crushing 
rebuff of Wendell Willkie. The 
President goes back from Hyde 
Park to the White House knowing 
that the people want him to con- 
tinue his foreign policy of iron re- 
sistance to the totalitarian powers.” 

Nov. 9th: “Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill, speaking at the 
Lord Mayor’s luncheon, expressed 
in the name of the British Govern- 
ment and in that of the citizens of 
London ‘our most heartfelt con- 
gratulations to President Roosevelt 
on his re-election.’ ” 

Nov. 20th: Dr. James Bryant Con- 
ant, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, says: “I am one of those who 
believe that our free way of life can 
be secured only by a defeat of the 
Axis powers. The opinion is grow- 


ing among qualified judges that 
such a defeat is possible only if the 
American people without reserva- 
tion will pledge the country’s re- 
sources to that end. Are we willing 
to go so far? ... If we answer yes, 
then it becomes purely a matter of 
strategy whether at some later time 
active belligerency is required.” 

Nov. 21st: The New York Herald 
Tribune says: “The close co-opera- 
tion between the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States 
was revealed again today when 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, announced that steps 
had been taken to release to the 
British forty-six modern long-range 
bombing planes, equipped with the 
Sperry bombsight.” 

Nov. 21st: Again the Herald 
Tribune: “Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in a lecture yes- 
terday morning said, ‘the United 
States harbors four 
large groups that Faster, 
are subversive as to Faster 
our institutions and 
openly hostile to democracy itself. 
. .. Most, perhaps even all, of these 
groups, are instrumentalities of for- 
eign intrigue. Most, perhaps, even 
all, are financed by funds from 
abroad.’ The Secretary names the 
‘native fascists’ first, saying: ‘In 
the ranks of these fascists one may 
even discover Col. Lindbergh, a 
busy appeaser who would volun- 
tarily surrender his sword even be- 
fore it is demanded.’ Mr. Ickes 
went on to caution his hearers 
against hysteria.” 

Nov. 21st: New York: William 
Allen White, speaking at a lunch- 
eon of the Union League Club, said: 
“The feeling of the American peo- 
ple against totalitarian aggression 
is now strong enough for questions 
of aid to Great Britain to be decided 

























through regular parliamentary pro- 
cedure rather than by Presidential 
decree.” 

Nov. 22d: Washington: “The 
Army Air Force is turning out new 
war pilots at the rate of 7,000 a 
year and will soon boost that fig- 
ure to 12,000, of whom one-half 
may be freed for service with the 
British Royal Air Force in Europe.” 

Nov. 23d: The Herald Tribune 
speaks editorially of “a question 
which will require careful explora- 
tion and increasing attention,— 
namely, whether we would not be 
better off should we declare war 
against our obvious enemies and 
thus rid ourselves of all their con- 
niving representatives now mas- 
querading as friends and cloaked 
with diplomatic immunity.” 

Nov. 24th: Washington: Britain 
is beginning to come to the end 
of her financial resources, said 
Lord Lothian, British Ambassador 
to the United States. The three 
things most necessary to the Eng- 
lish Government are: first, muni- 
tions; second, ships; third, and 
most vital, finances.” 

Nov. 24th: Hyde Park: “Lord Lo- 
thian said in New York yesterday 
that Britain would require financial 
aid in 1941. This was just twenty- 
four hours after President Roose- 
velt had told a Hyde Park press 
conference that the 


Lord government was not 
Lothian at present consider- 
Tells Us ing any specific pro- 


posal for financial 
aid to Britain. Mr. Roosevelt's 
statement, however, did not pre- 
clude future consideration of cred- 
its and other new types of assist- 
ance for the British.” 
Nov. 24th: London: Raymond 
Daniell cables to The New York 
Times: “Everything is not rosy. 
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Far from it. Britain’s need for 
help from the United States is 
greater than ever, but every attempt 
by correspondents here to explain 
why is thwarted by the censorship 
which is becoming ominously op- 
pressive.” 

Nov. 25th: Washington: “The 
red-hot subject of credits for Brit- 
ain was dropped like a glowing 
poker today by everyone, including 
Ambassador Lothian, who brought 
the subject up. Lothian spent an 
hour and twenty minutes confer- 
ring with President Roosevelt, but 
insisted afterward that he hadn’t 
as much as discussed the problem 
of credits.” 

Nov. 25th: New Orleans: “Amer- 
ican labor can conquer the Nazis 
without firing a shot; I want you 
to make your work- 


shop the first line of And So 
defense for a democ- Does 
racy,” said Sir Wal- Sir Walter 
ter Citrine, Execu- Citrine 


tive Secretary of the 

British Trades Union Congress at 
the American Federation of Labor 
Convention. 

Nov. 25th: New York: The 
Times says in its leading editorial: 
“Our policy regarding the extension 
of credit has been an anomalous 
one. Our Government has itself 
since the outbreak of war repealed 
the arms embargo of the Neutrality 
Act, traded fifty destroyers with the 
British for air bases, directed our 
manufacturers to give priorities to 
the British on airplane deliveries, 
and taken many similar acts that 
would not previously have been re- 
garded as strictly neutral. Yet we 
retain a 1934 law that forbids our 
own private citizens to make loans 
at their own risk to the British.” 

Nov. 25th: New York: The Her- 
ald Tribune also in its leading edi- 
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torial says: “It is important to real- 
ize that this problem of payment 
is not simply a British problem; it 
isan American problem. The main- 
tenance of the stream of supplies is 
vital to the United States—only less 
vital to us than it is to Great Brit- 
ain—and it is folly to suppose that 
we could bring it to an end merely 
because the British were no longer 
able to pay us a cash profit for the 
privilege of fighting a battle we 
have now deeply realized to be our 
own.” 

Nov. 26th: New York: “Milo J. 
Warner, National Commander of 
the American Legion, has commit- 
ted that organization to departure 
from its long standing policy of 
keeping the United States free of 
involvement in foreign wars. . .. He 
says the American Legion stands 
for an America ‘prepared to do our 
fighting outside the United States.’ 
He further says that 
‘a new and great 
destiny is ahead for 
our country,’ and 
‘that destiny is necessarily bound to 
sweep us beyond the actual boun- 
daries of our continental United 
States.’ ” 

Nov. 26th: Washington: “High- 
ranking Navy officers, it was re- 
ported, oppose the efforts of the 
British to acquire still more Ameri- 
can destroyers on the ground the 
efficiency of the U. S. fleet would be 
seriously impaired. Final decision, 
it —— was up to Mr. Roose- 
velt.” 

Nov. 26th: New York: “Britain’s 
withdrawal of her last troops from 
American soil 157 years ago was 
celebrated yesterday by the New 
York Chapter of the Sons of the 
American Revolution on the steps 
of the Sub-Treasury Building, Wall 
and Nassau Streets. Standing where 
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Gen. George Washington and Gov- 
ernor George Clinton took over the 
city on November 25, 1783, and 
where the first American flag was 
flown, William L. DeBost, president 
of the Union Dime Savings Bank 
and the past president of the New 
York State Chamber 


of Commerce, said And the 
that Britain was Sons of the 
‘fighting to preserve Revolution 


the high dignity of 
the English-speaking race of which 
you and I are a part.’” 

Nov. 27th: New York: “Great 
Britain cannot win a decisive vic- 
tory over Germany unless the 
United States joins her as a 
full-fledged belligerent, the Associ- 
ated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America were informed yesterday. 
They were told also that if England 
does win, the United States will 
have to shoulder the major share of 
the burden of reconstructing the 
post-war world.” The first of these 
statements was made by William 
H. Stoneman, chief of the London 
bureau of the Chicago Daily News, 
and the second by Sir Wilmott 
Lewis, Washington correspondent 
of The Times of London. 

Nov. 27th: New York: “The 
American people are warned that 
their active military involvement in 
war may be unavoidable and Con- 
gress is urged to repeal statutes 
‘that presently re- 
strict United States And 
aid to Great Britain,’ White 
in a new statement 
of policy issued yesterday by the 
Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, of which William 
Allen White is national chairman.” 

Nov. 27th: New York: Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt declared to hun- 
dreds of women from many parts 
of the United States and foreign 
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lands: “In the present war more 
women and children than soldiers 
have been killed than in any war 
the world ever knew before. Arise, 
awake, women of America! Make 
a plan, a blueprint, 
a resolve, for we 
are not going back. 
We may be burned 
alive or buried alive, but we will not 
surrender.” 

Dec. 2d: New York: “Charging 
that isolation is anti-Christian, the 
Right Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Southern Ohio, yesterday urged the 
United States to shun the road of 

appeasement. 

“To every Christian,’ 

he said, ‘isolation is 

repugnant; it denies 

the right of man- 
live as children under 
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kind to 
God.’ ” 
Dec. 4th: San Francisco: “ “The 
United States is headed straight for 
war, and when we get into it, it will 
be with men as well as material,’ 
declared Senator Johnson on his re- 
turn home today. “We are going to 
get into it. There isn’t any doubt 
in my mind. We are edging nearer 
and nearer to it every day... . 
What I object to is being eased in 
by groups who are deliberately hid- 
ing their designs,’ the Senator con- 
tinued. ‘If they want war, and have 
the people behind them, let them 
declare it and stop this hypocrisy.’ ” 
Dec. 4th: New York: “A pro- 
posal that the United States make 
a $2,500,000,000 loan to the British 
government and take as security a 
lien on the British Empire’s gold 
production over the next five years 
was laid before a closed meeting of 
bankers, industrialists and econo- 
mists here last week by Mariner S. 
Eccles, chairman of the board of 
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governors of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 

Dec. 4th: Washington: “Mariner 
S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, today described as 
‘very much garbled’ the report ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald 
Tribune today, which described him 
as advocating in an ‘off-the-record’ 
speech before the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in New York 
last week that this country would 
lend Britain $2,500,000,000.” 

Dec. 5th: London: “Viscountess 
Astor saluted the thirty American 
volunteers of the Eagle Flying 
Squadron today. She 
said, ‘I knew they 
would come. Thou- 
sands of young 
Americans are longing to get into 
this war. It is right that they 
should.’ ” 

Dec. 5th: Washington: “Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
said today that he agreed with Sec- 
retary of Commerce Jones that the 
British government was a good loan 
risk. He said he would confer to- 
morrow with Sir Frederick Phillips. 
Mounting indications of possible 
financial aid to Britain was one of 
several developments in United 
States-British collaboration.” 

Dec. 5th: Washington: “Congress 
asked for a voice today in the new 
and secret plans be- 
ing worked out for 
the United States to 
increase its war aid 
to Great Britain.” 

Dec. 5th: London: “In the Brit- 
ish House of Commons Ian Camp- 
bell Hannah, Conservative, who 
taught from 1915 to 1925 at Ober- 
lin College, Ohio, proposed that the 
United States ‘help patrol trade 
routes of the Atlantic with her own 
Navy.’ ” 


And 
Lady Astor 


Congress 
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Dec. 8th: Washington: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reminds the King of 
Greece that “it is the settled policy 
of the United States Government to 
extend aid to those governments 
and peoples who defend themselves 
against aggression. I assure Your 
Majesty that steps are being taken 
to extend such aid to Greece.” 


S° far the record until the boy 
from the Press came crying for 
this Editorial copy. What has hap- 
pened since then, the reader may 
add. I have given thirty-one items 
in our gradus ad bellum. Twice or 
thrice that number, yes, ten times 
that number could have been added 
if there were space enough in our 
pages. I have kept my eyes peeled 
for the past month, hoping to see 
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as many statements from the Ad- 
ministration tending to retard our 
way to war. I have found none. 
Perhaps the President grew tired 
after “devoting every ounce of en- 
ergy for many long years hoping 
and working and praying to keep 
this nation at peace.” At any rate, 
between November ist and Decem- 
ber 8th no word of his has been re- 
corded in the press to call a halt 
to the impetuosity of those at home 
and abroad who seem determined to 
precipitate us into the war. Our 
nation seems like a piece of drift- 
wood in the Niagara River, sucked 
along slowly at first and then with 
increasing speed toward the cata- 
ract. Shall it be next the plunge? 
And then the whirlpool? God save 
us! 














WILL AMERICA GO TO WAR? 


By Joun V. 


O one will deny that America is 
facing difficult times. Some 
sixteen million men have been en- 
rolled in our largest peacetime 
draft, and now the induction ma- 
chinery has begun to operate. Boys 
are leaving home, careers are in- 
terrupted by the call to arms, and 
all the sorrowful scenes of wartime 
departures are once again re- 
hearsed. This movement, beginning 
so gradually, will soon be working 
with all possible speed and within 
a year we shall have our largest 
peacetime army in the field. Ship- 
yards all over the country are 
feverishly working overtime, and 
before long we shall have the most 


powerful fleet the world has ever 


seen. Propagandists and _politi- 
cians have done their best to in- 
flame the people for their own sel- 
fish purposes. Everyone is talking 
not of peace, but of war. 

Thinking men are beginning to 
reflect on these circumstances, and 
the question on everyone’s lips is 
“Will America go to war?” His- 
torians watching the recent trend 
of America’s foreign and domestic 
policy are asking “Can America 
stay out of war?” Many a realistic 
observer discounting the promises 
and pledges of vote-seeking officials 
is even asking “Is America in the 
war already?” 

The answers to these questions 
are important to every American, 
but are doubly significant for Catho- 
lics. We are trained to honor and 
respect our country, and to defend 
its interests. Catholics have been 
in the front line of every war fought 
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by America, and their number has 
always exceeded the proportion of 
the population they represent. If 
the legitimate authority of the gov- 
ernment decides that the country 
must go to war, Catholics will 
again be the first to support that 
authority. But until that occasion 
arises we have a duty as followers 
of Christ to work for peace. Conse- 
quently, we should investigate the 
forces working against peace. 

In all probability military or 
naval action will not take place 
without the support of the people. 
According to the American system, 
treaties, which often may lead to 
war, and declarations of war are to 
be made only with the consent of 
the elected representatives of the 
people. The recent destroyer deal 
and the actions of our fleet in the 
Pacific in the last few weeks make 
us less certain that the accepted 
democratic procedure will be fol- 
lowed. However, it still remains 
true that only a dictator would lead 
us into war without the consent of 
the American people. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to discover the 
sentiments of our people regarding 
the part America should play in the 
present European conflict. Public 
opinion seems to follow four gen- 
eral trends: 

(1) Nazi-Fascists and secret sym- 
pathizers with the Axis powers. 
From all indications, this is an in- 
significant minority. They want 
America to stay out of the war, but 
they have little influence in guid- 
ing the majority of the people who 
despise everything the Axis powers 

















stand for. The great mass of 
Americans are prone to support 
anything this group opposes. 

(2) Patriotic isolationists—those 
who are strict isolationists no mat- 
ter what happens in Europe or 
Asia. There is a great number of 
these, particularly in the Midwest, 
and they base their arguments on 
traditional American policy and the 
futility of trying to regulate Euro- 
pean power politics. 

(3) The pro-British war party— 
those interventionists who desire us 
to go to war for the Allies. This is 
an extremely powerful minority, for 
many of them are influential in 
newspaper, radio, and theater, and 
do not hesitate to use their posi- 
tions to propagandize for a war in 
which they are either spiritually or 
materially interested. 

(4) The pro-British peace party 
—those who want to give all pos- 
sible help to the Allies, but do not 
want to enter a European or Asiatic 
war. They despise dictators, and 
hate Hitlerism, but they realize that 
a modern war would bring misery 
to our people, totalitarianism into 
our own government, and would 
solve none of our vital domestic 
problems. Since England seeks cur 
aid they think it best to show our 
sympathy for her courageous re- 
sistance. This group is the most 
numerous, the most influential, and 
the most important group of all. 
They swayed the tide in 1917, and 
hold the power in 1940. If they 
conclude that America must go to 
war, then there will be no further 
questioning. The answer will be 
“Yes.” It would be wise, therefore, 
to analyze the forces operating on 
this group at the moment; then, 
perhaps, it will be possible to jus- 
tify our conclusions concerning 
America’s future policy: 
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Economic forces are bringing us 
into the war. The British blockade 
has destroyed our other foreign 
trade, and, hence, England is now 
our best customer. The present 
war boom began with sending sup- 
plies to England. Despite our own 
enormous expenditures for defense, 
trade with England is still very im- 
portant, and judging from the testi- 
mony before the Senate Commis- 
sion, more profitable. Our business 
men are fearful that a German- 
dominated Europe and a defeated 
England would mean the end of all 
normal trading. The fear may or 
may not be justified but at least it 
is present, and, hence, we shall un- 
doubtedly try to help our best cus- 
tomer. We did it in 1917, and if 
England should make a desperate 
plea again for our actual entrance 
into the war, the same response 
might be given. The powerful 
financial interests controlled by 
Morgan and others used their in- 
fluence in the last war, and they 
are doing it now. We are not as- 
serting Morgan lured us into the 
last war to save his money bags; 
we are simply conscious of the 
statement made by a member of the 
Morgan firm before a Congressional 
committee that even before they 
lent money to England they were 
pro-English. No serious student of 
history will admit the financial in- 
terests were the sole reason for our 
entrance into the last World War, 
but it would be rash to state that 
the same financial interests could 
not have kept us out if they were 
so inclined. 

America today has either to deal 
with the Germans or fight them. 
Economically, we are at war with 
them now; military or naval action 
can come at any time we choose. 
There seems to be little disposition 
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to treat the causes of the war real- 
istically. Intelligent observers who 
suggest that the warring nations 
might settle their economic and 
psychological difficulties amicably 
are labeled “appeasers,” “Fifth Col- 
umnists,” “traitors.” No one in offi- 
cial circles dares mention peace; 
the alternative must be war. 
There are many influential social 
elements which are working to 
bring us down the road to war. 
Various religious bodies actuated by 
a hatred of Hitlerism and the pa- 
ganism of totalitarian states, and 
sincerely convinced that England is 
waging a Holy Crusade to preserve 
religion and democracy are sup- 
porting the drive to help England 
to the utmost. Many of these re- 
ligious denominations stem from 
English parent Churches, and their 
very ceremonies and customs are 
steeped in an atmosphere of Eng- 
lish tradition. American as they 
are, there can be no escaping the 
fact that among adherents of these 
groups do we find the most vocifer- 
ous supporters of all aid to Britain, 
even war. To them, all truth and 
justice are on the side of the Allies. 
In addition to this, we have racial 
groups in America which want Ger- 
many to be defeated. Both the 
Jews and Negroes were vilified in 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf. Here is a 
place to emphasize for justice’s sake 
that many Jews do not want to 
drag America into the war, and are 
actually working tooth and nail 
against such a move. But it is safe 
to say that propaganda will not fall 
on hostile ears when special ap- 
peals for the Allies are made to the 
Jewish and Negro people. And 
when the patriotism of Americans 
will be judged in proportion to the 
support one gives the drive for all 
possible aid to Britain, including 
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war, these racial minorities will fee] 
heavy pressure exerted on them to 
jump on the bandwagon. The 
smearing campaign has already be- 
gun its dirty work of vilification. 
A prominent American hero of 
aviation, Charles Lindbergh, has 
made a plea for greater home de- 
fenses, and has urged us to stay out 
of the European mess. This ap- 
peal made by an American to 
American citizens solely with 
American interests in view has been 
termed “treasonable” by a former 
Canadian officer, Robert Sherwood, 
who has made a great success in 
the American theater, and is now 
urging a union with Britain. Any- 
one who criticizes the present trend 
to finance the war and eventually 
fight the war for Britain is smeared 
as “pro-Hitler,” “a Nazi.” Can it 
be that Americans no longer can 
depend on themselves to determine 
their own foreign policy, or fight 
their own battles when the occasion 
arises? Is it true that only those 
who support the drive to bring us 
into the war are sincere patriots, 
and that all who oppose this action 
as not conforming to our traditions, 
as a horrible mistake, as a blow to 
our own democracy, are Nazis and 
Fifth Columnists? The answer may 
or may not be given now, but 
twenty years after this present war 
is finished the verdict of history 
will have cut through the hysterical 
nonsense so prevalent today to give 
us our answer. 

To return to our analysis, it 
should be noted that though 
America is famous as a melting pot 
there are many nationalistic groups 
now at work supporting the ten- 
dency to war. In the first place, 
there are many Englishmen in the 
United States, and it is a common- 
place that the English are very re- 
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luctant to change their citizenship 
wherever they go. But aside from 
that it must not be forgotten that 
millions of English immigrants 
have reached our shores, and their 
manifold descendants have become 
American citizens. Their devotion 
to English ideals and culture is 
quite intense, though it would be a 
rash man who would deny they are 
good American citizens. Yet other 
American citizens of different na- 
tional descent have been tabbed as 
“hyphenated Americans” or even as 
Fifth Columnists because of a nat- 
ural feeling for the land of their 
forefathers. One begins to wonder 
if the shoe will not fit another foot 
as well. 

It should also be realized that 
American citizens of many descents 
have felt great sympathy for their 
dispossessed relatives in the lands 
that have felt the conquering heel 
of Germany. The Poles, French, 
Belgians, Dutch, Norwegians, 
Danes, Greeks, and the Czechs—all 
have suffered, and, undoubtedly, 
their officials are busy trying to 
enlist American support. Hun- 
dreds of refugees entering our 
country are also helping to enlist 
the aid of our people in an anti- 
Hitler drive. Labor, too, plays its 
part in molding public opinion 
against a system which has ruth- 
lessly crushed workers’ organiza- 
tions in Germany. To sum up the 
situation, there can be no doubt that 
the American mind is being pre- 
pared for the big push to war. Al- 
ready we hear “Our best defense is 
to attack,” and if the war contin- 
ues for another year or two all these 
interests will be constantly increas- 
ing the pressure to bring us into 
the war. 

Our political forces have brought 
us to the brink of war. No one will 
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fail to admit that in the modern 
state the political is the most im- 
portant influence of all in estimat- 
ing a nation’s actions. The politi- 
cal power can control or at least re- 
strict everything—economic, social, 
military, and even moral forces. 
Hitler knew this and devoted him- 
self to politics. We in America 
have been watching our political 
power bring us uncomfortably close 
to war, if not into war itself, with- 
out the consent of the people. Un- 
doubtedly the people would have 
supported such actions, but it still 
remains true that they had no voice 
in it or knowledge of it till it was 
done. Our re-elected President has 
promised peace, but actions speak 
louder than words. The same for- 
eign policy of the last few years 
will prevail, and no doubt will be 
even more forceful, for the very 
next day after election a Cabinet 
officer spoke of the “mandafe” of 
the American people to follow out 
his chief’s policy. Let us observe 
the workings of that policy during 
the past few years. Recall the 
“quarantine aggressor nations” 
speech of 1937; no effective quar- 
antine can be established by us 
without acts of war. Notice the 
economic sanctions placed on Ger- 
many and Japan, and the severing 
of diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many. The destroyer deal (and the 
other deals which are possibly to 
come) was an act of war. The 
“stab in the back” speech was hard- 
ly the act of a government head 
who was seeking peace. Yet both 
political parties in the last cam- 
paign approved this foreign policy, 
and all these incidents are but steps 
to war. Both candidates of two 
months ago called each other “ap- 
peaser,” and both denied the 
“calumny” as smacking of trea- 
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son. But if no one is interested in 
peace—a Christian word which 
the propagandists have besmirched 
with the opprobrious “appease- 
ment,” then the only other action 
is war. It might be objected that 
we can preserve our present status 
of “neutrality against Germany” 
and not send men or ships, but no 
one should forget that when we 
have had drives for preparedness in 
the past we have always ended up 
in war. When we have a large 
army and navy ready to fight it will 
take a steady hand to curb those 
anxious to prove their ability. 

In watching the forces working 
against peace in 1940, one is struck 
by the startling analogy between 
the First World War and the cir- 
cumstances of today. In 1916-17 
we had the same great feeling of 
isolation giving way to a desire for 
participation in the war to save 


democracy. We had the same rea- 
sons for entrance into the war— 


“Britain is fighting our battle,” 
“The Kaiser is coming over to 
America,” “The Germans are beasts 
and Huns,” “America will lose all 
her trade.” In those days there was 
a great Democratic President who 
had introduced many social 
changes with his “New Freedom,” 
and who was re-elected because he 
kept us out of war. Today we have 
another great Democrat whose New 
Deal has introduced many social 
reforms, and who says he hates 
war. In 1915 there was a grave 
business depression which broke 
up shortly after under the impact 
of the rush orders of the Allies, and 
now our own improved business 
has resulted from the demand for 
war supplies. Then, too, did we 
have the same drive for prepared- 
ness not for war, but for peace. To- 
day as yesterday we have the same 
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old slogans, the same old ambitions, 
the same old hates and fears. 

It should also be realized that ex- 
ternal forces outside our control 
may help to stir up the passions of 
our people and lead them to war. 
In the last war the submarine cam- 
paign of Germany was the issue 
that made Wilson decide to bring 
the country into the death struggle. 
Most Americans have long since 
come to agree with Secretary of 
State Bryan that Wilson was wrong 
in trying to make Germany treat 
British munition ships as neutrals 
just because one American might 
happen to be aboard. Yei it was 
the resumption of the unrestricted 
submarine campaign, and not the 
influence of international finan- 
ciers, Jews, British bribes, as al- 
leged by many, that brought 
America into the grim holocaust. 
We may be in an Asiatic war to- 
morrow because of Japan’s actions 
in the East. We have set our- 
selves up as the guardians of the 
world and any new action may so 
involve national prestige that it will 
be hard for either side to back 
down. Our foreign policy has been 
fantastically unrealistic, and if our 
officials have made up their minds 
as to the policy to be pursued in 
the East the American people have 
not heard about it. Incidentally, it 
may be asked why our fleet is still 
in the Pacific if Hitler is going to 
cross the Atlantic any moment. 
Perhaps there is no secret agree- 
ment with England by our govern- 
ment concerning the part our Navy 
is to play in saving the Empire, but 
one wonders if the arrival of Ameri- 
can reinforcements in the Far East 
shortly after the withdrawal of 
British troops can be a mere coin- 
cidence. Germany may take action 
in South America, but there is a 
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very big “if” attached to this. As 
a matter of cold fact and irre- 
futable statistics if we have to fear 
any great commercial rival in the 
lower half of our hemisphere it is 
not Germany, but England. 

All these forces—economic, so- 
cial, political, and, perhaps, exter- 
nal—are certainly leading us down 
the road to war, if we are not al- 
ready there. If we were material- 
ists we would be forced to conclude 
there is no other alternative but 
war, since our economic interests 
are so closely tied up with Britain. 
Yet as Catholics we must recognize 
that man has a free will, and can 
resist material temptation for the 
sake of spiritual gain. We have a 
duty imposed on us by our present 
Pontiff and by Christ Himself to 
work for peace, and since the peril 
of war is so near no one in con- 
science can avoid this duty. 

What can we do as Catholics to 
ensure peace? First, we should 
know the conditions of a just war. 
It must be waged with the appro- 
bation of legitimate authority, and 
since our President and Congress 
are certainly in rightful possession 
of power there seems to be no diffi- 
culty here, provided Congress is 
consulted. But a war must be 
fought with right intentions to fur- 
ther what is good and to shun evil; 
you must fight for a just peace, 
never to destroy your enemy. You 
may fight for a just solution of the 
problems affecting your enemy and 
yourself; it is wrong to seek to 
exterminate your enemy so that 
there may be no more problems. 
Guilt and punishment must be pro- 
portionate, and punishment exceed- 
Ing the measure of guilt is unjust. 
This condition of a just war cer- 
tainly needs investigation at the 
moment. Is Duff Cooper’s promise 
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to destroy the German nation the 
ideal our American nation is to fol- 
low? Are we to believe with Nicho- 
las Murray Butler that the Germans 
are beasts — therefore, exterminate 
them? Must we agree with Sir Rob- 
ert Vansittart, chief diplomatic ad- 
viser to the British government, 
that the Germans taken collectively 
are naturally “predatory” and long 
given to “evil doing.” It should 
never be forgotten that the Allies 
in the last World War sabotaged 
Pope Benedict’s plan for a peace 
which would have saved millions 
of lives, and, perhaps, have saved 
Europe itself from the chaos which 
has since enveloped it. Their ex- 
cuse was the untrustworthiness of 
the Germans, but the real reason 
was their hope of giving their foe 
a knockout blow. The Treaty of 
Versailles marks the culmination of 
that ambition, the marching hordes 
of Europe in 1940 mark and stem 
from the failure of that Machiavel- 
lian plan. 

War is to be fought only as a last 
resort when all peaceful means 
have failed. Certainly we in 
America cannot say we have ex- 
hausted every means to bring peace 
to the world, when we have long re- 
fused to deal with the problems 
of the warring nations, or have 
made economic agreements de- 
signed to help only one European 
nation against all other nations. 
Our power and prestige should be 
used to influence the warring na- 
tions to sit down at a conference 
table and solve their many difficul- 
ties. It is interesting to note that 
the last great economic conference 
which might have solved the prob- 
lems which have led to war was dis- 
rupted by our present Chief Execu- 
tive. Economic experts gave warn- 
ing at the time that failure of the 
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conference would make the “have 
not” nations desperate, and even- 
tually lead to war. Their predic- 
tion has been only too true. War 
may be fought only when it will 
remedy conditions and bring a 
change for the better. If war solved 
any of the social or economic, or 
even moral and religious problems 
of the world it might be used as an 
instrument of our national policy. 
But no one wins a modern war, and 
any change that will take place will 
scarcely be a change for the better. 
Wars should be rightly conducted 
within the limits of justice and love, 
and the hate elicited by modern 
propaganda and the unjust condi- 
tions of total war make a just war 
virtually impossible today. 

The terrible effects of modern 
war should make even our most en- 
thusiastic interventionists pause 
and take notice. Economic distress 


is sure to follow, and heavier taxes 
will take a strangle hold on our 


business. The loss of lives as well 
as property would be terrific; 
standards of morality would be 
lowered in this as in every other 
war in history. The growth of 
radicalism evident in France, and 
coming to the surface in England 
during the past year will not stay 
away from our shores once the ten- 
tacles of the war dragon engulf our 
society. To fight totalitarian na- 
tions one must adopt the methods 
which these nations have found so 
successful. England has found this 
to be true, and has turned over her 
every resource and facility to Win- 
ston Churchill. We, too, would 
have to do likewise for there can 
be no dillydallying when we are ac- 
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tually in the thick of it. Constitu- 
tional restrictions on the power of 
an executive are necessarily ignored 
at such a time, and what Socialistic- 
minded. government officials have 
not been able to accomplish in 
peace may very well be achieved in 
war. All competent observers are 
agreed that England will never be 
the same whether or not she wins 
the war. Many are the social 
changes in process there, and de- 
spite the happy comments of the 
English press on the united spirit 
of everyone in the country there 
can be no denying the murmurings 
of the lower against the upper 
classes. No one is opposed to social 
reforms except the benighted reac- 
tionary, but it would be less disas- 
trous to a shaky world to have 
them come, as they certainly will, 
in times of peace when men can 
guide the movements prudently. 
We see no reason why the great so- 
cial reforms of the New Deal should 
be exposed to the uncertain future 
of a great international war. 
America should be made strong in- 
ternally, the social gains of the last 
few years should be consolidated. 
Our army and navy should be 
made ready in case of attack, and 
sword - rattling officials should be 
removed from positions of power so 
that their rash acts will not drive 
us farther along the path to war. 
One may suspect that documents 
which will come to light years from 
now will prove we are already in 
the war, but since no official procla- 
mation has been made as yet there 
is still hope. Remember you must 
fight for peace, or you will fight in 
war. 
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AGNOSTIC 


By ANN ELISABETH O’BRIEN 


HAT do you see 
In a patch of snow 

And the slow sweep of a tree 
What do you see? 
The days slip silently by 
The nights shudder close to the hill .. . 
Do you know why 
The ash leaves lie heavy and still 
Why does a crocus grow; 
What is the plan in the gray 
Patterned patch of old snow? 


Tell me if you hear 

The long low sound 

The long sweet rune of the year 
Tell me if you hear. 

The lilacs are heavy and dumb 
And dark in the apron of May 
Why do you come 

Running to snatch at the day 
What have you found? 
Knowing the long sweet song 
Of the year’s deep sound. 


They can be known 

These perishing things— 

Where the loud tumult of the year has flown 
It may be known 

Why the tall larkspur leans against the sky 
Against the painted backdrop of the hill. 
You may know why 

The April day runs slow and still 

Every year sings 

Discovering eternally 

Secret perishable things. 


Tomorrows wait for them 
Tall larkspur, tired hill, 
But not for such as we 
Who do not see. 
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By Epwin Essex, O.P. 


N my return from New York to 
London some years ago I found 

a letter waiting from Ted M’Queen 
—Canon M’Queen of Braids Hall, 
Yorkshire — with an invitation to 
visit him at my earliest conven- 
ience. I was not surprised to hear 
from him because during my stay 
in America I had met some rela- 
tives of his and he wanted to know 
all about them. But this was the 
first time he had offered me hospi- 
tality at Braids Hall. He was now 
able to do so, his letter explained, 
because Lord and Lady Egton, to 
whom he acted as resident chap- 
lain, had gone to Rome to attend a 
canonization, the children were all 


away, and apart from a skeleton 
domestic staff he had the house to 


himself. As an added inducement 
he mentioned that a family con- 
nected with mine by marriage lived 
in the neighborhood and I could get 
acquainted. Even during the rigors 
of penal times the family in ques- 
tion had never lost the faith: the 
family slogan, “The Lamp Still 
Burns,” was famous among Catho- 
lics in the county of broad acres. 
My mother had several times urged 
me to visit Farmer Briggs, this yeo- 
man stalwart; but as his farm lay 
hidden away in the Yorkshire dales 
I had always found it too remote 
from the beaten track to carry out 
her request. Now, however, it 
seemed that the chance had come 
at last. 

Even so I hesitated before accept- 
ing M’Queen’s invitation. A great 
volume of work had accumulated 
during my three months’ absence 


in the United States, the annual 
“June Market”—an institution for 
raising necessary funds—was only 
six weeks off, and conscience sug- 
gested that I had already been away 
long enough from a busy but impov- 
erished parish. On the other hand 
a long succession of sermons and 
lectures had left me _ mentally 
weary, and the prospect of the in- 
side of a week on my native heath 
(for I am Yorkshire born) offered 
a strong appeal. What eventually 
made me decide to go was a post- 
script to M’Queen’s letter. “J have 
observed your interest in the so- 
called occult,” he wrote — priding 
himself, as I well knew, on being 
hard-headed and unimaginative; 
“and there may be something here 
to amuse you.” His words, I at 
once noticed, were studiously 
vague: I could imagine M’Queen 
choosing them with subtle care, his 
tongue in his cheek. But their 
suggestion of mystery and romance, 
their sly insinuation of a possible 
“experience,” left no room for 
doubt. And such an adventure, if 
it happened to materialize, was just 
the mental tonic I needed at the 
moment. M’Queen might have 
guessed that. Probably he did. 
That was why he invented the post- 
script—which was no afterthought. 
He knew I could never resist an 
invitation to explore the mysteri- 
ous. Nor did I pretend to any fur- 
ther. I capitulated and went. 
M’Queen met me at York and we 
motored the twenty odd miles 
through open country to Braids 
Hall. Dry and caustic as ever, he 
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rallied me on my American ex- 
ploits, snapping out question and 
comment with his usual brittle 
humor; yet beneath the superficial 
manner lay the old affectionate in- 
terest which had encouraged me for 
two score years from earliest boy- 
hood. Rarely we corresponded, 
even less frequently met: only a 
cryptic card now and then from 
M’Queen told me he was aware of 
my activities, or arranged a short 
meeting if I was to be anywhere 
near. For nowadays, as he pro- 
claimed wryly, he was “a bit of 
recluse.” He preserved a “souve- 
nir from the Great War” in one of 
his legs, which explained his semi- 
retirement into the wilds of York- 
shire. But a scattered parish of 
some hundred souls gave him 
“apostolic scope.” He would have 
perished without it. 

Braids Hall, when we approached 
it, was at first glance depressing. 
It lay in a hollow, two miles be- 
yond Braids village, and appeared 
to have been built in the heart of a 
small wood. I received an impres- 
sion of almost uncanny gloom, and 
mentioned it to M’Queen. 

“You’re seeing it at a disadvan- 
tage,” he said. “The sky is dull 
and lowering, and we’ve had a lot 
of rain lately. Wait till you see the 
house in sunshine. It shines like a 
jewel, and the wood makes a per- 
fect setting.” 

We drew up at the front en- 
trance. M’Queen looked at me 
quizzically. 

“Now don’t tell me you’ve got a 
feeling about the place already, 
Jack,” he teased; and we both 
laughed. 

“I wouldn’t go quite so far as to 
say that,” I told him. “All the same 
I do get instinctive feelings about 
places, And I’m usually right.” 


“If you'll wait a minute or two,” 
he said, “I'll run the car into the 
garage.” 

I walked round the circular lawn 
that fronted the main doorway and 
began to examine the house. 

Braids Hall was a half-timbered 
two-storied building, L-shape in de- 
sign, with the house itself as the 
longer upright, and the chapel as 
the horizontal. The chapel was an 
obvious though not too recent ad- 
dition, keeping perfectly to the style 
and lines of the original fabric. 
What struck me at once was the 
number of small, narrow windows, 
beautifully latticed, in the front of 
the house; two or three, I surmised, 
must be allotted to each rom. But 
over the main door, which was a 
massive studded affair in blackened 
oak, stretched a large oblong win- 
dow of stained glass, with some 
sort of figure depicted in each of 
its eight panels. This served to 
break the monotony of the fagade, 
and emphasized at the same time 
the perfection of its proportions: 
an effect our forefathers excelled in 
creating. 

“Notice the chimneys,” M’Queen 
remarked as he joined me. “There 
are not two alike. Some are round, 
some square, but all are different. 
The dormer windows in the roof 
are another feature. Actually they 
vary in size, but the eye itself can- 
not detect the fact.” 

“Whoever built the place must 
have specialized in windows,” I 
said. “Only the large one above the 
entrance saves it from an almost 
drab symmetry.” 

M’Queen nodded, with a swift 
glance at the stained-glass window. 

“You’re right, Jack; but that 
happened to be the genius of the 
builder. He was a fellow called 
Thwaits, the chronicles say, who 
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flourished round about 1450, the 
approximate date of Braids Hall it- 
self. And there is supposed to be 
a window for every day in the year. 
Goodness knows why, but there it 
is, and I’ve never troubled to count 
them. Of course there was a lot 
to be said for having smallish win- 
dows in those days, you know.” 

“And the big window above us?” 
We were about to enter the Hall. 

“Ah, that room used to be the 
chapel until about fifty years ago 
when the present one was built. 
Lord Egton’s father gave up using 
it for various reasons. It got too 
small for one thing: you see all the 
neighboring Catholics come to Mass 
here—” 

M’Queen broke off suddenly, 
which was something of a habit of 
his, but I suspected he was not in- 
clined to continue the subject of 
the disused chapel. I had no rea- 
son for my suspicion beyond the 
fact that he stopped talking very 
abruptly, as a man will who finds 
himself on the point of saying 
more than is at the time desirable. 
We stood in the great hall, with a 
broad gallery round the four sides 
of it, so that there seemed to be 
shadows everywhere. The stair- 
case ascended on our left. 

“I’ve had you put round the cor- 
ner on the right as you go up- 
stairs,” M’Queen remarked, pour- 
ing out tea. “The rooms are the 
chaplain’s old quarters and virtual- 
ly face the doors of what was the 
chapel. My own den is away off 
toward the end of the left side.” 

He spoke in a tone of such com- 
plete detachment that I again be- 
came curious. I had known him 
too long for a trick of that sort to 
deceive me. Those particular rooms 
had been assigned to me for a pur- 
pose—at M’Queen’s instigation. 
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“The old chapel is now used as a 
secondary library, a kind of over- 
flow,” he explained, busying him- 
self with the tea things. “Your 
rooms are reserved for guests — 
special guests, I should say. 
They’re on the small side, but I’m 
sure you'll find them to your lik- 
ing.” 

The man’s assumed deliberation 
as he spoke was magnificent and | 
smiled inwardly. He would know, 
of course, that I saw through his 
conventional phrases, and be de- 
lighted and M’Queen was enjoying 
himself immensely, all the time re- 
fusing to meet my eye. 

It was on the tip of my tongue 
to call his bluff, to ask him out- 
right there and then what he meant 
by the postscript to his letter, but 
something about him put me off; 
and anyhow it did seem a pity to 
spoil the game he was playing. 
Had he wanted to enlighten me fur- 
ther just then he would have done 
so without ceremony — one of his 
characteristics was to be outspoken. 
So it was neither the time nor 
the place, I presumed, with the 
servants in the offing, to press for 
an explanation, even if M’Queen 
was inclined to give one, which 
was by no means certain. In fact I 
was quite prepared to be told to 
fish for myself. M’Queen’s normal 
reaction to my “interest in the so- 
called occult” was one of amused 
indifference. His postscript had 
been a condescension to my weak- 
ness, a gesture with a motive. He 
would certainly know I had inter- 
preted it aright. 

What we had to say to each other 
that night after dinner carried us 
well into the small hours, but our 
conversation was restricted to sub- 
jects of personal or general inter- 
est. And after a lapse of four years 
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or so there was more than enough 
to talk about. M’Queen, smoking 
an outsize in Peterson pipes, was 
in his element with an attentive 
audience of one, the born philoso- 
pher of life, mellow or mordant as 
the humor took him, prompt to give 
a new twist and turn to every 
topic we touched upon; yet always 
a generous listener, amazingly per- 
ceptive, anxious for information, 
and with a rare endowment that 
invited confidence and even specu- 
lation. On many points of prac- 
tical difficulty I was prepared to 
ask advice and he to give it—solid 
and seasoned. All through the 
years he had never once failed me 
as a counselor devoid of patronage. 
That for me was part of his 
charm. He was essentially a man’s 
man. 

“We'll have a look at Braids 
Hall in the morning,” he said, as at 
lat we went upstairs. “It’s a 
quaint old structure. Then after 
lunch we may as well call on old 
Briggs, that relative of yours. He 
has been wanting to meet you for 
years. You'll like him all right. 
He’s of the breed of the martyrs.” 

“What about Mass?” I asked. 

“You can follow me if you like 
at half-past seven. And by the 
way, if you happen to be free, you 
might offer it for one Bede Baildon, 
priest, whose anniversary occurs 
about this time. You'll be all 
right?” 

I nodded—and the words seemed 
to slip out of their own accord. 
“Thanks for the postscript,” I said 
smiling. 

M’Queen gave me a sly look. 

“Oh, that!” he laughed gaily. “A 
sprat to catch a mackerel, my dear 
Jack. I knew it would hook you.” 
_ “And would it be impertinent to 
inquire into the nature of the sprat, 
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as you call it?” I asked, but with- 
out much hope. 

“It would—especially at two in 
the morning,” he replied mischiev- 
ously. “Besides, I’m going to leave 


you to do your own fishing. You’ve 
got all the necessary tackle. 


night.” 
I had guessed as much. 


Good- 


From notes I made at the time it 
is possible to reconstruct the in- 
cident that disturbed me during the 
night, and to submit the explana- 
tion suggested by Farmer Briggs the 
following afternoon. In spite of his 
declared skepticism in such adven- 
tures, M’Queen was the most sur- 
prised man in Yorkshire when he 
heard what had happened. I had 
said nothing to him about it dur- 
ing our morning together, and it 
was Briggs himself who first men- 
tioned the subject: so sparing me 
the embarrassment of drawing at- 
tention to my ghostly encounter. 

When McQueen left me just after 
two o’clock that Tuesday morning 
I lost no time in preparing for bed, 
but for close on an hour I found it 
impossible to sleep. One effect of 
talking with M’Queen was to be- 
come mentally invigorated; he could 
always induce me to think more 
clearly and constructively, inspired 
no doubt by his own logical preci- 
sion. He hated what he called “un- 
tidy thinking”; still more the care- 
less use of words. To him, I be- 
lieve, words were sacred symbols— 
the “inevitable word” alone suf- 
ficed. A purist in life and speech 
was this most lovable M’Queen. So 
I lay awake, uncomfortably alert, 
seeing again with a sharp clarity 
the events and talk of the day, 
ready to smile as I recalled my 
host’s innocent reference to the 
rooms I was to occupy and his imp- 
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ish banter as he bade me good- 
night. Then a clock somewhere 
struck three and I was asleep. 

I woke up saying “Come in!” in 
reply to three sharp raps on the 
door, but it did not open. As is 
usual with me I was fully conscious 
at the instant of waking—I have 
never to “wake up”—and my first 
thought was that it was already 
morning and I was being called. 
But then I noticed the room was in 
semi-darkness; a glance through 
the open window told me it was not 
yet dawn. Then it might be 
M’Queen with some urgent mes- 
sage. “Come in!” I called again, 
and louder, watching the white 
door expectantly. Still it remained 
closed . . . but I immediately be- 
came conscious of a slight move- 
ment on the left of the bed and, so 
it seemed, emanating from it. 
There was a slow stir, a muffled 


breathing, as of a person roused 
from sleep and rising lazily from 
the bed. So realistic was the sen- 
sation that I instinctively moved 
further away, turning on my left 


side as I did so. Then, suddenly, 
a figure appeared to rise to its 
full height within two feet of me, 
a tall figure of a man, cloaked to 
the knees, with a high white cravat 
that reached up and covered half 
his face, so that I saw only his ears 
and the back of his head. With a 
final, impatient gesture he seemed 
to shake himself awake. He then 
crossed the room hurriedly, opened 
the door, and went out. But he left 
the door ajar. ... 

I think it must have been this 
last detail that prompted me to do 
what I then did. The incident, even 
from the time I awoke, had lasted 
only a few seconds, but I had been 
able to register every movement, I 
was certain of the fact. I experi- 
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enced neither doubt nor fear. Very 
deliberately I got out of bed and 
walked toward the door. In a 
moment I was standing in the gal- 
lery facing the doors of the disused 
chapel. And one of the doors was 
open. I stood where I was. 

M’Queen had so far shown me 
nothing of the house, but the 
chapel doors had certainly been 
closed when I retired for the night. 
An open door would have struck 
me at once—I have a habit of notic- 
ing such trifles. Now one of the 
doors was open... . 

Only for a second or two I stood 
still, but then I had to follow. I 
use advisedly those words—‘“I had 
to follow”’—because a spirit in my 
feet, if one may use again that 
phrase of Shelley’s, compelled me 
forward and round the gallery till 
I stood beside the open door. The 
supreme test now confronted me: 
had I the courage to look into the 
chapel? For the first time I hesi- 
tated; for the first time I felt the 
chill—not of fear, but of the weird 
situation. The great hall about me 
was a cavern of haunted gloom, the 
glass skylight above shed a sugges- 
tion of gray, shifting light. My 
feet were cold: I was aware of the 
polished boards beneath them. 
Almost automatically I moved a 
pace sideways and was staring into 
the chapel. 

I knew I should see the figure in- 
side, and I did. But only for an in- 
stant. The figure seemed cut out 
against the darkness of the room, 
a silhouette darker still, that stood 
but for a moment facing where the 
altar might have been, then turned 
abruptly and walked toward me 
with lowered head, so that the fea- 
tures could not be discerned. And 
I, very quickly yet only just in 
time, stepped aside as the figure 
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passed through; passed, then swung 
away from me and down the broad 
dark stairs. For some reason I 
found myself closing the chapel 
door as gently as I could.... But 
then I heard the front door shut 
with a bang, as if by one in the 
greatest hurry. Again I listened: 
and the sound of horsemen riding 
rapidly away along the gravel paths 
broke the heavy stillness. And 
there were two horses. Of that I 
was immediately and strangely con- 
vinced. Two horses—ridden furi- 
ously into the breaking dawn. 

I went back to my room. It was 
four o’clock. 


“Tell me somthing about Briggs,” 
I said. “My sister married into his 
family.” 

It was a brilliant afternoon in 
mid-May, and as we drove across 
the rolling moors I had been con- 
tent to marvel at their wild beauty 


and fill my lungs with the air that 
swept, sweet and unsullied, from 


the northern sea. After what had 
happened during the night the 
physical exhilaration of our excur- 
sion provided a welcome antidote. 
M’Queen shook his head gravely. 
“Yes, you’ve sadly neglected your 
native county, Jack,” he replied. 
“It is mine only by adoption, but 
I know every square acre of it. 
One day you must come back and 
let me show you its glories. Well, 
this Briggs is an excellent speci- 
men of the Catholic who has lived 
on the soil for centuries. In this 
part of Yorkshire you come across 
little colonies of them—men and 
women whose forbears kept the 
light of faith burning when it had 
been put out elsewhere. For one 
thing they lived away from town 
and highway; their homesteads 
were so secluded in dale or wold 
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as to be nearly inaccessible, espe- 
cially to strangers: one can just as 
easily get lost in these parts as in 
the Sahara itself. For another, 
these wild tracts of country seem 
to breed folk who don’t know what 
it means to be afraid, still less to 
surrender. They’re born to strug- 
gle with the forces of nature. So 
there’s a stubborn strain in them, 
though naturally they’re kindly 
enough and the very heart of hos- 
pitality. But opposition makes 
them grit their teeth and just hang 
on. Their roots are deep. By this 
time I understand them pretty 
well. And I don’t envy the job of 
anybody who is commissioned to 
make them change their views, par- 
ticularly their religious views. The 
so-called reformers must have had 
a heartbreaking job with them— 
and probably worse. Farmer Briggs 
—Tom Briggs, as everybody calls 
him—is that sort. He’s hewn out 
of the rock of Peter. His farm 
goes back I don’t know how far into 
the past; to me it looks as ancient 
as Fountains Abbey or Kirkstall. 
But of course it can’t be. But every 
priest in Yorkshire must have 
known it in the days of the trouble. 
Many a hunted priest turned in 
there, certain of sanctuary. That’s 
the Briggs tradition; a religious 
romance held more precious than 
a family heirloom. And Briggs 
will show you the lamp that is nev- 
er allowed to go out. Today it still 
burns in the tiny casement window 
just as it did in the days when the 
king’s men were on the prowl, a 
pin-point of light to guide the wan- 
dering priest to his safe refuge. 
Only once was it extinguished, and 
that was a hundred years ago—” 
M’Queen paused, as was his 
habit, at the interesting point. He 
was manipulating the car along a 
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road that was little better than a 
cart track. 

“And who allowed the lamp to go 
out?” I asked eagerly. 

M’Queen gave me a _ sidelong 
glance. 

“So you’re curious, are you, 
Jack?” he smiled knowingly. “But 
yes, there’s a story in that for you, 
I'll admit. Perhaps old Briggs may 
tell it to you himself; that is, if he 
happens to remember today’s date. 
That’s the farm just below us.” 

But I was busy looking at 
M’Queen. I knew that tone of 
voice. 


“If Briggs remembers today’s 


date?” I prompted. 

“Yes: today’s date—May 16th,” 
he answered absently, nodding his 
head very slowly. 
a bit tricky, 
there.” 

The farm was a gray quadrangle 


“This incline is 
but we're almost 


in weathered stone, monastic in 
design, roofed with the red tiles 
that are a feature of the county. 
About the place was an atmosphere 
of prosperous stability. Old Briggs 
was evidently a man of order and 
resource. It looked a model home- 
stead. 

“And here’s Carrie,’’ said 
M’Queen, as we got out of the car. 
“She’s my unofficial sacristan. 
Come here, Carrie,” he beckoned, 
“and meet a kind of uncle-in-law 
of yours. I’ve managed to entice 
him along at last. Yes: it’s the 
elusive priest you’ve heard about. 
Where’s the grandfather?” 

The girl greeted me pleasantly. 
She was as calm and natural as a 
flower. 

“He’s in the byre, Canon,” she 
said. “I'll run and fetch him.” 

“They make girls like that round 
here,” M’Queen observed, looking 
after her. “Real ladies of the land. 
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She keeps house for the old man 
and her father, young Tom. Her 
mother died a few years ago.” 

Farmer Briggs came round the 
corner of the house, rubbing his 
hands on his corduroy breeches. 

“A six-footer and more,” con- 
fided M’Queen, “but lithe and lean 
and straight as a lance in spite of 
his sixty-five years. His hair and 
beard are still as black as night. 
But I want you to notice his eyes. 
They’re the eyes of a mystic.” 

Old Briggs welcomed us with a 
quiet grace that matched the dig- 
nity of his farm. Then he scolded 
me playfully for not having come to 
visit him before. And all the time 
he kept his eyes on me, as if 
plumbing at a glance the secret 
places of my life and soul. And I 
noticed his eyes: they were like 
brown silk, caressingly soft and 
transparent, with jet-black pupils; 
set in whites that had the bluish 
tinge of a young child’s. His scru- 
tiny of me was not inquisitive, nor 
yet merely appraising. There was 
in it the quality of contemplation. 

“But come inside both,” he in- 
vited, “and the lass will get us some 
tea.” 

My first thought on entering the 
big stone-flagged kitchen was to 
look for the light in the window, as 
I presumed the kitchen would be 
the most likely place for it. The 
story of that guiding light had 
taken hold of my imagination—an 
ever-living legend that seemed to 
make the place a shrine. And 
there, in a deeply-recessed corner 
window not more than a foot 
square, I found it, fashioned in dull 
bronze to the shape and height of a 
slender chalice, but with an almost 
perfect ball for the oil and wick. 
M’Queen caught my eye and 
nodded. The window was of thick 
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plain glass, slightly tinted and un- 
curtained. I sat fascinated by that 
steady, historic flame. 

Over the meal, which assumed 
the proportions of a “high tea,” 
Farmer Briggs showed himself 
more ready to listen than to talk, 
and it fell to M’Queen to direct the 
conversation, a duty obviously much 
to his liking. But at frequent inter- 
vals old Briggs would solemnly 
urge us not to be “afraid to eat,” 
his one idea being that priests as a 
class were in the habit of “eating 
nowt.” M’Queen played up to this 
conviction readily enough: I for my 
part, he stoutly declared, embroid- 
ering the topic at length, had never 
tasted Yorkshire farm produce 
since I was a boy. It was a happy, 


go-as-you-please repast, with 
Carrie ever on the watch, but say- 
ing little except to answer M’Queen. 

It was only when our pipes were 
nicely lit that old Briggs, looking 


straight at M’Queen, made the re- 
mark I was waiting for. 

“You'll remember what day it is, 
Canon,” he said quietly, and his 
eyes seemed to cloud over. “The 
sixteenth.” 

M’Queen nodded, returning his 
keen gaze. 

“And a very special sixteenth 
too,” he said meaningly. 

“Aye, I’ve thought of that as 
well,” agreed Briggs. He said 
“thowt o’that,” and his pronuncia- 
tion was broad and open through- 
out. 

“Does t’ lad know?” he asked, 
glancing at me. M’Queen shook his 
head, smiling. The “lad” was a 
tribute to our distant relationship. 

“Is he sleeping in his room?” he 
asked again. ‘‘Summat might 
happen.” 

This was my cue. I sat up sud- 
denly, looking from one to the 
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other. Briggs was hinting at some- 
thing: that “summat” of his sug- 
gested a_ possibility — connected 
with the mysterious “sixteenth”; 
connected with and probably ex- 
plaining the events of the night be- 
fore. 

M’Queen was smiling compla- 
cently. 

“He’s in Father Baildon’s old 
rooms,” he said casually. “I 
thought they would suit him.” 
And on the word “suit” he slightly 
lowered an eyelid in my direction. 
How right I had been in my sur- 
mise! 

“And you’ve told him—nowt?” 
old Briggs persisted. 

“Absolutely — nowt,” M’Queen 
answered: and I knew he was in- 
wardly reveling in the strange dia- 
logue — at my expense. Then he 
added, “He fancies he’s somewhat 
psychic, you know. So I thought 
perhaps—” 

But this was the precise point 
where I joined issue —a heaven- 
sent opening if ever there was one. 

“And you thought right, 
M’Queen,” I interposed serenely. “I 
saw the ghost at Braids Hall last 
night. But I didn’t bother to men- 
tion it.” 

There was a strained, momen- 
tary silence during which Briggs 
and M’Queen sat perfectly still, 
riveting me with their eyes. 
M’Queen looked so dumfounded 
with surprise that his face seemed 
to change as he watched me; then 
he shrugged his shoulders, nodded 
his head sagely, and assumed a 
knowing expression that said plain- 
ly, “I told you so?” If it was a 
piece of acting on his part, it was 
superb: but I did not think so. 
For once I had caught the great 
M’Queen at a disadvantage, and he 
had reacted naturally. Then, with 
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gracious acquiescence, he gave me 
full credit. Briggs, on the other 
hand, showed not a trace of aston- 
ishment. With spontaneous sim- 
plicity he made the sign of the 
cross, and said very slowly: 

“Would you be willing to tell us 
what you saw, Father?” 

Of course I was willing enough 
and I told them. But even as I 
spoke I knew it was an old story, 
a more than twice-told tale. What 
I said they accepted as further cor- 
roboration. 

“And now it’s your turn, Tom 
Briggs,” M’Queen said, when I had 
done. “It’s only fair that Jack 
should know everything. I can see 
he’s consumed with curiosity— 
aren’t you, Jack?” 


I certainly was: and Farmer 


Briggs was ready to comply. And 
this is what he related, but not the 
way he related it. 


His Yorkshire 
idiom defies reproduction. 


“The good Canon here will have 
told you the tale of yonder lamp,” 
he began deliberately, “and how 
only once in more than three and a 
half centuries was it put out. That 
happened one hundred years ago 
last night, and it came about like 
this. My grandfather Briggs was 
then living in this house, and he 
had a brother who was a bad lot— 
Fred Briggs of miserable memory. 
Somehow the blood and the breed- 
ing of the Briggs had gone wrong 
in Fred; he was the black sheep 
of the family and a sore trial to his 
brother and all. Yesterday after- 
noon one hundred years ago Fred 
Briggs was released from York jail 
and made his way here to the farm. 
He was evidently in a bitter, re- 
sentful mood, and half-full of 
strong drink. He began by poking 
fun at his brother Tom, my grand- 
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father, who was a godly soul, scot- 
fing at his sober ways and industri- 
ous manner of life. Then he turned 
his mockery against our holy re- 
ligion, blaspheming the very God 
Himself and all things sacred. 
Tom and his wife tried to silence 
him, shocked as they were at his 
vile language, but that seemed to 
make him only more violent still; 
and suddenly, it is said, he jumped 
across this very kitchen and with 
a dreadful oath picked up the lamp 
and dashed it to the ground. You 
can see the dent in it to this day. 
Then he rushed madly from the 
house into the yard at the back, 
while Tom and his wife stood as if 
turned to stone. For what he had 
done seemed to them a great sacri- 
lege. ‘He'll die without God and 
the priest,’ the woman cried. ‘He 
has driven the priest from his soul.’ 
Her husband tried to pacify her, 
but all through the evening she re- 
peated the self-same words. And, 
strange to say, Fred Briggs was 
found dying in one of the barns 
near midnight, stricken down by 
some kind of seizure. His brother 
Tom at once set out to fetch the 
priest from Braids Hall, and he 
arrived there at about a quarter to 
four in the morning.” 

Old Briggs paused, while 
M’Queen and I exchanged glances. 

“The priest at Braids Hall was 
Father Bede Baildon,” he contin- 
ued, “a man well-beloved and hon- 
ored throughout the county. He 
lost no time in getting up, taking 
the Holy Sacrament from the 
chapel, and mounting the spare 
horse my grandfather had brought 
with him. They left the Hall to- 
gether almost on the stroke of four, 
and rode hard for the farm. But 
suddenly the priest’s horse slipped 
up and Father Baildon was hurled 
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from the saddle. He never stirred 
again. Grandfather Tom support- 
ed him as he died. Then he took 
the sacred pyx from the priest’s 
pocket and brought it here, with 
his woeful news. The lamp was set 
before it...” 

There was another brief pause. 
Even M’Queen seemed to be sharing 
my interest in the narrative. 

“The lamp was set before it in 
that same window,” Farmer Briggs 
resumed. “And Tom’s wife watched 
in adoration till a priest arrived in 
the morning. Of course Fred 
Briggs died as she said he would; 
but not until nearly eight o’clock— 
which would have given Father 
Baildon plenty of time to see him. 
But it was not to be. He had extin- 
guished the light. He died in dark- 
ness. And that’s about all.” 


“Satisfied now, Jack?” asked 
M’Queen as we drove back through 
the gathering night. “No questions, 
no comments?” 

“Only one,” I answered musing- 
ly. “I offered that Mass this morn- 
ing for Father Bede Baildon: what 
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i wonder is, why does he still haunt 
Braids Hall after a hundred years? 
He met his death doing his duty.” 

M’Queen shook his head. 

“What after all is time?” he 
queried. “A hundred years may be 
as a single day —and vice versa. 
There was the Saxon soldier who 
visited Tintern Abbey after seven 
centuries. . . . And only the other 
day a priest friend of mine was 
killed as he returned from a sick 
call. I don’t think we have a right 
to expect these stories to be abso- 
lutely cast-iron. There’s usually a 
snag somewhere — some humanly 
inexplicable point that sticks out. 
But Father Baildon certainly 
haunts Braids Hall, usually about 
this time of year but not exclusive- 
ly. That’s why the chapel was 
given up and dismantled. The 
locals were seeing things. Of 


course you guessed as much, didn’t 
you? But J have never seen him. 


Anything else?” 
“Yes, you old schemer. 
again for the postscript.” 
“Oh, that!” he laughed blithely. 
“You knew,” I said. 


Thanks 








THE TRAGEDY OF DISRAELI 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


O one now reads the novels of 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Bea- 
consfield. They are stilted, without 
artistic merit and loaded with allu- 
sions to remote controversies. Yet 
their criticism of Victorian England 
shows profound insight, compara- 
ble to that of Carlyle and Ruskin, 
and in the Young England move- 
ment whose philosophy they ex- 
pound were the seeds of much 
which is only now gaining recogni- 
tion. 
Disraeli was a conservative re- 
former. That is to say, he main- 


tained a steady balance between the 
aristocratic tradition and the revo- 
lutionary tendencies of his time by 


appealing to the civilization of an 
earlier age. Subscribing neither to 
the laissez-faire doctrines of the 
plutocracy whose industrialism was 
then blackening the country nor to 
the crude remedies proposed by the 
oppressed proletariat, he invoked 
those feudal ideals to which Kenelm 
Digby had appealed in The Broad- 
stone of Honour. In this he was 
like those Catholic writers of our 
own time who, because they see in 
the medieval order certain perma- 
nent features of a truly Christian 
society, are accused of “putting 
back the clock.” 

He might be described as a ro- 
manticist, but paradoxically, one 
whose romanticism led him to take 
a more realist view of human na- 
ture than those who based their 
system on the fiction of “economic 
man.” The drab civilization that 
was being created by the Industrial 
Revolution and a laissez-faire phi- 


losophy were, he believed, contrary 
to the real instincts of the nation. 
Like Cobbett, he saw the greatest 
hope in the recovery of a social or- 
der such as that whose develop- 
ment had been arrested by the 
changes of the sixteenth century 
and the replacement, accompany- 
ing those changes, of the true land- 
lords by money-lords. Men were 
happier in the old days, he argued, 
because the system under which 
they lived was in harmony with the 
abiding laws of society. It is be- 
cause he so argued that I have 
called him a realist. 

It will be seen, therefore, that his 
romanticism differed greatly from 
that of Sir Walter Scott. The au- 
thor of the Waverley novels saw 
only the outside of feudalism, its 
chivalry and picturesqueness. And, 
knowing that these features, in 
their medieval form, could not be 
revived, he made no serious effort 
to give his dream of the past prac- 
tical effect. Disraeli saw deeper. 
The Hebrew tradition in his blood, 
while enabling him to appreciate 
the colorful aspect of the Middle 
Ages, made him conscious of their 
religious and ethical significance. 
Above all, he was aware that the 
medieval regime, unlike that of 
Victorian England, was not a hap- 
hazard affair but was created by 
fixed principles and resulted in an 
organic type of society. Character- 
istic of his outlook is the sentence 
in Lothair which reads: “Atheism 
may be consistent with fine taste, 
and fine taste under certain condi- 
tions may for a time regulate a 
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polished society; but ethics with 
atheism are impossible, and with- 
out ethics no human order can be 
strong or permanent.” Character- 
istic also is the fact that, in survey- 
ing the buildings reminiscent of the 
ancient Faith, it is not their pic- 
turesque appearance which strikes 
him but the failure of the plunder- 
ers to justify their iconoclasm and 
robbery by instituting a social and 
economic order superior to that un- 
der which the poor had been self- 
respecting and content. 

At the root of his criticism was 
that which accused his age of lack- 
ing faith and principle. “In noth- 
ing,” says Lord Montacute in Tan- 
cred, “whether it be religion, or 
government, or manners, sacred or 
political or social life, do I find 
faith; and if there be no faith, how 
can there be duty? Is there such 
a thing as religious truth? Is there 
such a thing as political right? Is 
there such a thing as social pro- 
priety? Are these facts, or are they 
mere phrases? And if they be 
facts, where are they likely to be 
found in England?” 

In his Preface to Lothair he dis- 
tinguishes clearly between romantic 
revivals of the past irrespective of 
their applicability to the present 
and those based on rational 
grounds. “What has mainly led to 
this confusion of public thought 
and this uneasiness of society,” he 
says, “is our habitual carelessness 
in not distinguishing between the 
excellence of a principle and its in- 
jurious or obsolete application. The 
feudal system may have worn out, 
but its main principle, that the 
tenure of property should be the 
fulfillment of duty, is the essence 
of good government. The divine 
right of kings may have been a 
plea for feeble tyrants, but the 


divine right of government is the 
keystone of human progress, and 
without it governments sink into 
police, and a nation is degraded 
into a mob.” 

In many passages he anticipates 
Pius XI.’s demand that “well- 
ordered members of the social body 
come into being anew, vocational 
groups namely, binding men to- 
gether not according to the position 
they occupy in the labor-market, 
but according to the diverse func- 
tions which they exercise in so- 
ciety” (“Quadragesimo Anno”). He 
complains that “the people of this 
country have ceased to be a nation. 
They are a crowd, and only kept in 
some rude provisional discipline by 
the remains of that old system 
which they are daily destroying.” 
In keeping with this he declared: 
“I prefer association to gregarious- 
ness. ... It is a community of pur- 
pose that constitutes society... . 
Christianity teaches us to love our 
neighbour as ourself; modern so- 
ciety acknowledges no neighbour.” 
The organic and functional charac- 
ter of a truly ordered society could 
not be more plainly stated. 

It was in the division of the na- 
tion into rival classes instead of in- 
to what Pius XI. called “vocational 
groups” and in the class-war which 
this must inevitably generate that 
he saw the greatest danger. It is in 
this context that there occurs the 
famous passage in Sybil describing 
“the Two Nations.” As may be re- 
membered, it runs thus: 


“*Yes,’ resumed the younger 
stranger after a moment’s interval. 
‘Two nations; between whom there 
is no intercourse and no sympathy; 
who are as ignorant of each other’s 
habits, thoughts, feelings, as if they 
were dwellers in different zones, or 
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inhabitants of different planets; 
who are formed by a different 
breeding, are fed by a different 
food, are ordered by different man- 
ners, and are not governed by the 
same laws.’ 

“*You speak of—?’ said Egre- 
mont hesitatingly. 

“*THE RICH AND THE POOR.” 


Not even Dickens painted more 
unsparingly the degradation of the 
population crowded into the manu- 
facturing towns, but even this pic- 
ture is outdone in horror by that 
of the rural districts once happy 
under monastic rule and secure, 
under an unchanging religious or- 
der, of their dwellings and fields. 
The England of Disraeli’s vision 
was one based on agriculture and 
drawing strength from the soil. It 
was the gospel which Cobbett 
preached, the only difference being 
that, while Cobbett was born and 
bred on the land, his famous con- 
temporary spoke from the center of 
a sophisticated, urban society and 
had in his veins the blood of a race 
which, for long centuries, has been 
alienated from the soil. 

From these quotations it will be 
seen that it was no mere negative 
criticism which the novelist passed 
on Victorian England. Could those 
quotations be multiplied, as they 
easily might be, it would be seen, 
also, how closely his constructive 
proposals approximated to the sys- 
tem whose principles have been ex- 
pounded in successive papal en- 
cyclicals. Here was a voice which 
may even be said to carry some- 
thing of that passion for social 
justice and right thinking which 
distinguished the prophets of the 
race from which the speaker was 
sprung. Clearly, occupying the 
position in the political world which 
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he did, one might have expected 
that he would have exercised a 
greater influence on the legislation 
of his day in the direction of the 
ideals indicated than as a matter of 
fact he did. Never in modern times 
has a Prime Minister of England 
given better evidence of having 
penetrated to the spiritual. and 
moral roots of the evils from which 
his country has suffered. Yet Dis- 
raeli is remembered today as an 
astute politician, a successful dip- 
lomatist, a favorite of that un- 
imaginative Philistine, Queen Vic- 
toria. How comes it that the ideal- 
ist was lost in the careerist? The 
answer to that question constitutes 
what I have called “the Tragedy of 
Disraeli.” 

Successive biographies have done 
little to interpret this enigmatic 
personality. Despite efforts to pene- 
trate it, the mask still remains on 
his face. His inmost thoughts he 
revealed to none and the psycho- 
logical dramatist has yet to arise 
who, by retelling the bizarre story 
of his struggles and triumph, can 
lay bare the secret of his heart. 
Yet, I venture to think that the 
mystery is not insoluble. The min- 
ister who could rival the courtiers 
of Elizabeth in laying on flattery 
with a trowel in his intercourse 
with “the widow of Windsor” and 
who kept his place in the admira- 
tion of the dull squires who ac- 
knowledged him as their leader did 
so at terrible cost. Place side by 
side the visionary as we have seen 
him and the story which tells with 
what tenacity he climbed the rungs 
of political and social success, and 
it will be seen that somewhere com- 
promises were made, ideals sur- 
rendered and the role of prophet, 
which he was clearly called to as- 
sume, exchanged for that which 
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made him the spokesman of a col- 
orful but essentially vulgar im- 
perialism. The ambition which 
gave him, despite seemingly over- 
whelming defeats, eventual success 
proved stronger than the desire to 
see the Truth prevail. He could not 
face the certain prospect, which 
fidelity to his vision would have 
entailed, of life-long exile in the 
wilderness of political failures. The 
excitement of the hustings, the 
cheers which greeted him when he 
led the squireocracy to victory, the 
dazzling friendship of the Queen 
could not be sacrificed in order to 
preach an unpopular message. It 
was one thing to fling out challeng- 
ing criticisms under the guise of 
fiction and thus ease his mind of 
its prophetic burden and another 
thing to carry conviction to sacri- 
ficial lengths. Disraeli remains a 
symbolic figure representing that 
numerous host of men and women 


in journalism, in literature, and in 
politics who, with clearer vision 
than their fellows, have glimpses of 
the Truth, but sell their spiritual 
heritage for the mess of pottage 
provided by a public whose stand- 
ard of value is that of large circula- 


tion, big sales or high office. Dis- 
raeli was great in the qualities for 
which he is least remembered. His 
statues commemorate the imperial 
statesman who reached his goal in 
the manner prescribed by Shake- 
speare when he declared that “there 
is a tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood lead on to for- 
tune.” The man who, had he re- 
sisted in the name of his fathers’ 
God, the currents of the modern 
Babylon in which he lived, might 
have done something to warn his 
8eneration, was content to swim 
with the stream. 

But, if this is Disraeli’s tragedy, 
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it is also the tragedy of his race 
whereof, despite his status as a 
British citizen and his membership 
in the Anglican communion, he was 
representative. It is singular that 
the descendants, according to the 
flesh, of Isaias and Jeremias should 
have contributed so little to the re- 
ligious and moral life of our age. 
Great scientists, great literary 
geniuses and great financiers they 
have given us, but of that which 
should have been their chief con- 
tribution— prophets of God—they 
have been barren. What M. Mari- 
tain in his lectures on Anti-Semi- 
tism said seems to be true: 


“I do not reproach the German 
Jews, as some have done so inop- 
portunely, because they have not 
profited by Nazi persecution to be 
converted to Christianity. I simply 
say that they have not followed the 
example of their ancestors of the 
time of the prophets, have not suffi- 
ciently heard their cry in time of 
trouble to turn toward their God, 
and to remember their origins, 
which were in Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. Whether in Germany or 
out of it, they seem to have offered 
as a response to the terrible scourge 
which German racism has brought 
on the Jews, nothing but quite 
justifiable complaints and justifi- 
able indignation, supplemented only 
by a call for an American boycott 
of German products and an appeal 
to international humanitarian lit- 
erature. But that impulse of the 
heart which penetrates to the secret 
roots of history, that resurrection 
of spiritual forces in the face of 
which persecutors cannot stand 
and always end by admitting what 
they are, a bit of straw and blood- 
stained mud, can it be that Israel, 
surprised and perhaps paralyzed by 
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its rationalism, no longer knows or 
dares to put its trust in such a 
power?” 


Seen in this racial context, Dis- 
raeli becomes doubly significant. 
No one illustrates better the real 
tragedy of Israel. 

But he points also to the tragedy 
of the country whose dull material- 
ism made the task of the would-be 
prophet so difficult. The casual- 
ties of Victorian industrialism are 
not concluded when we have set 
forth the statistics of men, women 
and children done to death or per- 
manently enfeebled in the factory 
towns of the period. The country- 
side whose beauty was destroyed is 
as nothing to the souls that were 
besmirched. What seers were 


blinded by the smoke of the Black 
Country and what poets were as- 
phyxiated before they had learned 
to sing we shall never know. The 


rural laborer, pressed into the serv- 
ice of the machine, could no longer 
hear the lark as it rose from dewy 
English meadows, but, worse than 
that, the psalms he had chanted in 
church and the folk-songs he had 
once sung at his work were ex- 
changed for the bawdy ditties of 
the ale-house. The godly, puritani- 
cal folk whose mills overtopped 
their conventicles have much for 
which to answer. And, not least, 
must they face up to the fact that, 
when a man of vision was sent 
them, they scorned the message he 
was prepared to deliver but ex- 
ploited for their own ends the 
genius with which Heaven had en- 
dowed him. He pleaded for social 
righteousness and they gave him— 
a coronet and the smiles of royalty. 

It would be idle to pretend that 
the legacy of the Victorian age was 
not passed on to succeeding gen- 
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erations. And now at last the day 
of reckoning has come. The civi- 
lization which the nineteenth cen- 
tury prophets (including the author 
of Sybil) criticized so severely is 
being tested in a manner which 
raises the question whether the ex- 
perience will not end in complete 
destruction and a fresh beginning. 
It is strange to reflect that the 
events which, at the time of writ- 
ing, are in progress have tended 
to bring about the long-delayed 
changes forecast in the novels un- 
der review. It is no mere “crowd” 
without common purpose and 
divided into “two nations” — the 
rich and the poor— which today 
faces the situation, but a people 
conscious of its great tradition and, 
for the time being, united in its 
defense. King and commoners, as 
in the dream of the Victorian ideal- 
ist, stand shoulder to shoulder. 
Organic solidarity has come and 
citizenship today means not eligi- 
bility to vote, but willingness to 
serve the common cause. It is 
doubtful whether the huge spraw- 
ling city on the Thames will ever 
be itself again. Cobbett called it 
“the wen,” and indeed, it suggests 
a cancerous growth rather than the 
healthy development of an organic 
center. The easy mark it presents 
to the enemy and the battering 
which, as a result, it has received 
suggests that, in the future, urban- 
ism on this scale will give place to 
a national life less centralized. And 
this conclusion is confirmed by the 
increasing importance which a pol- 
icy of self-sufficiency in the matter 
of food supplies is giving to agri- 
culture. It is on the cards that this 
generation may see an England 
solidly based on the soil. Above 
all, signs are not wanting that the 
warning given by the collapse of 
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France is having its effect. A saner 
mood, voiced recently by a leading 
statesman and by editorials in The 
Times, gives evidence of welcome 
spiritual undercurrents. But, so 
stubborn was the resistance to pro- 
phetic warnings that it has taken 
events which may be styled apoca- 
lyptic to evoke these tokens of con- 
trition. 

It is in the lurid glare of incen- 
diary bombs, and not by the glow 
of its blast-furnaces minting money 
that we must judge the complacent 
England of the Victorian age. The 
tragedy of Disraeli is, also, I repeat, 
the tragedy of the generation which, 
betraying him into unholy compro- 
mises with political corruption and 
vulgar Philistinism, bequeathed to 
its successors a heritage of death. 

We must not miss the signifi- 
cance of the fact that not only was 
Disraeli a Jew by birth but that, 
also, the ideals and principles 


which his better self proclaimed 


were of Hebrew origin. If, on the 
one hand, like his ancestors, he 
evaded the Cross, it is none the less 
true that racial memories of a 
theocracy insistent on social right- 
eousness haunted his mind, and 
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occasionally found expression in 
his speech and writings. He was 
fully aware of the vocation to which 
his Jewishness called him. “What 
can we do against Europe?” asks a 
character in Tancred, and the an- 
swer is, “Save it.” “We cannot save 
ourselves,” says the first speaker, 
“what means have we to save oth- 
ers?” To which comes the reply: 
“The same you have ever exercised, 
Divine Truth. Send forth a great 
thought, as you have done before, 
from Mount Sinai, from the villages 
of Galilee, from the deserts of 
Arabia, and you may again remodel 
all their institutions, change their 
principles of action, and breathe a 
new spirit into the whole scope of 
their existence.” And the man who, 
in Sybil, wrote: “The Church of 
Rome is to be respected as the only 
Hebraeo-Christian Church extant,” 
knew in whose keeping the life- 
restoring Hebrew heritage was best 
preserved. That the individual 
who could write thus and yet de- 
scend to the petty ambitions, party 
intrigues and snobbish flattery of 
royal personages which mar his 
life I have not hesitated to describe 
as “the Tragedy of Disraeli.” 











By LupMILA 


HE non-Russian speaking world 

has long been familiar with the 
famous Marxist phrase so often re- 
peated by Lenin, “Religion is the 
opium of the people,” but few com- 
prehend how fundamental and how 
essential to Communism this con- 
cept is. Even those of us, who are 
Russian, have not always fully real- 
ized that the struggle against reli- 
gion was not a passing phase of 
Communism but of its very essence. 
The reason for this common failure 
to realize that without Atheism 
there can be no Communism is to 
be found, I believe, in the general 
ignorance concerning current Soviet 
propaganda on this subject. I have 
made a particular study of this 
propaganda and am offering here- 
with exact translations from im- 
portant Soviet articles, in order that 
my American readers may judge for 
themselves whether or not Commu- 
nism is a real threat to the funda- 
mental American ideal of religious 
freedom. 

Lenin has said in his works (Vol. 
XIV., p. 70) published by the State 
Publishing Department in Moscow 
in 1929: “We must fight against re- 
ligion. This is the A.B.C. of all ma- 
terialism and consequently of Marx- 
ism.” 

And from that time on to the 
present day Soviet propaganda rings 
the changes on this theme. For 
example, the following statement is 
made in Pravda (July 20, 1939): 


1 Evrrontat. Nore: In speaking of the Church 
in the following article, Miss Rklitsky refers 
to the Russian Orthodox Church, of which she 
is a member. 
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“The anti-religious propaganda has 
in our country the character of a 
state policy; it is an integral part 
of the whole politico-educational 
and party set-up.” 

Such a statement is amply borne 
out by Articles 122 and 126 of the 
Penal Code: The giving of reli- 
gious education to children shall en- 
tail one year of forced labor; The 
performance of any religious rite 
in any state institution or the in- 
stallation of any kind of religious 
picture entails three to six months 
of forced labor. 

These sentences have been select- 
ed from hundreds of similar ones. 
They all go to prove that anti-re- 
ligious activity in Soviet Russia is 
not a “casual excess,” a “misinter- 
pretation of Communism,” but its 
fundamental task. 

To understand why religion is so 
odious to the Communists, we must 
first study their definition of reli- 
gion and try to see how they ex- 
plain the reasons for the origin and 
spread of religion among men. To 
the phrase “Religion is the opium 
of the people,” Lenin added the leg- 
end “a sort of cheap hooch.” “It 
is fear that has created gods,” he 
says. “Helpless in the face of the 
exploiters, the working class per- 
force begins to believe in a better 
life in another world, just as the 
helpless savage began to believe in 
gods, devils and miracles.” 

But science, the Communistic 
leaders claim, has proved that there 
is no God. And Tchkalov, a no- 
torious hero of Soviet aviation, has 



























contributed his bit to this propa- 
ganda by asserting that “all these 
stories about God sitting in the sky 
are funny to me; I know how it is 
up there, and I have not seen any 
gods.” 

On the one hand religion is 
jeered and mocked at; on the other 
it is held up to the people as a ter- 
rible monster that seeks only to de- 
spoil them. Lenin explains (Vol. 


XIV., p. 68) that “Religion urges” 


the poor to humble themselves so 
that the rich can live peacefully and 
exploit them. ... All the religions 
are organs of bourgeois reaction, 


serving to defend the exploiters and ° 


stupefy the working classes.” 

Having noted in these quotations 
the reasons for the Communists’ 
struggle against religion, it becomes 
interesting to study the methods 
they use. 

To begin with, during the civil 
war in Russia, religion was consid- 
ered merely as an aspect of coun- 
ter-revolution; accordingly it was 
brutally suppressed and persecuted 
by the hideous Cheka, better known 
to the American public as the 
G.P.U., the Soviet official special po- 
lice. It would be impossible to give 
here an adequate description of 
those terrible years. The following 
snatches of Soviet doggerel culled 
from the Bolshevist monthly maga- 
zine Yav (Oct. 1929, p. 7) will give 
a feeble idea of it: 


“Stability, stability! We drag thee 
in a whirl, 

We thrash holiness with a whip, 

We torture the weak body of 
Christ, 

We torture it in the Cheka.” 


“Now then, do pardon us sinners! 
Save us as thou didst the robber 
on Golgotha. 
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We wildly spill thy holy blood, 
As we spill water from the wash- 
bowl.” 


and this: 


“Go to the devil! Splendid is our 
obscene dance 

On the porch of the Church. 

Christ is again on the Cross, while 
we have taken 

Barabbas for a walk down the 
Tverskoi Boulevard.” 


Only with a knowledge of such 
excesses can we understand Stalin’s 
boast, taken from the same sheet: 
“Have we crushed the reactionary 
priesthood? Yes, we have.” 

But persecution of existing insti- 
tutions was not enough; the Soviet 
Government came to realize that 
persecution frequently makes re- 
sistance stronger. Therefore its aim 
was to raise up a new generation 
which would be absolutely free of 
any such tainted ideas. 

The first attempt was to “corrupt 
the Church,” followed by a revela- 
tion to the people of scandals which 
would naturally repel them. The 
leaders founded a new institution, 
a mere parody of an ecclesiastical 
organization, called “The Living 
Church.’’ They engaged bogus 
priests and bishops who led loose 
lives, drinking, and hobnobbing 
with women and with the Atheists. 
This attempt was unsuccessful; for 
very shame the people of Russia 
almost completely boycotted “The 
Living Church.” 

The anti-religious campaign was 
not confined to the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. The magazine Bezboj- 
nik (No. 4, 1927), points out that 
“Christianity, Islamism and Juda- 
ism are equally hateful.” It was 
to eliminate all religion that a sys- 
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tem of deliberate atheistic educa- 
tion was started. 

The first tool of attack was the 
literary one. In Fifteen Years of 
Militant Atheism, published in 1932 
by the State Publishing Department 
in Moscow, Yakovleff gives an idea 
of the enormous quantity of anti- 
religious literature printed in the 
Soviet Union. I quote from this 
briefly: 

“From 1922 to 1932, 1,700 differ- 
ent anti-religious books and sepa- 
rate pamphlets, not including leaf- 
lets, were published in Moscow and 
in other cities. In addition, 2,300 
anti-religious articles were pub- 
lished in magazines. The circula- 
tion of these books and pamphlets 
has been not less than 40 million 
copies. Of the periodical circula- 


tion, from 1927 to 1930 there were 
sold 36,664,432 copies of the week- 
ly newspaper Bezbojnik, 742,588 
copies of the monthly magazine 


Anti-Religious, and many other 
magazines. Each publication was 
intended for a definite level of read- 
ers—the Anti-Religious, for the 
leading members of the party, the 
Bezbojnik, for the workers, the Vil- 
lage Bezbojnik, for the peasants.” 
Since 1931, according to Yakovleff, 
a special magazine, The Young Bez- 
bojnik, has been published for chil- 
dren. 

Another form of anti-religious 
activity was the anti-religious mu- 
seum, whose growth is described 
in detail by Comrade Kogan in 
the same book, Fifteen Years of 
Militant Atheism. Most of these 
museums were established in for- 
mer cathedrals and monasteries. 
Moscow has the Central Anti-Reli- 
gious Museum, and many others— 
one of them is housed in the Don 
Monastery. In Leningrad, says Ko- 
gan, one of the most popular is the 
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Museum of the History of Religion, 
housed in the Kazan Cathedral; and 
there is still another in St. Isaac 
Cathedral. Many museums have 
special anti-religious sections. 
There have been anti-religious 
fairs; one of the most successful 
was organized in 1931 in the Don- 
bass district; it was a kind of trav- 
eling fair, the All-Ukrainian Mu- 
seum Village. 

In the first days the anti-religious 
propaganda was furthered by only 
a few Communist leaders and Kom- 
somoltzis, members of the Union of 
Communist Youth; but it soon grew 
into a real mass movement and was 
organized on a very large scale, as 
is stated by Comrade Kalinin in the 
same report. In 1925 was founded 
the Union of Militant Atheists. It 
had 87,033 members in 1926 and 
5,500,000 members in 1932; and the 
Five Year Plan promised 10 million 
members for 1934 and 22 millions 
for 1937. In 1930, even children 
under fourteen years were organ- 
ized into the Union of Young Athe- 
ists. The Union of Militant Athe- 
ists was very active; it had special 
agitator groups, traveling all over 
Russia, lecturing in the villages and 
the towns, organizing local activi- 
ties. 

As anti-religious propaganda was 
a state policy, every element of the 
country’s life was required to con- 
tribute to it. The theater, naturally, 
had an important part to play. In 
the same book there is the follow- 
ing description of this activity: 

“From October, 1930 to March, 
1931 the Atheist Theater in Lenin- 
grad organized 360 anti-religious 
performances; it had several trav- 
eling companies visiting the provin- 
cial towns. There were special anti- 
religious films such as the Saint’s 
Daughter, the Monkey and the Man, 
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the Mechanics of the Brain, etc. 
Special anti-religious music as the 
‘Dance of the Drunken Nuns Pro- 
cession’ in the second act of Poul- 
ver’s opera The Fourteenth Division 
was very popular. A musical office 
was set up by the government for 
the express purpose of satirical in- 
terpretation of religious tunes.” 

Naturally, for such a serious and 
important task the Soviet leaders 
needed special workers. In the same 
book we find a long report of the 
training of these agents. 

“In 1926 we started a systematic 
instruction of the future anti-reli- 
gious propagandists, with full pro- 
grams, textbooks, etc. By the year 


1931-32 we had 60 special anti-re- 
ligious universities.” 

This report proudly issued by the 
Soviets themselves is but a short 
summary of their frantic anti-reli- 
gious activity. 


It will be interesting for Ameri- 
can readers to have some idea of 
the extent of this propaganda: One 
of the most important of their 
weapons was ridicule. 
vals of Christmas and Easter, for 
example, were turned into the most 
unseemly carnivals held all over 
Russia. Another, as they termed 
it, was the “uncovering of religious 
mystifications, of the ecclesiastical 
cheating of mankind.” In the mon- 
asteries they exhumed the bodies of 
the saintly dead in order to show 
that they were nothing but putre- 
faction. In the magazine Bezboj- 
nik of August, 1928, is the follow- 
ing account of what may be found 
in the Central Anti-Religious Mu- 
seum in Moscow: 

“Go yourself to the museum, visit 
this workshop of religion, and you 
will see that the priests’ workshop 
is in fact just the same as the sor- 
cerers’. . . . What will you not 


The festi-~ 
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find there?: soiled rags from our 
Lord’s vestments, saints’ dirty nails, 
hairs from their beards; chicken 
and pig’s bones that are palmed off 
as holy relics.” 

The Communists’ aim was not 
only to sow the poisoned seed of ¢ 
doubt in the hearts of the people but 
at the same time to link religion 
with anything that can inspire 
envy, bitterness, animosity, or con- 
tempt. Religion is harmful, they 
say; religion supports all kinds of 
vice. What are religious festivals 
but mere “drunken brawls.” How 
do the priests live? They never 
work; they take the money of the 
poor, cheated, working people. 

In any popular anti-religious 
magazine you will find hundreds of 
caricatures. These represent priests 
as fat peddlers selling holy water, 
holy bread, candles, etc.; red-faced 
priests lolling before a richly ap- 
pointed table, throwing a piece of 
stale bread to a ragged, starving 
peasant. Appended is a list of all 
the wines and costly dishes ordered 
for the Pope’s table during Lent. 
The Bezbojnik (No. 20, 1922) ad- 
vises the people “to buy a tractor, 
instead of spending money on East- 
er festivals.” 

Priests are cruel, so the Commu- 
nists assert; they beat little chil- 
dren with the Cross; in the Soviet 
caricatures the priests have the 
Cross in one hand and a revolver 
in the other. God is pictured as 
sitting on a gibbet, giving His ap- 
proval to the hanging and shoot- 
ing of the helpless workers. They 
revel in reproductions of the In- 
quisition, of the cruelties of the 
French Civil War in the Middle 
Ages. The Church has always been 
the instigator of war, they say. 

But their most powerful ally, 


Communist leaders claim, is sci- ~ 
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ence. They seek at all times to set 
science against religion. They de- 
liberately identify with the real 
concept of religion many false ideas 
now centuries old and obsolete. 
They present, for instance, as an 
irrefutable argument, the fact that 
the earth revolves around the sun, 
in spite of centuries of Christian 
theology based upon the Ptolomaic 
system. They insist that the Church 
has always persecuted scientists 
and philosophers; Copernicus, Gali- 
leo, Voltaire are their standard ex- 
amples. They even point sneering- 
ly at the United States, where those 
who hold to the Darwinian theory 
are persecuted by religious bigots 
even at this late date. Only in the 
Soviet Union is science triumph- 
ing; in witness thereof the Bezboj- 
nik, of 1927, boasts: “We shall 
celebrate neither Christmas nor 
Easter, but the installation of a new 


water-pipe”! To prove that science 
is more powerful than religion, they 
sprinkle one cabbage patch with: 
holy water and another one with a 
chemical liquid to show that the 
latter spray gives the best results. 


The American reader can now 
judge for himself of the strength 
of this systematic and sometimes 
very clever anti-religious activity. 
For, after twenty-two years, we can 
see the results. Has the Soviet gov- 
ernment succeeded? Has it raised 
a new atheistic, Communistic gen- 
eration, or has it failed? 

For answer, let us study the re- 
action of the people. At first a 
large part of the older generation 
held fast. The priests chose death 
rather than abjure. Most of the 
peasants, too, clung to their old be- 
liefs. But what of the whole popu- 
lation? In the beginning all the 
anti-religious activity certainly ap- 
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peared to bring results, as evi- 
denced by the growth of the Union 
of Militant Atheists. But this was 
forced acceptance of the new order 
and brought no deep and lasting re- 
sponse. Each time the propaganda 
slackened, the Russian people went 
back to their religious observances. 
On holy days, amongst the children 
only fifteen to thirty per cent of the 
regular enrolment attended their 
classes. This persistence in “reli- 
gious prejudices” obliged the Soviet 
leaders to carry on their anti-reli- 
gious propaganda relentlessly. 

To their chagrin the population 
as a whole failed to sustain the 
atheistic point of view. In the Bez- 
bojnik of May, 1939, Comrade 
Oleshtouk claims that “the reli- 
gious survivals are hostile to the 
socialistic regime itself; they are the 
nourishing ground for the odious 
counter-revolutionary work of the 
anti-Soviet elements, the enemies of 
the people.” And he has to con- 
fess that in the whole U.S.S.R. there 
can hardly be found ten clubs where 
the anti-religious propaganda is 
well organized. And the Pravda of 
July 7, 1939, complains that “no 
one thinks about anti-religious 
propaganda until a few days before 
Christmas and Easter.” The gov- 
ernment was finally obliged to al- 
low the people to celebrate these 
feasts, stipulating that they were 
to be observed merely as civic holi- 
days. 

One thing may be stated with 
certainty: there is no more anti- 
religious enthusiasm: the govern- 
ment has not raised an atheistic 
generation. But has the Church dis- 
appeared? Almost all the church 
buildings have been closed, most 
of the former priesthood wiped out 
but religion has found new cham- 
pions. Struggling against almost 
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insurmountable odds, with no other 
weapon than their own deep Faith, 
they have devoted their lives to the 
saving of the Russian soul; defying 
all danger, with almost certain mar- 
tyrdom as the price they must pay, 
these heroic shepherds continually 
find new ways to bring the consola- 
tions of religion to their beloved 
people. In the Bezbojnik, No. 6, 
1936, there is an unconsciously re- 
vealing account of their fearless ac- 
tivity, an account reminiscent of 
the first Christian martyrs: 

“The leaders of the religious 
congregations adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. They have 
altered several ceremonies; many 
of these are performed without the 
presence of those for whom they 
are intended. For marriage the 
members send their wedding rings; 
for funerals, a clod of earth or some 
clothes. After the ‘blessing’ of 


these clothes the priests give the 


dead person’s relatives special notes 
meant to be placed under the de- 
ceased’s head before burial; what is 
written in these notes is kept 
secret. The priests have organized 
traveling missions and go about 
from village to village holding 
divine service wherever possible; 
often in private homes. In some 
cases they have even changed the 
dates of the big feast days, so that 
all their adherents may celebrate 
with their accustomed religious 
ceremonial and without detection.” 

In this and the following Soviet 
reports, we can read the story of 
the most intense struggle to keep 
religion alive. In the Bezbojnik 
for August and July, 1937, we read: 

“In Sobolenov, the pastor contin- 
ues to call the church-council; he 
reads the Constitution and inter- 
prets it in his own manner... . In 
the Ivanov district, in the village 
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of Fedorov, Pastor Orlov man- 
ages to be on duty in the office of 
the village Soviet itself, and to hold 
religious converse with all visitors.” 
All the reporters emphasize the in- 
creasing activity of the clergy and 
their followers: “In the village of 
Chestakov there is a youth choir 
under the leadership of the church 
choirmaster. The same thing is 
happening in Otradno. .. . In Kras- 
snaia Gora, on the kolkhoze (collec- 
tive farm], the priest and his wife 
have persuaded three young girls to 
call themselves nuns.” 

The newspapers do not record 
the punishment meted out to these 
“enemies of the people” in the 
name of “Communist expediency” 
but we may be sure that the per- 
sons referred to have felt the full 
force of the “administrative acts” 
of the Soviet regime. And it is the 
blood of these humble but cou- ' 
rageous martyrs which is nourish- 
ing that spirit of religious revival 
throughout vast Russia. 

At the anti-religious conference 
on December 26, 1937, Comrade 
Yaroslavsky, high in the ranks of 
the government, said—and he can- 
not be suspected of any religious 
leanings — that “in such cities as 
Omsk, at least one-fourth of the 
population believes in God; and in 
the villages, the percentage is two- 
thirds.” The Pravda of July 7, 1939, 
admits that “religion survives 
among millions of workers.” The 
same issue of Pravda publishes a 
supporting statement: 

“Shoura Shterbitskaia has been 
excluded from the Komsomol. Un- 
til recently, she was one of the 
most brilliant pupils of her class. 
Now, when she is asked about her 
plans for the future she replies that 
that is ‘in the hands of God.’ She 
talks slowly and her fingers seem 
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to be ceaselessly counting the beads 
of an invisible rosary. She is at- 
tending the services of an Evan- 
gelists group, way up in the busiest 
workers’ section of Novorossisk, in 
a low-ceilinged, narrow room, filled 
with benches; a pulpit stands near 
the tiny window. In the evenings 
prayers, mournful singing and 
sounds of weeping come from this 
place...” 

The Bezbojnik, No. 9, 1939, notes 
and comments on this stubborn vi- 
tality of the religious spirit: 

“It would be unwise and politi- 
cally dangerous to underestimate 
the tenacity and the extent of the 
religious survival. One is tempted 
to believe that it prevails only 


among the old people; but the truth 
is that even among the youth, 
brought up under Soviet restric- 
tions, in the atmosphere of Com- 
munistic revolution, religion still 


survives. In the Moscow district, 
during Lent, many children went 
to church for their confession and 
communion. .. . Many think this 
does not apply to party members; 
but, on the contrary, certain Kom- 
somoltzis and even members of the 
Communist Party have not com- 
pletely freed themselves from the 
stigma of Capitalism. ... One finds 
Komsomoltzis getting married in 
churches, baptizing their children, 
attending religious celebrations.” 
All these quotations and hun- 
dreds of others, which might be 
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cited, tell the same story. Despite 
all the persecution, the clever 
propaganda, the Soviet government 
has failed to eradicate religion from 
the hearts of the Russian people. 
Religion has not disappeared; it is 
even growing stronger. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that 
it is the need of religion which is 
growing, for the feeling in Russia 
is not for one special religion; there 
is no real knowledge of one definite 
Church; there is just a craving for 
“religion.” There are some who 
have never been in a church, many 
still call themselves “materialists,” 
but as one Red Army soldier, a pris- 
oner in Finland, said, “I have never 
heard a good word about God; they 
say He does not exist, but I think 
He must exist; it cannot be that 
there is no God.” The Red soldier 
is right. This is the universal cry, 
the yearning of the human soul, the 
deepest human instinct, and noth- 
ing, no one can destroy it, not even 
the Communist regime, however 
cruel and clever may be its blas- 
phemous devices. 

The Russian people have with- 
stood ceaseless persecutions, spirit- 
breaking ridicule and systematic 
schemes for the corruption of their 
souls, but their souls are not dead. 
They have, by their sufferings, 
given the world fresh and glorious 
proof of the existence of God. But 
Russia needs the prayers of all 
Christians. 





READING AS A VICE 


By ELEANOR DOWNING 


HE distinguished prelate on the 

platform pointed his finger 
menacingly at the graduates. “Read- 
ing,” he announced, “is the panacea 
of feeble minds, the pap of mental 
adolescents. Reading is the mortal 
sin of modern culture. Cast aside 
your books, young men; think for 
yourselves, and the future will be 
safe.” 

I gasped with horror. Under my 
Alice blue voile, with the stitched 
taffeta bands, I could feel my heart 
pounding. Mother and Dad, on 
either side of me, exchanged be- 
wildered glances. Never had such 
heresy been uttered in our genteel 
household, with its bookshelves 


reaching from floor to ceiling and 
THE CaTHOLIC Wor LD, The Atlantic 
and Current Literature on the li- 
brary table. The professors, in their 
flowing robes, listened with inscru- 


table, sphinx-like stare. Only 
among the eighty-six graduates, 
ranged at either end of the plat- 
form, might one detect, here and 
there, the flash of an approving 
smile. 

When the Recessional had been 
sung by the college choir and my 
brother and the eighty-five bear- 
ing sheepskins had filed down the 
aisle, I slithered over to my uncle. 

“Uncle John,” I queried, “about 
reading. .. . You heard what he 
said?” 

It was Uncle John who, three 
years before had steered me tact- 
fully from Adelaide Proctor and 
Mrs. Hemans to Keats and Shelley. 
It was among his shelves that I had 
learned to love the smell and “feel” 


of books, to pounce on first editions, 
to turn lovingly yellowed pages, 
with strange Celtic or Latin words. 
He brought his gray poet’s eyes 
down to my level, which was below 
his shoulder, and smiled. 

“My dear, Bishop Bremen has 
learned everything he knows from 
books—and he knows a lot. I 
shouldn’t worry, if I were you. 
When you have read as many books 
as the good bishop, your mind will 
be your library.” 

But it was not until two years 
later that I really understood. We 
were seated, fourteen of us girls, 
with psyches and embroidered lin- 
gerie blouses, around the table in 
the English room. The late winter 
sun gleamed through the Boston 
ferns on the windowsill and lit the 
engraving of the Canterbury Pil- 
grims above Miss Thompson’s head. 
Before us on the table lay our “his- 
tory of lit.” textbooks, open at 
“The Revival of Learning.” Miss 
Thompson flung back her head, 
with a characteristic gesture, and 
ran her long nervous fingers 
through the masses of her bushy 
gray hair. 

“And, my dear girls,” she said, 
“when you go to Westminster Ab- 
bey—as go you must—remember 
that close by, in St. Margaret’s 
Church—” 

“Where the weddings are held,” 
interpolated Winnie Graham, who 
read the society columns. 

“Remember, Winnie and the 
rest of you, to look at the Caxton 
memorial window, and to read Ten- 
nyson’s inscription: 
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“*Thy prayer was Light — more 
Light—while time shall last! 
Thou sawest a glory growing 
on the night, 
But not the shadows which that 
Light would cast, 
Till shadows vanish in the 
Light of Light.’ 


And get the meaning of it,” she 
added; “not all books are good; not 
all reading is worth while. The 
important thing is, what you select 
to read and what you bring to the 
reading.” 

Now I understood. Anything 
good might be bad if you misused 
it. Books were like food—neces- 
sary, but needing selective care. 
One might overeat, or eat at the 
wrong time; like the fried eggs 
spread with raspberry jam _ that 
Vera, Sidney, and I had eaten with 
shoehorns at our last midnight 
feast. 

But, alas! 
bled the age which St. Ignatius 
fixed as the all-important period for 
training in the habits of virtue. I 
was rooted in the iniquity of desul- 
tory and undisciplined reading. Nor 
is there any hope that I shall ever 
free myself from the habits of my 
early years—until, perhaps, I am as 
old as Bishop Bremen. 

Reading has always been for me 
an occasion of sin. It led to my first 
lie, or, at any rate, to the imputa- 
tion of lying. At four, I was de- 
voured by an insatiable longing to 
read. But my parents, thinking five 
a desirable age for literacy, left me 
in abysmal ignorance. Since no one 
would teach me to read, I deter- 
mined to resort to my own methods. 

Among the books on my nursery 
shelf was a large book with a white 
cover and charming colored illus- 
trations. It was in French and pur- 


I had, by then, dou- 
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ported to trace the life of “petit 
Pierre,” from his early morning 
bath in a round tin tub till his eve- 
ning prayers at his mother’s knee. 

Daily I would bring the book to 
my nurse. “Read about Pierre in 
the Tuileries,” I would say, point- 
ing to the picture of the small boy 
in a sailor suit whipping his top 
between the flower beds. 

Then I would point to the picture 
of Pierre ingurgitating a croissant 
and a bar of chocolate, “Now read 
about Pierre’s gouté,” I would urge. 

While Céleste read, I would listen 
spellbound to the words, repeating 
them below my breath. Occasion- 
ally she would protest, “But there 
are other books, chérie. Why al- 
ways this one? Wouldn’t you like 
Les Malheurs de Sophie or Les 
Mémoires d’un Ane’’? 

“No, I like this book best,” I 
would answer doggedly. 

One Sunday, after dinner, I 
brought the book with me to the 
library. Opening it, I laid it on 
Mother’s lap. 

“I can read,’’ I announced 
proudly. 

The family looked its incredulity. 

“I can,” I insisted. 

Mother turned to the picture of 
Pierre rolling his hoop. 

“Petit Pierre,” I read glibly, “aime 
jouer au cergeau. Tout les jours il 
s’amuse ainsi, avec ses petits cama- 
rades.” 

Dad and the boys had gathered 
around Mother’s chair. Pages were 
turned, but captions and text ran 
smoothly from my tongue. The 
family, now convinced, looked at me 
with astonishment. Had it uncon- 
sciously nurtured an infant prod- 
igy? My bosom swelled with pride. 
I knew as much as that stuck up 
Elsie Fiske, who was seven and 
could read Hans Christian Andersen. 
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But my triumph was short-lived. 
Alas for the fiction of my erudition, 
Howard had noted my swift prelim- 
inary glance at each picture; and 
there were two that looked alike— 
petit Pierre being dressed and petit 
Pierre being undressed. Flashing 
the picture of Pierre’s morning 
toilet before me, he covered it with 
his hand. That wasn’t fair. How 
could you “read” without seeing the 
picture? But I had had a fleeting 
glimpse of it. 

“Pierre,” I read, “est fatigué. Il 
est huit heures. Il va se coucher.” 

There was a roar of laughter, and 
I dissolved in tears. 

When the laughter had subsided, 
Howard turned on me accusingly. 
“You said you could read. That’s 
a lie.” 

“It’s not,” I shouted, “I can read. 
I just didn’t see the picture.” 

It was only after elaborate ex- 
planation that I understood that 
reading was not based on memori- 
zation. 

After that, Mother and Dad ca- 
pitulated, and I spent every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
ing, from ten to eleven, with Miss 
Taylor in the sitting room, reading 
about Hen Pen. On the table was 
the primer, a book with a green 
cover, decorated with clover blos- 
soms and a picture of Hen Pen, lift- 
ing one leg majestically. 

I thought the stories about Hen 
Pen rather silly—almost as silly as 
the poem, “I Wish { Were a Prim- 
rose,” which I had to recite for com- 
pany. But when I graduated to 
Myths of Greece and Rome, the in- 
eptitudes of Hen Pen were for- 
gotten. 

My bedroom adjoined the sitting 
room, and when the wind was on 
the library side, Mother and Dad 
would sit there of an evening, he 
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in his leather chair, she in her 
wicker rocker with the blue satin 
ribbon. Sometimes they would dis- 
cuss dull, grown-up things, but 
again the conversation would turn 
on “the children.” And then I was 
all ears. One shouldn’t listen at 
doors, I knew. But lying in bed, 
where one ought to be and “hear- 
ing things” wasn’t eavesdropping. 
So I listened without compunction 
to Mother’s comment on my newly 
acquired skill. 

I chuckled to myself, for I knew 
how Mother would disapprove of 
my lying awake till the clock struck 
ten, finishing the unfinished stories 
of people about whom I read, or con- 
ducting imaginary conversations 
with them. 

Mother heard the giggle. “Is that 
child awake?” she exclaimed. 

Turning the gas high, she looked 
in; but I was good at imitation 
sleep. 

“No, only dreaming,” she con- 
cluded, and I heard her rocker 
creak, as I continued the wedding 
ceremony of Alice in Wonderland, 
in a white point d’esprit dress and 
orange blossoms, to Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. 

In those days books were, by pa- 
rental order, put away at six, neatly 
ranged in my bird’s-eye maple book- 
case with the pink pongee curtains. 
The rosy light from the west win- 
dow touched with delicate fingers 
the gold on The Violet Fairy Book 
and Tanglewood Tales, as I turned 
reluctantly away. But those were 
spacious times, when all the day 
was mine; when only the watering 
of the ferns, the feeding of Mimi, 
the kitten, or the compulsion of a 
walk would interrupt my explora- 
tion into the lives of Little Nell, of 
Hans Brinker, or the Little Lame 
Prince. How I hated to be torn 
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away from my perusal and sent 
tramping over slippery pavements, 
the cold biting the tips of my ears 
and drawing tears from my eyes! 
Like young Ismael, I had to be 
driven forth into the wilderness. 

When threats failed, persuasion 
was employed. Mother would ap- 
proach me, paper in hand. “I have 
heard,” she would remark, “that 
there is a family of puppies at Num- 
ber 2467 North Elmer Street. I 
thought that you might like to go 
with Céleste to see the puppies; so 
I’ve written down the number.” Or, 
“There’s a lady who makes angel 
cake at Hadley Place. I can’t re- 
member the number of the house, 
but it’s a brown house, with two 
towers. Will you go with Céleste 
and see if you can find her? And 
buy two cakes, one with vanilla and 
one with chocolate frosting.” 

In five minutes, bundled in eques- 
trian tights, leggings, reefer and 
tam, I would eagerly set forth in 
pursuit of angel cake or puppies. 
But the numbers on North Elmer 
Street ended mysteriously at 246, 
and there was no brown house with 
two towers on Hadley Place. 

Then came school, piano lessons, 
dancing lessons; and the beautiful 
leisure of my babyhood was at an 
end. Even when six o'clock bed 
time became eight, home work and 
practicing left only hurried half 
hours for literary adventure. With 
the postponement of bed time till 
nine, a gleam of hope appeared. 
And when, at the age of fourteen, 
curfew ceased to sound at all, the 
balance of life was restored. The 
leisure of night became mine—of 
night, when “the gradual dusky 
veil” shuts out the clamor of day: 
the ringing of class-bells and tele- 
phone, the beat of the metronome, 
the barking of the dogs begging for 
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a walk, the insistent demands of 
one’s elders: “Run, like a good girl, 
and bring me the scissors out of my 
top drawer.” “Really, dear, you 
must answer Aunt Ellen’s letter.” 
Day became a journey toward the 
quiet haven of the rocking chair, be- 
side the library lamp, when, home 
work done, I might rejoin Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, Ben Hur, or Don 
Quixote. 

But before the clock struck 
eleven, the droop of eyelids would 
shut out the world of illusion in the 
deeper illusion of dreams. Half- 
way through a chapter, I would 
stagger off to bed, my finger be- 
tween the pages. I should wake 
early, I promised myself, and finish 
the chapter: a promise never ful- 
filled. The rap-tap on my door at 
seven-fifteen was the inevitable 
opening of my day. 

It was not until years later that 
I acquired the art of wakefulness, 
the discipline of resistance to sleep, 
which set wider still the gates of 
leisure. Now, by dint of long prac- 
tice, sleep stands at bay, till two 
o’clock. At eleven, the last theme 
is crammed into my brief case, the 
last curler snapped into place, and 
I stretch out luxuriously in the 
chaise longue beside the shaded 
lamp. 

As I read, the small vexations of 
the day disappear. I am no longer 
a harried college teacher, pursued 
by a pack of students, hungry for 
marks, hungry also (thank God!) 
for knowledge; I am no longer poor, 
wondering how I can stretch the 
dollars till the thirty-first. I am in 
another world, timeless, radiant, 
unconfined. Dollars no longer 
count: I am the inheritor of gold 
unrustable—beauty, and love and 
laughter, and the high adventures 
of the spirit. 
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The pool of quiet stretches about 
me. The soft darkness presses to 
my windowsill. All are asleep, but 
my little clock and I, and the book 
that is more alive than either of us. 
Twelve strokes: the night is just be- 
ginning. One stroke: plenty of time 
to read; it’s early yet. Two: well, 
one must sleep to work. Click goes 
the electric switch; darkness in- 
vades the room. I slip into bed. In- 
stantly, I am asleep. The rhythm 
of life has borne me from labor to 
waking dreams, from dreams to 
darkness, as the surge of slumber 
will cast me again on the shore of 
day. 

Only when the alarm tinkles at 
seven do I become aware that read- 
ing is a vice. I lie in bed wonder- 
ing how I can ever get up; how I 
can possibly do all the things that 
must be done before night. Sub- 
ways, city streets, endless corridors, 
classes, conferences, committee 
meetings,—I see them all, and my- 
self a small automaton, rushing 
hither and thither, talking, gesticu- 
lating. ... How nice it would be to 
turn over and go to sleep. Apage 
Santana! ...1Iam up, and the day 
has begun. 

If night is, par excellence, the 
time for reading, daytime, too, 
brings its temptations and its op- 
portunities. There are, for in- 
stance, the subway trains. No one 
can detest them as I do. Dejectedly, 
I clatter through the turnstile and 
—if I am lucky—slither into a seat. 
The garish posters, the glaring 
bulbs, the odor of tightly wedged 
humanity stir me to vague nausea. 

“Remember, these are human be- 
ings,” my conscience warns, “every 
one of them as good as you.” 

But conscience and democratic 
ideals are lost in distaste of gum- 
chewers and toe-treaders. 
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Then I remember the book under 
my arm. It is Richard II; Shake- 
speare and the Divina Commedia 
being reserved for subway reading, 
as they fit so neatly in one’s hand- 
bag. As I turn a page, the rumble 
and vibration cease; the lights 
grow dim, the roof soars to vaulted 
height; the human faces recede, 
grow solemn, sinister. Richard, 
“that fair rose,” stands in Westmin- 
ster Hall, convicted by his own fol- 
lies and the greed of Bolingbroke. 
But there is still escape—the escape 
of a devitalized imagination that 
knows how to distort life to its pur- 
pose. Grasping the mirror, he sees 
in it the face “that, like the sun, did 
make beholders wink,” and, gath- 
ered about him, Pilates, who have 
delivered him to his sour cross. 
But one shares Richard’s illusion. 
He stands before us every inch a 
king. Bolingbroke shrinks to insig- 
nificance; and, as the mirror shiv- 
ers to fragments, the echoes of Car- 
lisle’s prophecy whispers from the 
shadowed vaulting. 

Suddenly there is a jolt, and the 
scene is New York, 1941. The crowd 
is pouring out on the platform. 
Richard and my glasses are hastily 
crammed into my handbag, and out 
come my gloves. For a moment, I 
am confused by the scramble and 
scurry: I still have one foot planted 
in the fourteenth century. As I 
stand on the corner of Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-Second Street, I 
wonder if I am a half-sister of Rich- 
ard, preferring, like him, to read 
life in a mirror. Am I an escapist? 
Well, perhaps. What matter—if 
the escape helps one to face harsh 
reality? 

Once my oculist, noticing the 
book that is a perennial part of my 
outdoor equipment, uttered the 
pious wish that I was not a train- 
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and-subway-reader. Smiling non- 
committally, I had a vision of my- 
self, aged twelve, being conveyed 
around Europe with my nose glued 
to a Tauchnitz book. 

“For goodness’ sake!” Mother 
would exclaim, as the Swiss train 
puffed through scenes of incredible 
loveliness, “Put that book away and 
look out. I might just as well have 
left you at home, for all that you 
are seeing of Europe.” 

“I can see the scenery perfectly 
well without looking at it,” I would 
retort. “There’s a range of snow- 
covered mountains in the distance; 
to the left, there’s an old church 
with a belfry, and beyond it, a 
group of chalets; to the right there’s 
a stream with a bridge across it and 
two men fishing, and beyond that a 
chateau with... .” 

“Oh, do stop,” Mother would 
urge, “and go on with your read- 
ing.” 

And, somehow, I remember the 
scenery far better for having seen it 
out of the tail of my eye. 

Reading with one’s meals is a 
pleasant vice, provided one eats 
alone or with insensitive compan- 
ions. It should be restricted, how- 
ever, to the interval between 
courses, since soup and ice cream 
offer distractions that may end in 
catastrophe. Moreover, one should 
adapt one’s reading to the occasion. 
Lamb and Belloc are delightful table 
companions; Landor’s Imaginary 
Conversations and Agnes Repplier’s 
Points of View fill in most agreeably 
the gustatory pauses. On the other 
hand, I should not recommend for 
such occasions a book on bacteria, 
or even a French grammar. 

One of my classmates at college 
made it a practice never to study, 
except at mealtime. Her days were 
far too occupied with knitting 
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sweaters, visiting her friends, and 
writing letters to John to permit of 
intellectual trivialities. But during 
dinner, while the rest of us, fagged 
with long hours in the classroom 
and library, exchanged pleasant in- 
anities or plunged into heated argu- 
ment, Eileen would sit impervious 
to the eddies of conversation, her 
French grammar propped against 
the sugar bowl, mumbling monoto- 
nously to herself. During examina- 
tion week, her mumblings would 
acquire a note of frenzy. 

Discussing the latest sociological 
theory of Professor Kerby, we 
would ask, “What do you think 
about it, Eileen?” 

“Shut up,” she would snap indif- 
ferently, “Can’t you see I’m study- 
ing?” 


“Que je m’envais 

Que tu tenva 

Qu’il s’en va 

Que nous nous en allons 
Que vous vous en allez 
Qu’ils s’en vont.” 


But though I should recommend, 
with certain reservations, train-and- 
dinner reading, street reading is, I 
am bound to admit, one of the lower 
forms of the vice under considera- 


tion. Not that I am free from the 
imputation; though, obviously, I 
have not indulged in the practice on 
the sidewalks or street-crossings of 
New York. 

Once, however, on Good Friday, a 
quarter of a century ago, I was 
bound for Santa Croce, in Rome. I 
had been propelled from the tram 
during an exciting passage in Tess 
of the d’Urbervilles, which was not 
precisely Good Friday reading. 
Retribution followed swiftly. For 
some inexplicable reason, I was 
walking along the gutter, while 
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Mother kept sedately to the pave- 
ment. Suddenly, I encountered a 
lamp post. As I crumpled, Mother 
grasped me and ran me into the 
nearest shop. 

“Aqua!” she demanded, with sud- 
den inspiration. 

I was shepherded into a back 
room and soused with water from 
a tap. Later, I proceeded, dazed 
and bedraggled, to the ceremonies 
at Santa Croce. Throughout the 
rest of my Italian journey I bore a 
lump on my forehead which, even 
the dip of my pompadour did not 
conceal. I still wonder why lamp 
posts occurred in a gutter. 

In my review of the past, there 
is one more street-memory con- 
nected with books—a memory I 
should not barter for the Kohinoor. 

In the 1930’s it was my pleasant 
lot to spend two years in Oxford. 
Daily I traveled between North Ox- 
ford and the Bodleian. Alighting 
from the bus on Cornmarket, I 
would turn down Broad Street, past 
Baliol and Trinity on the left and 
the Sheldonian Theater to the right. 
But dotted along Broad Street were 
also bookshops; and each bookshop 
set out its stalls, enticingly, on the 
sidewalk. Above the shelves were 
affixed cards, neatly printed with 
“one shilling,” “sixpence,” and 
sometimes “threepence.” Try as I 
might, I could not get by those 
bookstalls. 

“I'm sure there’s nothing today,” 
I would say, “but I'll take just one 
look.” The look would extend to a 
half-hour—and there were other 
bookstalls farther on. With the 
wind puffing the billowy English 
clouds across the blue, or the Eng- 
lish raindrops pattering on my nose, 
I would stand, filing case and note- 
book tucked under my arm, turning 
the pages, dipping here and there 
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into passages, new or familiar, or 
calculating how many more shil- 
lings I might legitimately spend, 
after last week’s literary debauch of 
seventeen and six. In the end, I 
would depart with Fouard’s The 
Christ: the Son of God, covers 
shabby, but pages uncut, and Mark 
Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imag- 
ination, leather bound and tooled in 
gold. Reluctantly, I would replace 
the almost new copy of the Utopia, 
while a voice below the level of con- 
science assured me I should be back 
for it tomorrow. 

Now, it was eleven, and therefore 
time for morning coffee. So I would 
retreat to the Cadena and spread 
out my treasure in the interstices 
between cream buns and buttered 
scones. 

The Bodleian rarely saw me be- 
fore eleven; but my heart sang a 
song as I worked. The coffee had 
warmed the cockles of my heart, 
and the newly purchased books, 
my spirit. How many happy hours 
I would spend with them, when the 
romantic glamour of Oxford had 
faded to a dream! 

But the happiest hours my pre- 
cious volumes have afforded me 
were those spent buying them. In 
a war-torn world, with Oxford 
shadowed more darkly than with 
scurrying summer clouds, those 
happy hours of bookstall browsing 
appear to belong to another life: the 
only life worth living—the life of 
serene thought, of spiritual secu- 
rity, and freedom. 

Thank God that, in these trou- 
blous days, some of us, at least, 
know the paths of refreshment 
which — when strength is won — 
lead full-circle to the front trenches 
where we must meet daily the chal- 
lenge of new life in a new and peril- 
ous world. 
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NLY the willfully blind can fail 

to see and understand that, sit- 
uated as we are among nations di- 
vided into two opposing camps en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle, 
there is every likelihood that our 
own country may soon or late be 
called upon to play a decisive role 
in determining the destiny of the 
Western World. There is every in- 
dication that, in competition as we 
are with the most ruthless instru- 
mentalities of government yet de- 
vised, we can preserve our institu- 
tions and way of life only through 
such toil and sacrifice as our colo- 
nial and pioneer forbears devoted 
to the task of making our country 
great. And, curiously enough, we 
owe this reawakening of our na- 
tional consciousness to the dicta- 
tors abroad who, as the late Lord 
Tweedsmuir has stated, “ have done 
us a marvelous service in remind- 
ing us of the true values of life.” 
Ever since the dawn of history 
government has been understood to 
mean the banding together of indi- 
viduals in a state of society for the 
purpose of establishing a proper re- 
lationship between every-day exter- 
nal requirements and the eternal 
values residing in every person, 
i.e., the religious, political, eco- 
nomic and personal rights and 
duties inherent in every human be- 
ing. Organized society does not 
countenance absolute liberty, be- 
cause that would mean lack of re- 
straint and a state of anarchy. Even 
the most democratic communities 
insist upon a sense of responsibil- 


ity in the individual, and respon- 
sibility is, of course, restraint. 

Democracy has been described as 
“the most difficult, the most dan- 
gerous form of government.” Its 
continuance as a vehicle of govern- 
ment depends more upon man’s at- 
titude of mind, basic beliefs and 
spiritual attributes than external 
political machinery. Being a great 
human adventure which only ad- 
venturous spirits make possible, 
progress is achieved by it the hard 
way in the hope that through vol- 
untary activity each citizen will 
solve his own personal problems 
and thus make himself useful to the 
state. Because it represents an old, 
positive idea, and is really an ideal 
and not a status, democracy has al- 
ways flowered at its best among the 
hardy, self-disciplined peoples of 
the British commonwealth of na- 
tions, in Switzerland, and in the 
United States, where it took root 
and became traditional. 

This way of life emphasizes the 
importance of education because its 
chances of survival have always de- 
pended on an electorate enjoying a 
high degree of competence. Such 
an education comprehends as its 
primary object not training for 
skills alone but the attainment of 
wisdom, perspective and disciplined 
emotion. It has been the hope of 
all exponents of the democratic 
dogma that the people become so 
wise that they would instinctively 
detect any governmental tendency 
away from democracy. Dr. Henry 
M. Wriston, President of Brown 
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University and one of America’s 
most discerning scholars, has pub- 
licly declared that 


“the most crucial issue in educa- 
tion and other aspects of American 
life is whether a democratic coun- 
try is going to recover the intellec- 
tual and moral initiative that has 
been given to the totalitarians in 
the last decade.” 


Hence, education is intended to be 
much more than the process of ac- 
quiring a superficial gloss of cul- 
ture, information or occupational 
aptitude. Being more important 
even than a system of government, 
a system of education so oriented 
does not frown upon religious in- 
struction but, on the contrary, 
makes it the cornerstone upon 
which to build a stable philosophy 
of life. 

However, even before Karl Marx 
first began expounding that society 
was conditioned by the economics 
of production and distribution and 
that social progress was determined 
not by ideological conflicts but by 
conflicting economic interests, the 
world has been witnessing the grad- 
ual degradation of the democratic 
process. Education, instead of be- 
ing the leader it once was, has be- 
come “a limping follower of events.” 
To people generally it means learn- 
ing something that will enable one 
to make more wages or a bigger 
salary. Relegating religious cate- 
gories into the background, it has 
placed its imprimatur upon a secu- 
larized system of miscellaneous in- 
struction which now passes for 
education. 

More and more people are con- 
stantly being alienated from reli- 
gion. Many nations in which educa- 
tion was once religious in the sense 


that it aimed at a supernatural phi- 
losophy of life have one by one for- 
saken the faith and their peoples 
have long lived in a religious void. 

“The world today and especially 
our own United States is spiritually 
bankrupt,” according to Right Rev. 
Msgr. Peter N. H. Wynhoven of 
New Orleans, President of the Cath- 
olic Press Association. “Only 35 
per cent of our American people,” 
he declared recently, “are still 
aligned with organized religion and 
78,000,000 of our people do not be- 
long to any religion at all.” Accord- 
ing to Right Rev. Ignatius Smith, 
O.P., another prominent American 
Catholic churchman, “five million 
children are being raised without 
thought of soul, God, conscience, 
or the value of human personality.” 
And this irreligiousness, says 
Bishop Corrigan, Rector of the Cath- 
olic University of America, “has 
grown up by leaps and bounds,” 
and he characterized it as “spiritual 
illiteracy.” And yet the National 
Conference on Child Welfare, which 
has now for more than thirty years 
sought to devise a workable formula 
for religious instruction in public 
schools, has signally failed to ac- 
complish the desired result. 

As T. S. Eliot recently pointed 
out, the secularization of education 
so characteristic of our modern ma- 
terialistic society has destroyed the 
traditional social habits of the peo- 
ple, dissolved their “natural collec- 
tive consciousness into individual 
constituents,” licensed “the opin- 
ions of the most foolish,” encour- 
aged “cleverness rather than wis- 
dom, the upstart rather than the 
qualified,” and has fostered “a no- 
tion of getting on to which the al- 
ternative is a hopeless apathy.” 

There can be little doubt that 
when our schools and colleges 
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ceased to insist on the traditional 
curricula and became continuously 
more lenient in allowing students to 
select whatever courses they pre- 
ferred—usually the easier ones— 
they did away with one of the prin- 
cipal disciplines of youth so neces- 
sary in their proper training and 
education. As a result compara- 
tively few men and women in mid- 
dle age, or entering upon their twen- 
ties and thirties, can qualify as 
being truly educated. 

As parents we witness, without 
protest, how our children, the fu- 
ture of our country, embark day 
after day down the easy decline of 
undertakings calling for no special 
efforts of will or muscle, slumping 
before the radio to listen to silly 
radio programs, seeking out the 
most offensive or least uplifting 
moving picture or other theatrical 
entertainment, and otherwise liter- 


ally wasting the highly important 


formative years of their lives. Par- 
ents are frequently so indulgent 
that they do not even require of 
their adolescent children the ordi- 
nary household services expected 
of them when they were children. 
“In the disciplining of children,” 
says Dr. Alexis Carrel, “the first re- 
sponsibility falls on the parent. 
This responsibility has not been dis- 
charged. The spoiled child is Amer- 
ica’s heaviest crop. Nowhere else in 
the world are the young so system- 
atically pampered and fatally han- 
dicapped by parents who have failed 
to teach them to work, earn and 
learn. The outstanding character- 
istic of young people today is a lack 
of gratitude for the advantages be- 
stowed upon them.” 

The portentous events of the past 
year have shown that nations, fam- 
ilies and individuals cannot survive 
if they are flabby of muscle and 
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sluggish of mind. Totalitarian 
states cannot be allowed an exclu- 
sive monopoly over discipline. If 
we expect to prove that the most 
effective disciplines are not exter- 
nally imposed but those that have 
become part and parcel of an indi- 
vidual’s character, our first task in 
the creation of such a disciplined 
citizenry is to recapture the genius 
of our forefathers for sacrifice and 
effort, law and order, and through 
education instill it in our youth. 
Historically, a rising birth rate 
has never failed to indicate a na- 
tion’s strength of character and 
virility. Many of our own states- 
men, notably Theodore Roosevelt, 
have directed attention to its impor- 
tance. But for many years now 
more and more young people have 
been consummating marriages 
without any thought of serving 
their country by the raising of fam- 
ilies. In fact, the birth rate in the 
United States has for some years 
been flattening out at an alarming 
rate. One of the reasons for this 
can no doubt be found in published 
statistical information to the effect 
that most young people leaving 
school during the next twenty-five 
to thirty-five years will have to con- 
tent themselves with commonplace 
occupations as means of livelihood. 
Young people of marriageable age 
who allow themselves to be so in- 
fluenced forget, however, that most 
of the parents who gave them birth 
had no greater and even less eco- 
nomic opportunities but were none 
the less willing to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices entailed in the rear- 
ing of a family. Women who hold 
onto jobs after marriage are, of 
course, under a constant tempta- 
tion to postpone indefinitely the 
performance of the primary func- 
tion of the marriage state, appar- 
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ently oblivious of the fact that by 
having children they would be hap- 
pier, stronger and more useful, and 
thereby serve to solidify an institu- 
tion which has for many years 
shown every indication of deca- 
dence. 

Time was when a man enjoyed 
a keen sense of pride because of 
his ability to support a family. Just 
prior to the advent of the economic 
depression a poll showed that of the 
six million women then working in 
America, two million were married. 
That figure has probably been more 
than doubled in the past ten years. 
Many husbands with modest but 
adequate incomes have, no doubt, 
suffered considerable humiliation 
because their wives prefer gainful 
occupations outside the home to the 
upbringing of a family. There can 
be little question that many women 
who take up work or continue em- 


ployment outside the home are 
more interested in gratifying selfish 
wants and desires, vanities and 
pleasures, that in helping a strug- 


gling husband. Perhaps many of 
the men involved are also to blame 
for this condition and, like their 
wives, seem to be altogether un- 
mindful of the effect of their atti- 
tude on the national economy. In 
place of the old-time spirit of fru- 
gality and co-operation between 
man and wife, their mutual sacri- 
fices for the sake of children to be 
raised, clothed and educated, there 
has developed a selfishness mani- 
festing itself in fine clothes, an ele- 
gantly furnished house or apart- 
ment, an automobile or two, fre- 
quenting of night clubs—in fact, 
the most contemptible form of self- 
interest whose motto is “We can’t 
afford a child.” 

The real danger in present day 
moral trends is to be found in the 
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changing mental attitude so alarm- 
ingly evident among young people 
toward what they term archaic and 
outworn rules of life and conduct. 
For some time it has seemed as 
though large segments of the hu- 
man family have deliberately sought 
to free themselves from the rigid re- 
straints which religion fastened 
upon private morals. Seeking al- 
ways to distinguish humankind 
from just ordinary animals, reli- 
gion has patiently persevered to 
give chastity a noble and priceless 
meaning. The simple old Biblical 
explanation of marriage—that man 
and woman, through love for one 
another, unite their lives for mutual 
comfort, companionship and service 
and as a duty to God and country 
procreate and rear children—still 
ranks as the classic thesis on the 
subject. Throughout the centuries 
this religious concept of marriage 
as a sacrament has stood like a bul- 
wark as the only safeguard against 
concupiscence and has consistently 
served to elevate men and women 
above their animal instincts. 

Since the turn of the century, 
however, democracy, which once 
found its cohesiveness in religion 
and religious devotions and prac- 
tices, has progressively succeeded 
in setting itself up as a sort of sub- 
stitute for religion. Indeed, “assem- 
bled around nothing more perma- 
nent than a congeries of banks, in- 
surance companies and industries,” 
to quote Mr. Eliot again, many 
thinking people believe that demo- 
cratic society has become dogmati- 
cally so spineless as to make citi- 
zens an easy prey to demagogy. 
The truth is that when religion be- 
came solely “a private matter” mor- 
ality lost its meaning, and the 
countless people no longer in com- 
munion with a supreme, purpose- 
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ful Being have concluded that life 
is purposeless—that human life is 
not even worth living. 

The rebuilding of our American 
democracy demands much more 
than a new approach in our efforts 
to solve the perennial problems of 
war and peace, the attainment of a 
balance between industry and agri- 
culture, a cure for unemployment, 
and remedies for countless other 
social and economic problems. 

The eventual recovery of our 
American democracy from the dev- 
astations of the canker worms that 
have long been working to under- 
mine it can come only through the 
proper education and rearing of our 
children. It is very evident that as 
the generation next succeeding us 
they will have to face even greater 
problems, and they will not be able 
to cope with them unless they are, 
in their formative years, prepared 
through discipline, inconvenience, 
discomfort and menial tasks to rec- 
ognize the ultimate truth that edu- 
cation, as stated by Woodrow Wil- 
son, deals with “the spirits, not with 
the fortunes, of men.” 

Schools are intended to aid and 
abet the home in furnishing not 
merely a means of acquiring liter- 
acy but a preparation for life itself. 
If the educational process results in 
people getting into the habit of 
thinking that only white collar jobs 
are important and that work with 
pick and shovel, hoe and hammer, 
or in the kitchen, is to be looked 
down upon, then it is guilty of a 
disservice. True education is not 
to be judged by standards of occu- 
pational “glamour” but by work 
well done, no matter what it is. Oc- 
cupational success and its resultant 
happiness is determined by the fact 
that only they are blessed who have 
found their work. 
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It is high time that people are 
brought to a realization that only 
through an unfaltering faith in 
principles of truth and justice can 
they achieve the sane, balanced life 
which is the hope of a happy, con- 
tented nation. Truly educated peo- 
ple are trained to see things with 
their own eyes and are constantly 
on guard against the seductive 
maxims that Emerson warned us 
against close to a hundred years ago 
—“that the first duty is to get land 
and money, place and name.” Their 
individualism, anchored as it is in 
a profound respect for law and or- 
der, does not brim over into a mad 
striving for material gain on the 
theory, right or wrong, that human 
nature is essentially selfish, inclin- 
ing one to be grasping, to push 
ahead of his neighbor, to take what 
he wants. On the contrary, such 


people, even under the stress of 
anxieties and temptations daily 


challenging them to scoff at our 
traditions of courage and fortitude, 
have learned to be undaunted in the 
face of adversity and know instinc- 
tively that a policy of “safety first” 
impairs one’s vision and will even- 
tually undermine civilization’s most 
precious values. 

It is not the program of a politi- 
cal party that the times demand, 
but a way of life for a whole people 
—a method of discipline and moral 
outlook on life that shall embrace 
existence with countless unspoken 
ties and obligations. The call to 
such a reform is really an appeal to 
conscience in a world that has too 
long encouraged the acquisitive in- 
stead of the spiritual and creative 
instincts. People who are already 
amply articulate about their rights 
and privileges must be taught anew 
that the duties and obligations in- 
cumbent upon them in all their 
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human relationships are equally 
sacred, and that the very emphasis 
placed on the common welfare does 
not diminish but rather enriches 
the liberties of the individual. 

It is well to remember that civi- 
lized society has for its own welfare 
always provided for a governing or- 
ganization which can be seen, un- 
derstood and, whenever necessary, 
empowered to control the affairs of 
men. Never was there a time when 
our Government was under a 
greater obligation to exercise its 
sovereign powers, really to sit erect 
in the saddle, to give the people 
concrete directions for self-restraint 
and an outlook extending beyond 
the bonds of self-interest. Its busi- 
ness is not merely to rout special 
privilege, suppress pressure groups 
and expurgate monopoly, but also 
to subject private enterprise, which 
frequently has a way of becoming 
too private, to the simple and just 


objective of providing opportunities 
in the market place equal to those 
in the polling place as the best 
means of insuring the American 


system against extinction. And to 
make this system work it is neces- 
sary for the rank and file of Amer- 
ican citizenship to realize, as Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Librarian of the Li- 
brary of Congress, and one of Amer- 
ica’s renowned contemporary poets, 
recently said that 


“Democracy has never been a word 
of goods, a way of trade. Democ- 
racy is not men, money or ma- 
chines. Democracy is a single man’s 
belief in unity of mind and spirit 
and a willingness to sacrifice world- 
ly material goods for that unity. It 
is never a thing done. It is always 
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something that a nation must be do- 
ing. It is the labor of creating free- 
dom and the consequence of the 
same.” 


It is very evident that world 
events of the past year have made 
the American people, great and 
small, realize the paramount fact 
that we must choose of our own 
accord life’s various selection of 
values, and with eager, fearless cu- 
riosity of mind look on life and all 
its complexities with more penetrat- 
ing eyes. Our destiny calls upon 
citizens throughout the land to the 
performance of ever greater duties 
in the service of City, State and Na- 
tion. Success will be ours when, 
and only when, in spite of profes- 
sional, business and other occupa- 
tional considerations which persist 
in tempting us to go astray, we 
come to an understanding of the 
manifold conditions under which 
society lives. 

Is it too much to ask that while 
going about our workaday activi- 
ties we also allow ourselves that 
fine detachment from narrow points 
of view which always distinguishes 
the good citizen from the bad? Is 
it presumptuous to suggest that the 
welfare of our country is entitled 
to more than a factional part of our 
time, talents and abilities? 

Not alone on behalf of ourselves 
and immediate families, but in the 
interest also of generations yet un- 
born, the present emergency beck- 
ons us to take the high road of 
united national endeavor which, as 
the late Henry W. Grady expressed 
it, is “the strength and responsibil- 
ity of this Government, the hope 
and promise of this Republic.” 
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By Rex BEACH 


HIRTY miles south of Regina on 
Canada’s treeless prairie is the 
youngest, smallest, poorest college 
in the Dominion, yet one so unusual 
that, starting in 1929, with ten stu- 
dents, it now accommodates about 
200 and had 800 applications for 
admittance last autumn. Created in 
1929 out of nothing more substan- 
tial than the exalted vision of a 
parish priest, it has supported it- 
self by its own bootstraps; handi- 
capped and undernourished from 
the beginning, it has flourished on 
adversity and grown into a rugged 
young giant with a chest expansion 
that pops the buttons off its jumper. 
This school, Notre Dame of Sas- 
katchewan, was founded to meet a 
peculiar local need. On the 2,000- 
foot high plateau south of Regina 
and Moose Jaw lies the richest 
wheat region of the Dominion, and 
in the fabulous days when wheat 
was king, this was a land of plenty. 
But the depression of 1929 was fol- 
lowed by drought, dust storms and 
swarms of grasshoppers which de- 
stroyed such straggling wheat crops 
as were staging a come-back. 
Scarce crops and scarcer money 
made it all but impossible for the 
isolated youth of the prairies to get 
either an education or a job. In 
some communities even the ele- 
mentary schools were closed for 
lack of funds. So a young priest, 
Father Athol Murray, decided to 
bring a school to them—a non-sec- 
tarian institution providing elemen- 
tary courses and in which advanced 


students of both sexes could obtain 
a recognized college degree. 

There is something almost mir- 
aculous about the way this school 
was started, about its vigorous 
growth, and the way it manages to 
keep going. In order to appreciate 
the full significance of the story 
one must meet Father Athol Mur- 
ray, the inspiration behind it and 
the one-man dynamo that runs the 
place. 

A sturdy, forthright, vigorous 
man in his middle forties, he radi- 
ates warmth. He is as careless in 
dress as he is informal in speech. 
Winter and summer he walks bare- 
headed and ungloved. He beats his 
own trails and has the ability to eke 
a living out of barren pastures. 

Father Murray was born in 
Toronto of Scotch-Irish ancestry 
and is a descendant of the late Sir 
John A. MacDonald, one-time prime 
minister of Canada. Though given 
every advantage, he quit school at 
sixteen to go into newspaper work. 
That didn’t suit him so he studied 
law, then abandoned it for the 
priesthood. Ultimately he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor and aide to the 
Archbishop of Regina; there he fell 
in love with Western Canada and 
its people. When the aged Arch- 
bishop died, Father Murray was of- 
fered his choice of several assign- 
ments but knowing that the near 
by parish of Wilcox, a village of 
300 persons, was in a desperate 
plight he asked to be sent there. 

The town, not much larger than 
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a ten-gallon hat, had been deserted 
by most of its merchants; rents 
were unpaid; debts were delin- 
quent; stores stood vacant along its 
unpaved main street. But there 
was a village church, a girls’ con- 
vent run by the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Louis, and a modest rectory 
for his own use. These served as 
a nucleus for his school. He rented 
a frame building, formerly a furni- 
ture factory, for classrooms which 
he furnished with desks and 
benches made on the spot from old 
lumber. 

The convent Sisters looked after 
the girls and lent a hand with the 
teaching. The basement of the 
church was turned into a kitchen 
and dining room. The rectory be- 
came a boys’ dormitory; as more 
boys came they pre-empted porch, 
attic and furnace room and they 
almost slept in piles. 

Tuition and board was fixed at 
$18 a month—a rate that has never 
been raised. It is payable in cash, 
fuel, meat, vegetables — anything 
the school can use. Some appli- 
cants have not been able to pay 
even that, but no deserving boy or 
girl has ever been barred on this 
account; Father Murray manages 
to find means of carrying them, just 
as he manages to carry the school 
and also to procure employment for 
many of its students. 

Overhead was held to a mini- 
mum. The boys did the cooking 
and other necessary work. Often 
for weeks at a time the diet was 
potatoes and canned corn — with 
potatoes and canned peas for vari- 
ety. Occasionally a farmer brought 
in meat and a few eggs. Coal mines 
donated fuel; friends paid the 
freight on it. The school actually 
got by on $300 or $400 cash outlay 
a year. 
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Father Murray found unem- 
ployed instructors from such uni- 
versities as Louvain, Harvard and 
Ottawa who were willing to work 
for their bed and board. As the 
institution pulled itself together, he 
put them on a salary of $10 a 
month. Today they get $20. The 
padre himself draws a salary of $40 
a year—in some years. 

An affiliation was arranged with 
Ottawa University, which prepares 
and corrects examination papers 
and issues the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts to the college’s graduates. 
Notre Dame has never been en- 
dowed, has never had a govern- 
ment grant or organized support. 
It has been one man’s responsibil- 
ity and he has been able to carry it 
only because friends and admirers, 
warmed by his enthusiasm, have 
always come to his aid. When bread 
fails at Notre Dame, manna falls. 

As more students came, two other 
empty buildings were acquired for 
lectures, study and recitations. The 
boys holed up like prairie dogs in 
basements or wherever they could 
dig in. The furniture factory class- 
rooms are drafty and Canadian 
winters often force students to put 
on all the clothes they own, but it 
is amazing how cheerfully these 
healthy ambitious youngsters put 
up with discomfort to obtain an 
education. 

Some of the boys lined a flimsy 
shed with oards from packing 
cases and cardboard cartons and 
snuggled in for the winter. Those 
who slept on the windward side al- 
most had to tie their blankets down 
and wear ear muffs. Another group 
took possession of an empty ice 
house. Some small portable bunk- 
houses for harvest hands were do- 
nated by local farmers; others were 
bought for a few dollars, and each 
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houses four boys. One lad who had 
worked in a Pacific coast lumber 
camp to earn his tuition, and who 
was reluctantly denied admittance 
because there was no bunk room 
for him, bought such a shack from 
his slender funds and had it hauled 
into town. 

Three years ago I visited Notre 
Dame of Saskatchewan and wrote 
an article about it. At that time it 
seemed almost impossible that such 
an impoverished institution could 
continue. A recent visit revealed, 
however, that in spite of every ob- 
stacle it has grown and, though as 
poor as ever, has won the admira- 
tion of everyone who knows about it. 

Notre Dame now occupies some 
twenty buildings and every one is 
so full it bulges. The General 
Motors agency in Regina donated 
the lumber in which its automo- 
biles are received and with this the 


boys built three cottages, bleachers 
for their baseball and football fields, 
and bunks and furniture for them- 


selves. There is no campus except 
for the short main street of Wilcox, 
but a near by potato patch was 
transformed into one of the best 
baseball diamonds in western Can- 
ada and alongside the railroad is a 
hockey rink, a relic of the days of 
plenty. There is no gymnasium or 
swimming pool; the nearest source 
of water is twelve miles away and 
sometimes trucks must haul it 
thirty miles, hence there are no 
showers or tubs in the boys’ dormi- 
tories. The youngsters consider 
this an inconvenience but not im- 
portant enough to crab about. 
Everybody works. The school 
now has a $15-a-month cook—the 
only hired hand—and the boys help 
with the potato-peeling and dish- 
washing. The church basement 
still serves as a dining room and at 
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meal time is as crowded as a Lon- 
don bomb shelter. Tables are bare, 
the crockery carries honorable 
scars of battle and the menu is 
limited, but no one kicks. Seventy- 
five of the students are girls. The 
older ones do their own housekeep- 
ing; the younger ones live with the 
Sisters. 

“Financing the school has always 
been a nightmare,” Father Murray 
told me. “No one has any money 
and often we have been in desperate 
difficulties, but a benevolent Provi- 
dence has never let us down. The 
way help comes when it is most 
needed is often startling. For in- 
stance, as I drove back to Wilcox 
with the team from a hockey game 
one night when the thermometer 
stood at 40 below, I told the gang 
that once again Notre Dame was 
busted. We were down to the last 
of our coal, food was running short 
and there was no money. I told 
"em we'd all have to pray. 

“It wasn’t the first time I'd 
asked them to do that. They prom- 
ised, but reassured me that some- 
thing was bound to happen—it al- 
ways did. We crept into the rec- 
tory quietly so as not to awaken 
the other boys and on my desk I 
saw a letter. It was from a stran- 
ger, and when I read it I let out a 
yell that aroused every boy in the 
house. As they came piling down- 
stairs I met them, waving a check, 
and when I read to them the let- 
ter that came with it they woke the 
village with their cheers. I could 
recite a hundred minor miracles 
like that which have kept us going. 
We never know from month to 
month how we can keep on, yet we 
survive.” 

Scouts for U. S. baseball leagues 
visit Notre Dame in search of tal- 
ent and a west coast minor league 
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scout was indirectly responsible for 
another of these miracles. A Cali- 
fornia baseball club owner to whom 
this scout reported had just fin- 
ished reading my first article about 
Notre Dame. “That’s an interest- 
ing article,” he said to the scout, 
“but it’s wildly exaggerated—there 
couldn’t be any such school.” The 
scout told him he had just come 
from Wilcox and the story was not 
overdrawn; the club owner prompt- 
ly sent Father Murray a check for 
$100 and wrote, “You’re doing a 
great job and you can count on me 
for $100 a month as long as I have 
it.” He also purchased Wilcox’s 
best building and presented it to the 
school; this building, Lane Hall, 
now the hub of the college, houses 
lecture halls, library, quarters for 
some of the faculty—and one bath 
tub. 

While the padre was talking to a 
visitor recently the cook entered 
with the depressing news that there 
was barely enough meat on hand 
for one meal. “Shall I serve it to- 
night?” he asked. 

“Tonight, of course,” said the 
priest. “Something will turn up to- 
morrow.” 

“Are you strapped?” the visitor 
inquired, proffering what money he 
had. The padre smiling shook his 
head. 

“No, thanks. This is God’s busi- 
ness and as long as we do our ut- 
most He’ll see us through. He al- 
ways has.” The next morning a 
farmer brought in two carcasses of 
beef with his compliments and in 
the afternoon four carloads of coal 
arrived from another benefactor. 

“Most of our students nowadays 
can pay their fees but that is up to 
them,” Father Murray told me. 
“No bill is ever rendered, no stu- 
dent is ever dunned, and no ac- 
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count on the books is held over 
from one year to the next. 

“In selecting students we look 
for those made of good fiber—men- 
tally, morally and physically. We’re 
opposed to regimentation and have 
very little discipline. We want 
youngsters to develop without any 
compulsion or restriction other 
than a sense of honor, and loyalty 
to God, to his creed, to the padre, 
and to the gang. Some of our boys 
are misfits who can’t adjust them- 
selves to the methods of mass edu- 
cation, but most are youngsters 
who couldn’t afford an education 
except at cut rates and whose worth 
as builders, leaders and patriotic 
citizens would be wasted if it were 
not for this chance. 

“We're non-sectarian,” he con- 
tinued, “and all creeds are repre- 
sented here. I honestly don’t know 
to what Church many of our stu- 
dents belong, and I don’t care so 
long as they possess Christian char- 
acter.” 

Subjects taught in the college 
course are identical with those 
taught in the classical courses of 
other colleges. Notre Dame’s fac- 
ulty consists of Father Murray, Sis- 
ters from the convent, six profes- 
sors, and several student-teachers 
who help out with the high school 
classes. The padre teaches logic, 
ethics, the history of education, and 
the history of religion—in which no 
one Church is emphasized. Chil- 
dren in the primary grades are 
taught by the Sisters, some of whom 
also instruct high school and col- 
lege classes. Girl students attend 
classes with the boys but sit at the 
rear of the room. Notre Dame has 
two Chancellors— Alphonse Tur- 
geon, Chief Justice of Saskatche- 
wan, and General A. F. Lorenzen of 
Chicago. 
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“Why did you come to Notre 
Dame?” I asked a young French- 
Canadian graduate. 

“I heard about Father Murray 
and the freedom of the place. It’s 
a school where a fellow can grow. 
Now I can’t bear to go home, so I’m 
hanging around doing odd jobs un- 
til the Air Force makes room for 
me.” 

“What do you mean by ‘free- 
dom’?” 

“About the only rules we have 
here are ‘lights out at eleven,’ and 
‘keep your hair cut.’ Father Mur- 
ray says building character is his 
main object and that the only disci- 
pline worth while comes from the 
individual. His theory works! He 
has put loyalty and enthusiasm for 
right living into this bunch and the 
fellow who can’t get the all-for-one- 
and-one-for-all idea doesn’t last 
long. There are others like me, 
waiting to join the Air Force. 
They’re broke, but occasionally one 
finds a day’s work and shares up. 
That enables them all to get by.” 

Athletics bulk large at Notre 
Dame and everyone takes part, 
since there is virtually nothing else 
in the way of amusement. In spite 
of its limited number of students 
Father Murray’s college turns out 
hockey, baseball, rugby and la- 
crosse teams of lean, clean, savage 
fighters that are famous through- 
out Canada. The hockey team trav- 
eled 8,000 miles one winter in the 
school’s unheated truck, at 40 be- 
low most of the time. Some gradu- 
ates are now playing in Canadian 
and U. S. professional hockey 
leagues. Every game on the home 


grounds is played under both Union 
Jack and Stars and Stripes. Teams 
from the States come to Wilcox, 
and every year there is an Inter- 
national Day celebration. 
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The athletic tradition of the 
school stems from the ideals of 
sport preached by Knute Rockne 
of Indiana’s Notre Dame. “Why 
did you choose the name ‘Notre 
Dame’?” I asked, “and why do you 
stress the Rockne tradition?” 

“This little convent here was 
called ‘Notre Dame des Prairies,’ 
and I liked the name,” Father Mur- 
ray replied. “In retaining it I had 
no intention of trading on Indiana’s 
famous college, but I did purposely 
pay tribute to the glamour of 
Rockne’s name. Everything he 
stood for typified the code we need- 
ed here to inspire these western 
boys. They revere his memory.” 

The Spartan quality of this 
school is unusual in these days 
when almost no college lacks a 
sports stadium, swimming pool, 
gymnasium, fraternity houses, 
clubs, and swing band. A graduate 
of Wellesley read about Notre 
Dame and volunteered her services 
as teacher at no salary. Boys from 
the states as well as from distant 
Dominion provinces are eager to at- 
tend here. The college is no longer 
a makeshift depression school or 
dust bowl experiment. Its roots 
have gone deep and it has borne 
such splendid fruit that its friends 
believe it will produce even a finer 
yield “when the rains come.” 

It fills a greater need today than 
during its early years, for times 
are still bitterly hard up there, and 
out of the continued discourage- 
ment and discontent of a people are 
bred unsound social doctrines. 
There is a large foreign-born popu- 
lation in that region and many lend 
attentive ears to the ’isms that have 
swept Europe. Notre Dame de- 
bunks these subversive social and 
political theories. It teaches true 
democracy, the principles of free 
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enterprise and the blessings of our 
way of life. It is turning out forth- 
right young men and women who 
have been trained to think straight 
and honestly, and turning youths 
who might have become drifters in- 
to potential assets to their country. 

About 100 Hounds are now in 
military service. Several have been 
killed; three crashed in training; 
three were lost in the English Chan- 
nel. Some are flying bombers 
across. One hears of no slackers. 


WIND IN WHITE CYCLAMEN 
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Among the things Father Mur- 
ray teaches his boys is the school’s 
morning prayer, which they loy- 
ally repeat. It is: 


“God of the Notre Dame Clan, 

Grant that the mother who bore 
me 

Suffered to suckle a man.” 


That prayer pretty well sums up 
all the doctrines taught by this un- 
usual molder of men. 


WIND IN WHITE CYCLAMEN 


By JANE COFFIN 


| Bsscag ago in San Rafael, 


The white-robed novices were walking 
Under the trees, and laughing and talking. 
And the young wind leaped and played about them 
In the eucalyptus’ pungent shade, 
Till their starched, white veils were disarrayed, 
And I heard the small music their rosaries made. 


Today in the garden the wind came down 

To play awhile in its quiet spaces. 

It made white cyclamen bend their faces 

Till their petals fluttered like starched, white veils. 

Then my heart heard young laughter again in the breeze, 
And the wind in the eucalyptus trees, 


And the little, soft chanting of rosaries. 


































MERELY casual perusal of the 
bibliographical material on St. 
Augustine is something of a task, 
for scarcely a year passes but a 
number of new additions are to be 
noted. This testimony of peren- 
nial interest in the life and works 
of the Saint is indeed heartening 
and is in itself the most convincing 
evidence that, despite the lapse of 
more than fifteen centuries, Augus- 
tine’s spirit and ideas are still dy- 
namically alive. 

Of all the works, however, writ- 
ten by St. Augustine or about him, 
the most widely read is the Confes- 
sions. Revealing as it does both 
the outer life and the inner self as 
well, this work is a source of un- 
rivaled richness for a knowledge 
and understanding of the Saint dur- 
ing the earlier half of his life. But 
the portrait sketched herein is not 
a complete one, and the testimony 
of the Confessions must always be 
interpreted with the recollection 
that a profound penitent is writing 
with a professional training in 
rhetoric influencing his expression. 
Thus it is that we must turn to St. 
Augustine’s Letters, covering as 
they do the last forty years of his 
life, for a deeper and more perfect 
understanding of his character and 
mind. 

St. Augustine’s personality may 
be compared to a many-faceted 
jewel, each individual facet of 
which reflects rays of extraordinary 
luminance. In a sketch of this 
kind, however, it is impossible to 
consider all the manifold aspects of 





ST. AUGUSTINE AS REVEALED IN HIS LETTERS 
By Sister Mary Emity, S.C.N. 


that character as revealed in his 
total correspondence, some two 
hundred and seventy-six letters of 
which have come down to us. Of 
these many are of a more or less 
official character, dealing with pa- 
gan practices, Donatism and other 
heresies, and matters of discipline. 
Others pertain to theological and 
philosophical subjects, but even in 
such letters as these, where it would. 
be least expected, there are un- 
studied manifestations of the Saint’s 
character. It is, however, in his let- 
ters of direction, of consolation and 
encouragement, and in his all-too- 
meager number of purely personal 
letters, that the bishop, the philoso- 
pher, the theologian sink into the 
background, and the man with all 
his kindly “humanness” emerges. 
It is with these letters that we are 
here chiefly concerned. 

In writing of his crowded days, 
St. Augustine frequently reveals 
how numerous were the interests 
which occupied his mind. In a let- 
ter to Eudoxius, a fellow-bishop, he 
writes longingly of the blessedness 
of peaceful seclusion and contrasts 
his own busy life, spent in the tur- 
moil and confusion of other peo- 
ple’s affairs, with the undisturbed 
solitude of his correspondent. 

It was chiefly with the care of the 
poor and needy that St. Augustine 
was preoccupied. A passage in a 
letter from one of his friends bears 
striking testimony to the Saint’s 
solicitude for them. Nectarius 
writes: “You support the poor, you 
relieve the sick with medicine, and 
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you apply remedies to afflicted 
bodies. You try in every way pos- 
sible to prevent them from feeling 
their misfortunes.” 

The clergy and people of Hippo, 
we learn in one letter, had for many 
years been providing clothing for 
those in need. Word had reached 
St. Augustine that during his ab- 
sence from the city they had neg- 
lected their praiseworthy custom. 
He writes to remind them, exhort- 
ing them to continue their good 
work. Everyone is to give accord- 
ing to his means, not because of 
Augustine’s presence among them, 
but in obedience to the precept of 
God. 

Not only poverty but distress of 
any kind merited the Saint’s solici- 
tude. Thus he protests against the 
tyranny of a Donatist bishop over 
the native inhabitants of an adjoin- 
ing village. He severely repri- 
mands the wealthy landowner 
Romulus for oppressing the poor 
tenants on his estate. When his re- 
proof of a young man for cruelly 
beating his mother is without ef- 
fect, the Saint appeals to public 
authority. His concern for the 
Christian population of a near by 
town on the occasion of a pagan riot 
is particularly noteworthy. He vis- 
ited the town, he explains in a let- 
ter to a friend, so that he might 
comfort the dispirited and calm 
those who were seething with in- 
dignation at what had taken place. 

In a letter to Benenatus, a fel- 
low-bishop, Augustine recalls the 
particular duty which bishops have 
toward the orphan. A young girl, 
evidently of distinguished birth, 
had been entrusted to St. Augus- 
tine’s care. Four of the letters 
testify to his interest in his charge. 
He had received, in accordance with 
the custom of the time, several of- 
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fers for her hand in marriage, since 
in the absence of parents this mat- 
ter rested with the guardian. In ac- 
cepting the guardianship, he 
writes, he is protecting the girl 
against unworthy men, “not that 
she may be given to anyone whom 
I may choose, but in order that she 
may be kept from an unsuitable 
partner.” 

Here may be noted several in- 
stances of St. Augustine’s kindly 
attitude toward the young. To 
Italica he writes: “I return the 
greetings of your two little ones 
and pray that they may grow up 
for you in Christ.” In his letters 
to the parents of a little girl named 
Florence, the Saint had been direct- 
ing their training of her in the way 
of holiness. When the mother in- 
formed him that Florence was most 
anxious to have a letter “all for 
herself,” but was too timid to make 
the request, he at once wrote the 
longed-for letter, and, with charac- 
teristic kindness and modesty, ex- 
pressed his willingness to be of 
service in any way that he could. 

Dioscorus, an ambitious but 
somewhat thoughtless youth, had, 
on the eve of his departure for 
Greece, where he hoped to pose as 
an authority on Latin literature and 
philosophy, sent a whole series of 
questions to St. Augustine, urging 
him to reply at once. Notwith- 
standing the unreasonableness of 
the request, the Saint lays aside his 
own work and complies. He takes 
occasion, however, to point out the 
youth’s lack of consideration and 
urges him to devote his attention to 
a study of Christian principles 
which are a better recommendation 
for a teacher than a knowledge of 
Cicero. 

As further evidence of St. Augus- 
tine’s untiring patience we have his 
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reply to a letter from Publicola, a 
wealthy friend, who, in his efforts 
to lead a blameless life in the midst 
of pagan surroundings, had pro- 
pounded no less than eighteen ques- 
tions, none of which were of any 
great moment. The Saint, how- 
ever, answers his queries in the 
same numerical order in which they 
were advanced and spares himself 
no pains to clarify all difficulties. 

Much of St. Augustine’s time, it 
would seem, was taken up with the 
administration of justice in civil 
cases. He writes that men daily 
brought to him their disputes con- 
cerning money, land, and cattle. 
That he found this duty onerous is 
evident from his complaint to the 
official Marcellinus, one of his clos- 
est friends. Men pressed him into 
service and left him but little lei- 
sure. He adds, however, that it was 
a duty from which he did not feel 
free to seek an escape. 

Marcellinus was only one of a 
number of high officials in the 
province of North Africa with whom 
St. Augustine corresponded. He 
takes occasion to remind these men 
of their responsibility to the people 
and insists that they ever uphold 
the teachings of Christianity. Thus 
he exhorts the provincial governors 
to clemency in the exercise of their 
judicial functions, and in his letter 
to the vicegerent of Africa he in- 
sists upon the right of a bishop to 
intercede in behalf of a condemned 
man. He warns the official Dulci- 
tius that he has received from no 
authority the power of life and 
death over offenders. 

In one of the letters addressed to 
Boniface, the military commander 
and governor of North Africa un- 
der Honorius and Placidia, St. 
Augustine reminds the commander 
that it is not impossible to please 
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God while engaged in active mili- 
tary service. The spirit of a peace- 
maker, however, should be cher- 
ished even when waging war. In 
his letter to Darius, an officer of 
distinction in the service of Valen- 
tinian IIL, the Saint congratulates 
him upon having obtained a truce 
with the Vandals. He concludes 
with the reminder that to prevent 
war is a still higher glory than a 
victory won by the sword. 

But the kindly human element in 
St. Augustine appears at its best 
when he pours out his heart in sym- 
pathy for the sorrowing, or pauses 
in the midst of his multifarious 
business to settle the difficulties 
and doubts of perplexed souls and 
to give advice to those in need of 
counsel. His exquisite sensibility 
is manifest in his letter to the 
young girl Sapida on the occasion 
of her brother’s death. St. Augus- 
tine reminds her of this brother's 
love for her, and with delicate 
courtesy accepts, contrary to his 
usual custom, a personal gift from 
her—a tunic made by her own 
hands for the brother to whom she 
had been so devoted. 

The Saint’s letter to Ecdicia is of 
particular interest. This overly 
pious soul had carried her observ- 
ances to such extremes that her 
husband had abandoned her; 
whereupon, much concerned over 
his sinful life, she writes to Augus- 
tine for advice. He does not spare 
her. Severely, but kindly, he re- 
proves her matrimonial shortcom- 
ings which drove her husband to 
such lengths. In the matter of 
almsgiving, he reminds her, she 
was to take counsel of her husband, 
and as to her personal apparel, she 
was to dress as befitted her station. 
Small wonder that her husband 
found fault with the gloomy 
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widow’s weeds she had so foolish- 
ly insisted-upon wearing. 

Throughout the Letters one can- 
not but be impressed by the many 
passages attesting to St. Augustine’s 
tremendous capacity for friendship. 
He numbers his friends among cul- 
tured pagans, among pious men 
and women of every rank, among 
prominent statesmen and officials. 
Testimony of the great esteem and 
affection of his own fellow-bishops 
and clergy is abundant, and the 
Saint’s love for and interest in 
them is equally manifest. To all 
his confreres and subordinates he 
ever showed a willingness to en- 
courage and to assist with his wise 
counsel. Bishops Aurelius and 
Valerius he congratulates upon 
their vigorous opposition to pagan 
practices among the Christian pop- 
ulation. Honoratus he advises and 
encourages in time of danger and 
persecution. Christ’s ministers, he 
writes, should flee from the perse- 
cutors provided the people are not 
thereby deserted. 

That the conduct of several of 
his fellow-bishops was a cause of 
anxiety and distress to the Saint is 
clear from at least three letters. 
Bishops should not think, he 
writes, that because they are bish- 
ops it is impossible for them to be 
unjust and to manifest anger and 
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resentment. They must ever be 
mindful that they are but men liv- 
ing in the midst of dangers and 
temptations. 

Not all matters with which St. 
Augustine was concerned were of 
equal gravity; in fact, at times his 
perplexed fellow-bishops showed 
great distress over affairs which to 
him seemed of lesser moment. 
Thus his friend Possidius, in his 
great distress over certain mani- 
festations of feminine vanity, ap- 
peals to the Saint. The women of 
his diocese are given to wearing 
costly ornaments, to the use of cos- 
metics and elaborate hair dressing. 
St. Augustine in his reply wisely 
cautions against any over-hasty de- 
cision in forbidding ornaments and 
finery, but he considers the use of 
cosmetics and the elaborate hair- 
dressing a more serious matter. 

Today, notwithstanding the 
changes in ideas, in tastes, and in 
society wrought by the lapse of cen- 
turies, St. Augustine as revealed in 
his Letters is as real, as interest- 
ing, as vital, as he was in his own 
time. The kindness, the goodness, 
the lovableness of the Saint, his 
broad human sympathies, his holi- 
ness are manifest throughout. In 
them we behold the personality that 
has captivated succeeding ages by its 
combined gifts of heart and mind. 































ACH of the Axis regimes in the 
European orbit is sinister in its 
own way. Nazism is an attempt 
at rationalizing Nietzsche’s “blond 
beast” and Spengler’s Raubtier. 
Fascism is an attempt to revive the 
old absolute and totalitarian Ro- 
man state, but without the empha- 
sis on the animal side of man which 
characterizes Nazism—a somewhat 
half-hearted thing. But Stalinism, 
besides being completely cynical, 
completely un-moral and scientifi- 
cally ruthless, is in essence an Asi- 
atic despotism, having nothing in 
common with Europe but its ma- 
chinery, and in total conflict with 
everything represented in our own 
national policy. It is of the three 
the most complete attempt at de- 
humanizing man, complete in the- 
ory as in practice, and offering the 
greater prospect of permanence. 
Asia has always been able to wait. 
Some sort of excuse can perhaps be 
urged for Britain in her urgent 
need grasping at anything that 
looks like aid, but what excuse is 
there for us trying to snuggle up 
to the Soviets? One thing is very 
clear: if we elect to sit at table with 
them we had better provide our- 


selves with a long spoon. 
—Tnomas F. Wooorock, in the Wall Street 
Journal. 


It hardly needed the catastrophe 
of a world war to make Americans, 
especially writers and artists, 
aware with delight and with hope, 
of colors and intimations of the 
civilization they were living in and 
which, as a nation, they were creat- 
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ing. ... Americans had already 
begun to discover that they had a 
past, a short one, but crowded with 
interest, even by the most fastidi- 
ous standards of art and thought; 
but they began now to take up the 
challenge that America typified the 
present and suggested the direc- 
tion of the future. That present 
was starred through all its failures 
and uncertainties with beauties, 
some new to the world, many in- 
alienably beautiful, and all full of 
promise.... It is just as well that 
Americans look homeward for their 
culture. It may well be that, for 
the long present, not only because 
of the economic and political inse- 
curity in Europe, but because of 
the concerted Nazi-Fascist antip- 
athy to ideas and art, this country 
may be the only vehicle of free cul- 
tural expression, of thought and 
feeling and perception, for a long 
time to come. If the light goes out 
here it may not be lighted any- 
where else. 

—Iawin EpMan, in Harper’s, December. 


Henry Ford said today that if 
Great Britain needed money he 
favored “giving them all they 
want.” “It will end the war in a 
hurry,” he said in a brief inter- 
view. “We did it before and we 
might as well do it again.” 

—Herald Tribune, December 34. 


H. G. Wells paid tribute in his 
address today to Henry Ford as “a 
genius and a great realist.” 

—The New York Times, December 5th. 
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The present nervous instability 
originates in the deepest malady of 
modern society, in the loss by so 
many modern men of the convic- 
tion that the human will is free and 
that, therefore, each man has a 
personal moral responsibility for 
his acts and that what is going to 
happen in the future is going to be 
determined by what men do in the 
present. This is the central con- 
viction on which Western civiliza- 
tion rests; the optimists, the pessi- 
mists and the fatalists among us 
are men and women who have lost 
this controlling religious convic- 
tion. If they are optimists, they 
delude themselves with the notion 
that all will turn out for the best, 
and, therefore, they need do noth- 
ing about it. If they are pessimists, 
they believe that all is lost and 
therefore they can do nothing about 
it. And if they are fatalists, they 
think that it is the destiny of man 
to be tossed about helplessly like 
driftwood upon the tides of history. 
It all comes to the same thing; be 
they wishful and complacent, mel- 
ancholy and inert, or infected with 
some one of the new ideologies and 
therefore resigned, they all deny 
that man has a soul, that he has 
freedom and therefore that he has 
moral responsibility to himself, to 
other men, and to eternity. They 
sin against the soul of man and 
their sin is the cause of their ner- 
vous instability. 


—Watren LippMANN, in Herald Tribune, 
December 3d. : sy: 


The queerest statement we've 
read this week is from a political 
columnist. This is it: “A patriotic 
opposition must seek to check 
what wants checking, but to check 
it by constructive and precise coun- 
ter-proposals otherwise, it 
ceases to be a ‘loyal opposition.’ It 
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becomes something quite different; 
something revolutionary.” .. . 
(Miss Dorothy Thompson) ... In 
short, if we catch somebody setting 
our house on fire, we mustn’t say 
stop. ... There goes the Bill of 
Rights.... All it says is don’t.... 


—I. M. P., in Herald Tribune Books, No- 
vember 24th. 


Maurice Hindus, author and lec- 
turer, speaking [at the Town Hall 
luncheon] on whether freedom 
would prevail, said that democracy 
was withstanding the crisis in 
Britain. The proof, he said, could 
be seen in the fact that news was 
still coming out of the country with 
comparatively little censorship. 

—News item, Herald Tribune, December 5th. 


War is never exactly predictable; 
but in this war even the grounds 
on which to base a balanced judg- 
ment are almost wholly lacking to 
the ordinary observer. There are 
no war maps on which to record the 
progress of the battle; all the vital 
data are concealed; relative num- 
bers, resources, losses, difficulties, 
disruptions are shrouded in as im- 
penetrable a curtain as _ super- 
efficient modern censorship can 
throw around them. 

—Editorial, Herald Tribune, December 5th. 


In the pleasure economy and the 
pleasure world that our democracy 
has become we live apparently in 
nothing. For no God, for no vision 
of the future, in no piety toward 
the past, for no pride of race or 
personality, for no passion of in- 
dignation or of love. Once we 
lived for freedom, pledging our 
“lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor.” The very words sound 
high-flown. Passion, which means 
originally suffering and the expe- 
rience of the soul, is degraded to 
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the description of sexual pleasure. 
To be spared suffering of any kind, 
physical, emotional or mental, be- 
comes the object of life.... We 
seek security: a seven-hour work- 
ing day, a car, vitamins, a pension. 
All right, why not, but why does 
life elude us and vitamins fail to 
produce commensurate vitality? 
We escape pain and also all sharp 
joy. Never having been hungry, 
we do not know the keen delicious- 
ness of bread; never having been 
cold, we take no voluptuous com- 
fort in a fire. Unwilling to die for 
a cause, we die for an extra drink 
and a careless attempt to pass an- 


other car on the road. 
—Donorny Tompson, in the Herald Trib- 
une, December 4th. 


It’s amazing how few people 
really think, how few know any- 
thing about logic. Most people 
think they think when actually they 
are only rearranging their preju- 
dices. As a result, feeling has 
supplanted reason, and people 
merely use their intelligence to jus- 
tify their emotions. Real freedom 
is within ourselves. If we can ob- 
tain an objective view of ourselves 
and rise above our daily pettiness 
we can solve our problems. If we 
can free men’s minds and free their 
souls we have defeated totalitari- 


anism. 

—Vincent C. Donovan, O.P., head of the 
Catholic Thought Association, as quoted in 
the World-Telegram. 


Speaking extemporaneously, H. 
G. Wells expressed the belief that 
international control of all of the 
essentials of aviation was man- 
kind’s only hope of saving civiliza- 
tion from smashing. The United 


States, he said, should take the lead 
in the establishment of such con- 
trol as soon as the present war was 
concluded, and Great Britain and 
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Russia would support it. Asked 
why he excluded Germany from 
participation, he said: “I suggest to 
you that the Germans are losing 
their ascendancy in the air. When 
they have lost it—and it is contin- 
ually diminishing—it would not be 
for them to say whether they would 
reject it.” 

—Herald Tribune, December 5th. 


I see my country not as the best 
but as the only place where men 
can still work out their destiny in 
freedom and peace. Yes, we are 
faced with a world revolution, a 
revolution of dissatisfaction, of 
which the fanatic and brutal lead- 
ers of the German nation are but 
the expression. We alone have 
the chance of quelling this revolu- 
tion at a price short of prostration, 
we alone in the world can carry the 
values of the old world into the 
new. I, as one of that generation 
which would not only have to fight 
another war but must inherit the 
aftermath, refuse to see this Ameri- 
can promise for the world eclipsed 
in a war, a war on a continent 
whose hates and conflicts our own 
ancestors repudiated over four 
hundred years ago. My stand is 
reinforced by the memory that we 
were unable to set the troubles of 
Europe aright when last we tried 
it under far more favorable cir- 
cumstances. . . . The people of 
America have demanded that we 
keep out of war abroad. It is up to 
the Government to respect this de- 
mand. They must see to it that we 
are not committed to total war in 
the guise of new measures “short 
of war.” ... We have gone as far 
as we can “short of war,” now— 
put America first! 


—Krnoman Brewster, Ja., editor of the 
Yale News, speaking at America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, November 18th. 
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A GRAIN OF WHEAT 


By May CALHOUN 


IOS! It was warm on the Paseo 

de Gracia. The broad avenue 
which swept down from the hill- 
side through the center of Barce- 
lona seemed to bring the spring- 
time into the midst of the busy 
city, the bracing coolness of the 
pine woods out beyond Tibidabo, 
the fragrant scent of the Catalonian 
hills with their carpets of purple 
heath and the white bloom of the 
cistus flower. 

Raoul Modena shifted the weight 
of his military belt and with a sigh 
of relief dropped into one of the 
hundreds of wicker chairs which 
lined the Paseo for the benefit of 
pedestrians. He removed his cap 
and fanned his face, grateful for 
the rest in the shade. The plane 
trees overhead interlaced their 
branches and made intricate pat- 
terns of shifting lights and shadows, 
gold and ebony, on the pavement 
below. The crowds were gay. How 
could they be otherwise, with the 
air intoxicating with the wine of 
springtime, cool with the melting 
snows of the hills, fragrant with 
the undefinable aromas of an early 
April day. 

It was so much more pleasant 
here in the new part of the city, El 
Ensanche, than in the older portion 
nearer the sea where Barcelona’s 
streets were narrow, one-way af- 
fairs with the buildings so close 
upon each other that to an observer 
the sky above was narrowed to a 
ribbon of cobalt blue. And yet 


that older portion of the city held 
memories that were bitter-sweet to 


Raoul: Sweet, because here lived 
his mother, his sister, Ana Maria, 
and Roberto, his younger brother; 
Bitter, because in the house of Mo- 
dena there existed a division as 
was the wont in these days of Span- 
ish upheaval. Raoul was an ardent 
Loyalist, his mother and sister, 
Franco sympathizers, and Roberto, 
though too young for enlistment, 
was inclined naturally, to his 
brother’s side. Who wouldn’t be 
with the Loyalist flag flying from 
all buildings in Barcelona, with 
the tramp of departing troops and 
the cries and the uplifted hands in 
salute of enthusiastic mobs of men 
and boys. Then there was Elena— 
his betrothed—who held the same 
convictions as his mother and sis- 
ter, and that was a distinct thorn 
in the side of Raoul Modena. 

So it was this division in the 
house of Modena that made him 
delay amongst the other loiterers 
on the Paseo de Gracia. He was 
not quite ready to face it yet—just 
back from a mission to Madrid, for 
he knew how his mother felt about 
his Loyalist convictions and espe- 
cially so since he had been given 
several confidential assignments, 
the last one being to the capital. 

But one could not linger forever 
in a willow chair on the Paseo de 
Gracia. Several promenaders had 
already looked with approval at 
the handsome young Catalan and 
he could easily have joined their 
company and have shaken off his 
mood. However, it was a soldier’s 
duty to face the inevitable, in his 
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case the unpleasant situation, so 
he arose and walked rapidly down 
the Paseo without a glance to right 
or to left. 

There was a strange anticipatory 
numbness of the heart that he could 
not explain—there was an inclina- 
tion to reminisce over the past. 
Across the Plaza de Cataluna he 
strode quickly as if to fling off 
memories. It was buzzing with 
life, but his mind’s eye saw the 
same plaza—how many years ago 
—when he was but a tiny boy: A 
moonlight flooded open space where 
holiday crowds gathered and to the 
music of string bands caught hands 
and danced in graceful rhythm and 
abandon the National Sardano. 

Absorbed by his memories he 
was in the old part of Barcelona 
before he realized it. Habit had 
brought him quickly to the iron- 
bound door of his mother’s dwell- 
ing. Overhead, the balcony looked 
deserted; the ferns drooped, yel- 
low, from the stone trough, and his 
imperious knock seemed to ricochet 
back to him in hollow echoes. A 
street urchin paused to watch him, 
fascinated by the uniform; sur- 
rounding windows seemed to wink 
at him in empty-eyed disapproval. 
It had always been a quiet neigh- 
borhood, but it now seemed abso- 
lutely dead as if some calamity had 
descended upon its quietude and 
had silenced life forever. Raoul 
felt acutely aware of unseen watch- 
ers, and then as he had thundered 
knock upon knock, the conviction 
grew that the silence boded no 
good for him. 

Several doors down, and drawn 
up to one side of the narrow way 
was a little tantana, two-wheeled, 
canvas-hooded. The horse stood 
quietly but now and then gave his 
head a toss which set all the tiny 
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bells in his necklace jangling in a 
pleasing discord. The driver, with 
studied absorption in the lunch he 
was eating, watched Raoul’s per- 
formance. At the final knock he 
folded the paper around the unfin- 
ished food and gave a soft little 
“cluck” which sent the horse for- 
ward at a lazy gait. Raoul looked 
at him sharply. There seemed to 
be something familiar, but as yet 
unrecognizable in the unkempt fig- 
ure. 

“You are looking for a certain 
one, Sefior?” 

Raoul could not keep his anxiety 
out of his tone. “Yes, the family 
that used to live here. They seem 
to be gone.” 

“Oh, yes, Sefior, gone quite a 
while, I know. I’ve been up and 
down this street every day and the 
house is always shut. The neigh- 
bors say the government has taken 
it over—they say a lot of Loyalist 
soldiers came one day—” 

Raoul interrupted his garrulity. 
“How do you know? ‘they say— 
better be careful, man—lI’m a Loy- 
alist soldier.” 

“Ah, Sefor,—no offense. But if 
you would care to go with me I will 
be able to tell you something about 
this family you are looking for. It 
is not prudent here.” 

Raoul looked at him in astonish- 
ment. Could he trust him? His 
heart was torn with anxiety for his 
mother — Ana Maria — Roberto, 
Elena. A quick look into the fan- 
tana assured him that there was no 
one seated on the little benches in- 
side. The driver was old and per- 
haps afraid to talk to a Loyalist 
soldier for any length of time, espe- 
cially in this neighborhood where 
Franco had many sympathizers. 

“I will go with you,” he said in 
decision, “but you will have to 
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hurry, for I must report my arrival 
to my division officer by noon.” 

“It will not take long, Sefior,” the 
old man reassured him. 

Raoul mounted the seat. He did 
not feel out of place, for many visi- 
tors and tourists to Barcelona en- 
joyed the novelty of riding in a tan- 
tana and it would be no unusual 
sight. The tiny vehicle rumbled on 
over the uneven streets, neither of 
the men speaking. It drew up be- 
fore a deserted church facing a 
quay. Out in the bay the masts of 
vessels clustered like denuded trees, 
while afar from shore a liner was 
anchored in patrician aloofness on 
the blue waters of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

The old driver spoke slowly. “If 
you will think, Senor, you will re- 
member a day like this and two lit- 
tle boys who teased a certain per- 
son to go a-riding in a tantana, 
down, down to the very end of the 
quay that is facing us.” 

Raoul turned suddenly upon the 
speaker. “Of course—I do—you—” 

“I was the one you teased, you 
and Roberto.” 

“You—you—are not the priest— 
Don Ignatio—” 

The answer came low—“I am. I 
trust you well, Raoul—I am Don Ig- 
natio—” 

“But I thought—” 

“You thought I was shot along 
with others. You see I can read 
your mind aright. No, my child, 
your mother saved me.” 

“My mother—” 

The old priest laid his hand gent- 
ly upon the arm of the soldier. “I 
have been waiting for you, my son, 
in my disguise, for thus it is I get in 
touch with my parishioners. I have 
been waiting to tell you of your 
mother, your sister, Elena,—your 
brother, Roberto.” 





Something in the inflection of the 
voice on his brother’s name aroused 
a wild fear in Raoul’s heart. 

“There is something you are hid- 
ing—speak, man, what of them, 
what of Roberto?” 

The voice of the old priest shook 
with emotion. “Your mother, your 
sister and your betrothed—they are 
safe—in Seville—Roberto is dead.” 

Raoul recoiled from him as if 
struck. ‘“‘Roberto dead! How? 
Where—” His voice rose in a hoarse 
ery of horror. 

The other laid a hand of warning 
upon him. “Hush, my son, not so 
loud. There are many sharp eyes 
and ears about. I will tell you all 
very quickly. Many things have 
happened since you left a month 
ago. For one thing, Roberto’s col- 
lege has been leveled, its teachers, 
priests, seminarians shot—” 

Raoul hung his head. This butch- 
ery was the one thing he was not 
proud of. The other continued: 
“You haven’t heard, Sefior, as yet, 
but they were taken out to the Cal- 
vary group—you know where—on 
the road to Monserrat and were 
shot. Roberto was with them.” 

“Roberto!” 

“Your mother did not know; he 
went with the seminarians, reciting 
his rosary on the way—he would 
not leave his teachers—and they 
shot him, Sefior, along with the 
rest.” 

“My God!” 

“Then you can say ‘My God,’ 
Raoul. It is a good sign that reli- 

gion has not entirely left your 
heart.” 

The soldier’s shoulders were 
shaking with sobs. The priest re- 
mained silent for a space, then: 
“Try to control yourself, my son. 
Your tears are not good for your 
safety or for mine. Roberto is 





















happy. He died for your soul, I’m 
sure, for he loved you.” 

But Raoul wanted to hear nothing 
of religion—of souls—right now. 
His brother, his Roberto, was dead 
on their account—shot down like a 
dog. He interrupted fiercely, “and 
what of my mother?” 

“Ah,” said the old priest, “any 
one could see the next move. Your 
mother and Ana Maria escaped to 
Seville. Elena chose to go with 
them. The soldiers descended on 
the neighborhood two days later in 
their search for them. That is why 
it looks still terror-stricken; that is 
why it is not safe for you there 
alone—you are a Loyalist.” 

Raoul’s mind pounced on the sig- 
nificant fact of the information 
given. “Escaped, you say! How? 
I know something of the watching 
of suspects—how?” 

“They had friends, Sefor. There 
are still influential people in Bar- 
celona who secretly are on the side 
of General Franco.” 

“How could my mother—” 

“Well, Sefior, there are many 
ways.” The priest shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Raoul’s mind again leaped to in- 
stant conviction. “You, Don Igna- 
tio—you—” 

“It is nothing, Sefior; I loved Ro- 
berto also—that is the reason.” 

Stunned, the young soldier sat 
looking out to sea. The sunlight 
dancing on the waves was but a 
mockery when blackness, hopeless- 
ness reigned within. After a long 
silence he turned to his companion 
and his speech had the listless tone 
of despair. 

“Thank you, Don Ignatio. You 
may rest assured that your disguise 
is safe with me. My brother, you 


say, was shot at the Calvary group 
on the road to Monserrat?” 
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The priest nodded. 
“I must go out there—I must 
see—” 

“It is better not, Sefior. The Cal- 
vary group is watched. So many 
people went there afterwards that 
the government has threatened to 
bomb any one on the hill.” 

“Why?” 

The priest’s tone was slightly sar- 
castic, which, after all, was only hu- 
man. “You a leftist, Senor, and ask 
that? It would be a religious dem- 
onstration”; then the voice was tri- 
umphant, “but in spite of their com- 
mands, Senor, there have been flow- 
ers strewn on the hill. Someone in 
Barcelona does homage to religion 
—to the dead. It is dangerous, how- 
ever, and people have been killed by 
bombs and machine guns. It is hard 
to escape a sky patrol.” 

“You mean airplanes?” 

“Exactly—” 

Raoul’s lips set in grim lines. 
“Thank you, Don Ignatio, for the 
knowledge of my family’s safety. I 
shall not forget your kindness. It 
may be a long while before I meet 
you again—or them. I’m to report 
today to headquarters for further 
orders. Until we see each other—” 

“God bless you, Raoul. I shall 
still be driving my tantana and 
reaching my flock. You will know 
where to find me.” 

Raoul saluted briskly and was 
soon lost to view in the confusion 
of dock traffic. 

It was near sunset and the Cal- 
vary Hill lay golden in the oblique 
rays. In spite of gun shot and 
bomb the cross still stood, although 
it was twisted out of its natural 
plumb. The figure of St. John was 
overturned but that of the Mother 
of God was erect as if in humble 
defiance of the powers of darkness. 
Raoul emerged from the thicket of 
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trees at the foot of the hill and 
looked upon the scene. The hill was 
denuded of shrubs and flowers. It 
was as Don Ignatio had said—the 
law was well enforced with bombs 
and bullets. Still Raoul felt as if 
he had a ceremony to perform. On 
that knoll Roberto had faced life- 
ending bullets, his convictions sud- 
denly swung to the so-called rebel 
side by the massacre of his beloved 
priests and teachers. 

Raoul’s soul still swung like a 
pendulum of doubt. In his pocket 
over his heart was the message to 
be carried to Bilboa; to the south 
lay Seville, easy of access to the 
very Nationalist outposts by his 
uniform—and past them by dis- 
guise to where his loved ones were 
praying for him. On one side dis- 
tinction, honor, for this mission 
meant promotion; on the other— 
well, who knew—he didn’t. There 
was one thing of which he was sure 
and of which his soldier’s heart 
cried out. Reparation must be made 
to Roberto. He saw no inconsist- 
ency of his action with his convic- 
tions, but swung up the hill to the 
very foot of the Calvary group and 
knelt in prayer for his brother’s 
soul. So absorbed was he in his 
prayer, his soul-racking doubts and 
irresolutions that he was oblivious 
to all else. A certain ominous hum 
brought him to his senses, and then 
with a stab of acute fear he realized 
his position—his foolhardiness. It 
was too late; the plane was upon 
him and as he flung himself face 
downward upon the rough ground 
he felt surprised to find that he 
didn’t care what happened. His 
choice had been made—he realized 
it now—ever since he had spoken to 
Don Ignatio by the quay. It were 
800d to live but it were better to die 
than go onward as he was doing, to 








certain destruction of soul which 
would part him forever from Ro- 
berto. 

With all the energy of intense 
concentration he gathered his 
senses together for the supreme mo- 
ment. It wouldn’t be for long now. 
God—he was sorry—sorry. There 
was a deafening roar over his head 
as the plane swooped toward him— 
then— 

He must have fainted from sheer 
emotion and fright for when he 
awoke the gold of the sunset had 
turned drab. Near to his face, so 
near that he could touch it, was 
a white rose, dewy and fragrant. He 
raised himself cautiously. There 
was no one in sight. The plane had 
vanished, and scattered over the 
scarred and uneven ground were 
white roses—everywhere. A single 
blossom had fallen on the clasped 
hands of the statue of Mary. It 
looked as though she were offering 
it to her Son. His heart caught at 
the wonder of it all. Whether gov- 
ernment plane or not, there were 
still faithful hearts in fair Barce- 
lona. Slowly, shaking with emo- 
tion, Raoul went up to the Calvary 
group and took the rose from 
Mary’s statue. Just as slowly but 
deliberately he removed the papers 
from the hidden pocket in his coat 
and tore them to bits, scattering 
them amongst the roses. He knew 
the contents anyway from memory 
if they were needed on the side of 
his new allegiance, and he felt im- 
pelled to make an outward sign of 
reparation. The rose took the place 
of the destroyed papers. He ran 


quickly down the hill, turned out 
for a moment for a salute to the 
cross and then with the wine of his 
new resolve strengthening his young 
limbs, walked briskly on the road 
to the south. 























NUMBER of amazing develop- 

ments have resulted from the 
persecution of the Church in revo- 
lutionary Mexico, but, among the 
special glories of Catholic persist- 
ence, increasing recognition must 
be given to a strong and growing 
Catholic intellectual life. Nowhere 
is this better illustrated than in the 
current production of a genuinely 
Catholic literature and in national 
recognition for Catholic writers. It 
would seem that the efforts of suc- 
cessive regimes to drive the Church 
underground have had the contrary 
effect of planting anew the Chris- 
tian seed and of bringing forth the 
flower and fruit of a Catholic cul- 
ture, the like of which Mexico has 
not seen for some decades. 

It is true that during the era of 
Diaz the Church enjoyed a nominal 
tolerance and regained much of the 
prestige that was stripped from it 
by the Reform laws of despoliation 
inaugurated by Juarez. Neverthe- 
less, the official culture of that 
regime was a dreary and conde- 
scending Positivism, which regard- 
ed religion as only a convenient tis- 
sue of devotions for women and 
children. Enlightened self-interest, 
a so-called “scientific” outlook on 
life, and a sectarian Liberalism fre- 
quently obscured genuinely Catho- 
lic traditions and formed the out- 
look of intellectual leaders who still 
referred to themselves as Catholics. 
As a consequence, many men who 
might have led and might now be 
leading the nation through its tran- 
sitional period on the basis of Chris- 
tian principles became thoroughly 
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confused and have transmitted their 
confusion to a people already 
freighted with responsibilities of 
mixed bloods and social castes. 

From a positive standpoint, the 
extreme crisis induced by the anti- 
religious laws of the Revolution has 
separated the sheep from the goats. 
More than that, the unmistakable 
Marxist drive in the governmental 
program of education today has 
made clear to Catholics that there 
can be no compromise on prin- 
ciples. Culture must go one way 
or the other, toward an entirely 
materialistic conception of life or 
toward a Christian one, based on 
spiritual principles. Catholics in 
Mexico today are not fighting for 
a social position or civic status. 
They are fighting for the survival 
of Christian principles; and, thanks 
to the anomalous freedom of the 
press granted by Cardenas, they 
are today able to express them- 
selves. 

In many ways, the Catholic liter- 
ary revival in Mexico resembles 
that which France experienced be- 
fore the Nazi invasion. Philoso- 
phers, historians, and, poets of au- 
thentic native Catholicism have 
risen to give witness to the Faith. 
Lapsed intellectuals have returned 
to the fold, and numerous figures 
of literary caliber have come into 
the Church or stand on the thresh- 
old. A number of important con- 
versions and “reversions” may be 
cited as events of the last year. 

Among the most serious demo- 
cratic movements in the country is 
that of Accién Nacional (National 
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Action); and while this group is 
neither specifically political, in the 
partisan sense of the word, nor re- 
ligious in affiliation, its leadership 
and publications reveal an unmis- 
takably Catholic comprehension of 
social and civic problems. Its lead- 
er, Manuel Gémez Morin, now in 
his middle forties, is a lawyer and 
former president of the National 
University. A man of outstanding 
intellectual and moral qualities, he 
is a specialist in economic ques- 
tions, as evidenced in his drafting 
of the law which founded the Bank 
of Mexico and in his work as eco- 
nomic consultant in Ecuador. 
Among his collaborators may be 
mentioned Efrain Gonzalez Luna 
of Guadalajara, also a lawyer and 
Catholic of irreproachable life and 
excellent intellectual formation. 
The latter has distinguished him- 
self as a philosopher and sociolo- 
gist, writer and orator. 

An important factor already men- 
tioned as contributing to the de- 
velopment of Catholic expression 
has been the recent comparative 
freedom of the press, so that Cath- 
olics have been permitted, not only 
to publish their material in the 
secular papers, but also to form 
their own periodicals, more or less 
explicitly Catholic in general char- 
acter. In addition, a host of open- 
ly Catholic reviews and bulletins 
are being issued, although for the 
most part these do not aspire to 
higher literary values. 

Among the monthly reviews rep- 
resentative of the younger men may 
be named Proa, a well edited 
monthly publication of university 
students. Carlos Septién Garcia, 
Diego Tinoco Ariza, and others 
have revealed extraordinary prom- 
ise through this medium. A num- 
ber of these associates attended the 
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Congress of Ibero-American Stu- 
dents at Lima during the past year 
and showed themselves worthy rep- 
resentatives of a high culture. 
More mature as “a critical review 
of ideas and books” is the fort- 
nightly Lectura, strongly national- 
istic as well as Catholic in tone. 
The editor, Jesis Guisa y Azevedo, 
a Louvain Doctor in Philosophy, is 
a vigorous and combative writer of 
journalistic slant. He is director 
also of the publishing house Polis, 
which has been issuing a series of 
important volumes. 

The principal literary magazine 
issued under Catholic auspices, 
however, is the monthly review 
Abside (The Apse). It is edited by 
Gabriel Méndez Plancarte, a poet 
and critic of the first rank. His 
younger brother, Alfonso, is also a 
literary critic of exceptional tal- 
ent. In this circle of collaborators 
must be included Octaviano Val- 
dés, a highly personal and modern 
poet as well as elegant prose writer, 
Angel Maria Garibay K., a versa- 
tile humanist, expert in the native 
Indian languages as well as in Latin 
and Greek, and Francisco Alday, 
an extraordinary religious poet. 
All these men are priests, although 
not generally known as such by the 
public.t In the same rank is Fa- 
ther Federico Escobedo, a member 
of the Arcadian Academy of Rome, 
translator and poet of the classic 
type and an excellent humanist. In 
addition to his celebrated volume 
Rapsodias Biblicas, first issued in 
1923, the latter has published what 
Carlos Gonzalez Pefia in his His- 
tory of Mexican Literature calls 
“the magnificent” translation of 
Raphael Landivar’s Latin poem 


1It is important to note that a monthly 
publication, Christus, is edited specifically 
for priestly studies. 
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“Rusticatio Mexicana” under the 
title of “Gedrgicas Mexicanas.’’ 
With the exception of Escobedo, 
now of advancing years, the others 
named in the above group are 
young men. 

A weekly review of considerable 
importance is Voz Nacional (The 
National Voice), edited by Ber- 
nardo Ponce, a young lawyer, inter- 
nationalist, and orator of solid cul- 
ture and good judgment. Without 
being an official organ as such, this 
periodical supports the program 
and labor of Accién Nacional. 

One of the most important daily 
secular newspapers giving prom- 
inence to Catholic contributions is 
El Universal. Besides the frequent 
articles of such leading Catholic 
sociologists as Mariano Alcocer, 
weekly essays appear from the pen 
of Antonio Brambila, a philosopher 
and observer of exceptional orig- 
inality and merit and of style 
reminiscent of Chesterton. A reg- 
ular contributor to this paper also 
is Alfonso Junco, one of the most 
prolific and vigorous of the younger 
Mexican writers, an exquisite poet 
as well as historian and indefatiga- 
ble champion of the Catholic faith. 
Junco’s religious lyrics, notably the 
volumes Florilegio Eucaristico 
(1926) and La Divina Aventura 
(1938), have gained him well de- 
served distinction throughout 
Latin America, while his prose 
volumes dealing with political as 
well as historical problems range 
from La Traicién de Querétaro 
(1930), dealing with the surrender 
of Maximilian, to Un Siglo de Mex- 
ico (1934), Savia (1939), and ten 
other titles revealing a singular 
courage and insight into the Catho- 
lic cause and culture. 

Excelsior, another daily in the 
same class as El Universal, has 
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likewise featured the contributions 
of Catholic writers, such as José 
Elguero, whose death last year was 
regarded as a major loss in Mexi- 
can journalism. Besides his daily 
column, “Ayer, Hoy y Majiana” 
(Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row), Elguero was the author of a 
number of volumes, including Es- 
pana en los Destinos de America, 
which well merits translation into 
English. 

Of recent ascendancy is Noveda- 
des, a daily paper edited by René 
Capistran Garza. An attractive per- 
sonality, dynamic and _ versatile, 
Garza was national president of 
the A. C. J. M. (Catholic Associa- 
tion of Mexican Youth) and later 
chief of the Cristeros rebellion 
against the anti-religious laws of 
Calles. After a long period of 
exile, he has returned to his coun- 
try and taken up a literary career, 
first as contributor of a_ section 
called “Mosaicos” in the weekly 
review Hoy and subsequently as 
editor in his present capacity. An- 
other Catholic editor, although not 
expressly known as such, is Teo- 
doro Torres, director of the fort- 
nightly illustrated review Mezico 
al Dia, and author of the Mexican 
novel La Patria Perdida and other 
books, who has been recently ad- 
mitted into the Mexican Literary 
Academy (Academia de la Lengua). 

It is probably in the fields of his- 
torical research and rectification 
that Mexican Catholic writers are 
doing their most vigorous work. 
As elsewhere, the Church has been 
attacked in Mexico, not on ques- 
tions of dogma, but rather on his- 
torical and sociological grounds, 
the aim being to show that the 
Catholic Church in Mexico has been 
a social and economic millstone 
around the neck of the Mexican 
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people. Catholic scholarship has 
risen brilliantly to the situation, 
and, in addition to the writers al- 
ready mentioned, has manifested 
itself in the work of a score or 
more other historians of the first 
caliber. 

Among the most vigorous in ap- 
proach must be named Mariano 
Cuevas, S.J., whose History of the 
Church in Mexico, in five volumes 
(1921-28), is undoubtedly the most 
valuable, if not the only, compen- 
dium of its kind. In addition to 
his preparatory studies in Mexico, 
Father Cuevas prepared himself in 
Burgos (Spain), St. Louis (Mis- 
souri), Rome, and Louvain. Be- 
sides the work mentioned, his in- 
vestigations in the principal ar- 
chives of Europe and America have 
borne fruit in his extremely impor- 
tant Documentos Inéditos del Siglo 
XVI para la Historia de México 
(1914), Album Historico Guadalu- 
pano del IV Centenario (1930), 
Origines del Humanismo en Mézico 
(1933), and a History of Mexico in 
one volume which is to appear 
shortly. 

Similarly noted for solid scholar- 
ship are Father Jestis Garcia Gu- 
tiérrez, whose rectifications, under 
the pseudonym of Navarrette, have 
demolished the anti-Catholic alle- 
gations of various official publica- 
tions, and Alberto Maria Carreiio, 
author of over twenty volumes as 
well as editor of the important 
monthly review Divulgacion His- 
torica which was founded last year. 
As an historian and bibliographer 
of Mexican philosophy, Emeterio 
Valverde Téllez, present Bishop of 
Leén, has distinguished himself in 
a number of volumes; likewise the 
Academician, Manuel Romero Ve- 
lazquez (the Marqués de San Fran- 
cisco), Don Primo Feliciano Ve- 
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lazquez, José Lépez-Portillo y 
Weber, son of the famous littéra- 
teur José Lépez-Portillo y Rojas, 
and the lawyer José Ignacio Da- 
vila Garibi. José C. Valades, who 
recently published an_ excellent 
study of the celebrated historian 
Lucas Alaman, does not present 
himself expressly as a Catholic, but 
his approach is in accord with 
Catholic principles. The latter is 
also a regular contributor to La 
Prensa of San Antonio, Texas. 

Until recently the director of the 
Summer School of the National 
University, Pablo Martinez del Rio 
has written a number of works in 
history and archaeology. His bi- 
ography of the celebrated Mexican 
mystic Carvajal has been recently 
translated into English. Catholics 
also meriting special attention are 
the archaeologists Rafael Garcia 
Granados, Joaquin Meade, and the 
architect Federico Mariscal, whose 
volumes on colonial art mark him 
as an authority. 

Inasmuch as Mexico is today 
preoccupied with its social prob- 
lems, virtually every phase of so- 
cial action has been studied by 
Catholic sociologists, although the 
names of three Jesuits may stand 
out as indications of what is being 
done in various fields, namely, 
Eduardo Iglesias, who has written 
much concerning Socialism, Alfre- 
do Méndez Medina, whose work in 
organizing labor is known through- 
out Mexico, and Julio Vértiz, until 
recently director of university stu- 
dents represented by Proa. To 
make a complete list of notable 
writers in other branches would 
run far beyond the scope of this 
article, ranging perhaps from the 
popular spiritual and apologetic 
works of Father Carlos Maria He- 
rédia, S.J., to the literary and ar- 
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tistic criticism of Justino Fernan- 
dez. 

A final note may be reserved for 
mention of some recent converts, 
whose present position, for the 
most part, may be described as a 
formal profession of faith after 
many years of neglect or hazy un- 
derstanding. One of the most cele- 
brated of these is José Vasconcelos. 
A singular and contradictory per- 
son, during a long political and 
literary career, he attended the 
spiritual exercises of the Lenten 
season of the present year and end- 
ed by receiving the sacraments. 
His own stormy life up to this 
point, he has described in a torrent 
of volumes, from Ulises Criollo 
(1935) to La Tormenta (1936), El 
Desastre (1938), and El Proconsu- 
lado (1939), supplemented by his 
Breve Historia de Mézico (1937). 
Another figure, of much different 
character, is Nemesio Garcia Na- 


ranjo, a minister in the cabinet of 


Porfirio Diaz. His cultural forma- 
tion is of the Liberal school, but 
his recent writings reveal a more 
integral comprehension of Catho- 
lic philosophy. He is known now 
to be a practicing Catholic. Also 
of the old Liberal background, but 
today a fervent Catholic is Carlos 
Pereyra, a strong protagonist of the 
Spanish tradition in Hispanic 
America and vigorous critic of the 
expansive policies of the United 
States. For many years Pereyra 
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has lived in Madrid, so that his 
current articles appearing in El 
Universal on the Spanish Civil War 
are of particular interest. 

Although not Catholics in the 
strict sense of the word, Ezequiel 
A. Chavez (rumored to have re- 
cently entered the Church) and 
Toribio Esquivel Obregén have 
shown a profound sympathy and 
respect for Catholicism. The for- 
mer was Under-Secretary of Public 
Instruction with Justo Sierra in the 
time of Porfirio Diaz, and has writ- 
ten, besides his books on psychol- 
ogy and literary criticism, a most 
important volume on the Mexican 
nun and poet Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz (1931). At present he is col- 
laborating in the work of Accion 
Nacional and is vigorously opposed 
to Article 3 of the Constitution, 
which imposes “Socialist” educa- 
tion upon the country by State 
monopoly. 


It would be obviously false to 
conclude from this brief review 
that the literary and cultural life 
of Mexico today is exclusively or 
even dominantly Catholic. Never- 
theless, the indications point to a 
strong Catholic revival, and if even 
partial freedom of thought and ex- 
pression can be assured for the fu- 
ture, Catholic culture may again 
produce an abundance of fruit in 
the nation which it first welded 
together. 








“A VALIANT SOUL SINGS ON” 
By Mary K. REARDON 


“Oh, to waken on some night of stars, 
To open wide my rapturous eyes, and find 
Thee tall and white and shining by my bed— 
Thy Hand outstretched to mine. Thy Countenance 
Alight with tender invitation. ...‘Come.. .’ 


“T dream it.... 


For the Calvary I know is steep and stern... 


“Yet ...I read this promise in His beauteous Eyes: 
‘Cease thou thy tears, thy foolish labored sighs— 
Thy helpless feet, sandaled and fleet, shall speed 


To meet Me down green slopes of Paradise. 


T is difficult for those who must 

suffer to find much of poetry in 
life, and the only music most of us 
attempt is a sorry whistle to bolster 
ragged spirits. 

Vera Marie Tracy’s world for 
twenty years of almost complete 
paralysis was bounded by the four 
walls and a window of her room at 
Glockner Hospital in Colorado 
Springs, Col. For sixteen of those 
years she composed verses and 
stories reflective of her hospital 
moods and experiences. Gathered 
together, they make a delightful 
collection of five slender volumes, 
two of verse, Incense and Gold 
Dusty; three of prose, Burnished 
Chalices, Blue Portfolio and Break 
Thou My Heart. 

There are no books quite like 
those of Vera Marie Tracy. The se- 
cret of their enchantment is a har- 
monious blending of mysticism and 
imagination. They are the reflec- 
tion of the beauty of a soul that 
knew well the mystery of suffering, 
and in their sincere expression of 


Catholic faith and philosophy they 
are such a record of human confi- 
dence in Divine Love as has seldom 
been written short of some saintly 
pen. One of her reviewers spoke 
truly when he called Vera Marie 
Tracy, “a leader who brings souls 
nearer to the Crucified King.” The 
inarticulate souls of a multitude of 
handicapped persons read her pages 
and are comforted and made proud, 
—proud of sharing with her in the 
Apostolate of Suffering. The fortu- 
nate read and are ashamed of se- 
cret discontents. 

“A night of stars .. .” illumi- 
nated Colorado skies on September 
24th when Vera Marie Tracy re- 
ceived her longed-for invitation. 
How joyously she must have met 
the hour that unveiled for her the 
splendor of eternity! Death held 
no terrors for her. Why indeed 
should it? Few of us could render 
as splendid an accounting of the tal- 
ents given us as she rendered dur- 
ing the long years in which she 
spent the Master’s gifts in frequent 
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investment of songs and stories, all 
of them designed to glorify Him. 

I found Vera Marie Tracy when 
I was twelve years old and facing a 
realization of what it would mean 
for me to meet life with a handicap 
of almost total deafness, and not 
knowing quite what I would do 
about it. From a page of a Catho- 
lic magazine, my rebellious eyes 
read: 


“Clay in His skilled Fingers—thus 
was I, 

And to His own design He fash- 
ioned me, 

Then placed me on a shelf where 
few might see— 

A useless vessel, leaning all awry. 

Which through long years ques- 
tioned why, 

And yearned to solve the hopeless 
mystery 

Of its own life, its bitter destiny, 

And voiced its sorrow in a plain- 
tive cry! 


“But now no more rebels the use- 
less clay, 

Trusting the One Who cast it in 
crude mold. 

Content to weather sun and rain 
and cold, 

That the great Potter’s purpose 
might hold sway, 

That by some subtle alchemy, it 
may 

Shine through Eternity, a shape of 
gold!” 


I read and pondered and made my 
first resignation to the Divine Will. 
It was not difficult to decide that if 
the writer of those words could be 
so gallant in facing her own handi- 
cap, then I could well take a lesson 
from her. 

A few years later, Father Joseph 
Higgins of St. Patrick’s church, 
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Pueblo, then Miss Tracy’s spiritual 
adviser, sponsored the publication 
of Incense, her first volume of 
poems. “Father Joe,” often a guest 
at my home, brought me a copy. 

“I want you to know Vera Marie 
Tracy,” he said. 

The meeting came a year later on 
an October day when her bed pre- 
sented the appearance of an edi- 
tor’s desk an hour before deadline. 
Burnished Chalices, her first book 
of stories, was ready for publica- 
tion and the second, Blue Portfolio, 
was in preparation. 

Mysticism has been attributed to 
Vera Marie Tracy. You saw it glow- 
ing deep in her serene, luminous 
eyes, but awe of the mystic vanished 
before the winsomeness of her wel- 
coming smile and the inviting ges- 
ture to the chair by her bed. Small 
of stature, a softly waved cap of 
brown curls, a gracefulness of line 
in the helpless hands, a fine, sensi- 
tive face reflecting traces of suffer- 
ing,—that was Vera Marie Tracy. 

“A scribbler’s eyrie,” she charac- 
terized her cubbyhole of a room at 
Glockner Hospital. First the visi- 
tor observed her treasures, the 
Crucifix and a lovely statue of the 
Blessed Mother. A gallery of Bos- 
seron Chambers pictures hung on 
the walls. Shelves lacquered in red 
gave space to her cherished books, 
a radio, and an enchanting collec- 
tion of miniature elephants. 

Within the frame of her window 
snow-capped Pike’s Peak rose out 
of a range of the Rockies. An au- 
tumn sunset was flaming. 

She told her story without resent- 
ment. At sixteen, she was a merry 
freshman in a Texas high school. 
Life, distilled in one short word, 
meant “Fun!” to her and held no 
premonition of the dark pain-bur- 
dened days that were to shadow her 
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years. Then paralysis twisted her 
body and left her almost completely 
helpless. Her father brought her to 
Colorado in search of specialists, but 
medical skill was powerless to aid 
her. 

One less brave of soul would 
have rebelled. Vera Marie Tracy’s 
unconquerable spirit showed itself 
in that hour when the doctors told 
her she would be forever helpless. 
She aspired to a literary career. 
She looked at her paralyzed hands 
and with sheer determination 
forced her fingers to the typewriter 
keys. All of her poems and stories 
were written with incredible effort, 
laboriously typed out with one fin- 
ger, the only finger capable of move- 
ment. 

“I made a novena to the Little 
Flower,” she told me, “and asked 
her to give me the power to express 
thought in the manner to inspire 
others.” How generously the Little 
Flower interceded for her client! 

“A handicap is a token of God’s 
love,” she assured me. She believed 
it. She made others believe it. It 
was the conviction of a true Cath- 
olic soul. She admitted with hon- 
est dignity that many a fierce spir- 
itual battle was fought out to vic- 
tory in the secret places of her soul, 
yet never did she ask a lightening 
of her cross, only assurance that 
her very helplessness gave her a 
right to claim Divine assistance. 

“What happens to you is infinite- 
ly less important than what you do 
about it... almost anything can be 
an advantage or a disadvantage, de- 
pending upon how you use it,” was 
another of her convictions. Vera 
Marie herself faced honestly and 
without tears or fears, the seclusion 
which her handicap forced upon 
her. She took advantage of her 
loneliness and found out how much 
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fun it was to do things with her 
mind and one disciplined hand 
working together. She vanquished 
a physical handicap and made it a 
mental achievement! 

Her appreciation of the world’s 
acceptance of her work was very 
human. She treasured all the mes- 
sages that came to her from readers 
whose hearts she had won and she 
tried to answer all of them, brief 
responses that exacted terrific ef- 
fort. 

“My most cherished letter?” She 
considered the question a long 
while, and then with diplomatic im- 
partiality decided, “The one from 
Cardinal Gasparri that conveyed the 
blessing of Pope Pius XI...” Other 
outstanding honors that came to 
her were the compliments of the 
Mark Twain Association and a rat- 
ing by the Catholic Poetry Society 
as one of America’s leading Cath- 
olic versifiers. 

To build up a strong spirituality 
is no light feat for anyone. To be 
deeply spiritual and at the same 
time simply human is a difficult 
combination. Vera Marie Tracy 
had no affectations, no pieties that 
could not stand the test of common 
sense. She knew how to pray. And 
she knew how to laugh. While her 
most commonplace thoughts were 
shot through with a deep spiritual 
tone, she loved life keenly and 
much of her work is charged with 
a delicious humor. Nothing seemed 
too little for a song. She saw beauty 
and drama in all the things of God. 
Thus to a black pansy she wrote, 


with 


“Tiny velvet nigger, 
saucy eye of gold, 
Flirting with me—shame on you! 
I think you’re mighty bold 
To make me pause this busy 
day, 


your 





To fondle your small face and 


say: 
Darling little ebon fairy, with your 
yellow eye, 
Make the hurried, worried faces 
smile as they go by!” 


October always brings an echo to 
me of the song she found in the 
picture set in the frame of her win- 
dow, 


“God’s brush is making glory of the 
world! 
I view with reverent eyes, 
October’s gorgeous canvas all un- 
furled 
Beneath crisp Autumn skies.” 


She had a startling insight upon 
the personality of Christ. She sang 
of “the Vision dear” with a child- 
like love and simple faith. There is 
mystical thought and rich imagery 
here, 


“I know the Face of Him I await.... 
His Voice is music, and His holy 
Glance 
Dispels the phantom terrors of the 
night. ... 


“He took me in His Arms at dusk 
of day, 

The balm of soft caresses He let 
pour, 

‘Trust Me!’”... 


I visited Vera at intervals during 
the last five years when she knew 
her days were numbered. Suffer- 
ing never eclipsed her cheery out- 
look on Life, and she continued to 
write until Gold Dusty, her last vol- 
ume of poetry, was published a 
year ago. 

Word of her passing came to me 
with a sense of rejoicing rather than 
of sorrow. At last “the helpless 
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feet, sandaled and fleet,” have sped 
to meet her dear Christ. 

The real victory of Vera Marie 
Tracy’s life is not in the fame her 
books brought to her. It was that 
she faced the coming of death with 
a quiet and peaceful soul. This at- 
titude is not won lightly and only 
those who have learned, as she 
learned, to minimize the importance 
of the things of this world and to 
magnify eternal values can know 
this peace. Most of us find it diffi- 
cult to see the congruity of life’s 
meaning,—Christ on the Cross, our 
Leader Who broke the silence of 
Calvary with a cry of human an- 
guish and mystical victory. 

Vera Marie Tracy dared to look 
to Christ as her Leader, to take to 
Him all her little life of defeat and 
suffering and triumph. So sure she 
was that some day He Who loved 
her would come to gather her to 
His Heart! 

This was Faith! This was Hope! 

Her spirit still lives on in the 
books it was granted her to achieve 
as her life work. They are the most 
treasured books in my personal li- 
brary, the most dog-eared from 
sharing,—for they are books de- 
signed for sharing. I know that as 
the years pass and problems arise 
to confront me, I need only take up 
one of her books and something she 
has written into her pages will teach 
me over again to laugh and to pray. 

If Vera Marie Tracy could speak 
from Heaven, I think this is the 
message she would single out from 
all that she has written that all who 
are burdened could know this 
truth: 


“He marked us for His own, 
We wear His badge— 
The sparkling, priceless pledge of 
suffering.” 
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By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


66 GREAT while ago the world 

began” and ever since men 
and women have been making their 
own dream worlds while poets, 
who set boundaries to dreams, 
show what may happen on that far 
Illyrian shore where Shakespeare 
has set his comedy. Twelfth Night 
was the old English name for the 
Feast of the Epiphany and it 


marked the close of all the Christ- 
mas festivities; the minor note that 
is sounded in the title is the minor 
note of Elizabethan music and of 
all real comedy —the wishfulness 


of dreaming. Comedies of manner 
have their brief passing season but 
comedy written round the vagaries 
of human dreams is timeless. Have 
there not been young men since the 
world began who fancied that they 
were dying of love? Have there 
not been rich ladies who desired 
only the unobtainable? And when 
have girls ever ceased to want he- 
roes, or conceited men to see them- 
selves distorted? Because he, him- 
self, was too much a part of the 
British scene to keep it out of 
Illyria, Shakespeare has interposed 
between his dream makers some 
hearty British clowning and blend- 
ed them together with one of his 
favorite and mysterious types of 
philosopher, the Jester. Feste is 
the link between the palace and the 
kitchen; between the homely folk 
who laugh at their own foolishness 
and the clever people who sigh 


over it, and when Malvolio tries to 
rise from the lower to the higher 
level, they pull him back with a 
robust brutality that grates on 
modern squeamishness. Augustin 
Daly, by the way, fearlessly re- 
moved from his Twelfth Night the 
baiting of Malvolio in the mad- 
house. Unless Shakespeare meant 
it to give a touch of macabre pathos 
to the comedy, there seems small 
point in retaining it now as, to 
play it for humor, only makes for 
general discomfort. 

William Winter points out that 
King Charles I. drew his pen 
through the title, Twelfth Night, on 
the Second Folio in the royal li- 
brary and substituted Malvolio! 
“To hear Malvolio, that cross- 

garter’d Gull, 

The Cockpit, Gallery, Boxes all are 
full—” 


In adding Malvolio to his reper- 
tory, Mr. Evans has followed the 
tradition of Macklin, Sir Henry 
Irving, Sir Beerbohm Tree and E. 
H. Sothern, but he has also brought 
to the part a new vision. For the 
first time, the solemn steward 
speaks in solemn Cockney as, dis- 
daining all pretense of Dalmatian 
attributes, Olivia’s major-domo 
emerges as the correct British but- 
ler. Mr. Evans has also cornered 
a new laugh when, at Olivia’s com- 
mand, 
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“Run after that same peevish mes- 
senger 
The County’s man—” 


he interrupts the pentameter and 
interpolates his now famous 


“Run?” 


which integrates his whole char- 
acter. 

He and Miss Hayes also make the 
most out of the large stiff nosegay 
which Viola holds as she makes 
her first speech to Olivia and fin- 
ally thrusts into Malvolio’s hands. 
When he is sent “running” after 
her with the ring, which he pre- 
sents with the usual business of 
the staff, he turns back and, drag- 
ging the nosegay out of the coat- 
tail’s pocket, flings it at the feet of 
the boy for whom he has the full 
bureaucratic contempt of a minor 
official. After the garter scene, Mr. 
Evans removes the long black lac- 
ings which Maria surreptitiously 
ties to his belt and he stalks off 
with them trailing behind him. His 
costume, in accord with his char- 
acterization, has the stiff white 
shirt front, black tie and “tails” of 
butlerdom but his top hat carries 
cocksfeathers for the fantasy. 

Viola, one of the gentlest and 
most unselfish of all Shakespeare’s 
ladies, can cloy if played without 
humor. Mrs. Jordan was the first 
of the celebrated Violas, then came 
Mrs. Kean (Ellen Tree) and Ade- 
laide Nielsen who was likened to 
“April sunshine.” I never saw the 
Viola of Ellen Terry but she was 
always dissatisfied with herself in 
the part. Viola was born for me 
with Ada Rehan, glowing and ro- 
mantic. Modjeska and Margaret 
Anglin were disappointments, so 
was Viola Allen but the poetry, of 
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which Viola is the embodiment, 
was re-created by Julia Marlowe 
and Jane Cowl. Miss Hayes’s Viola 
is not so much a lovelorn maid as 
a delightful urchin. So heartily 
and bravely does she assume the 
boy that the audience almost shares 
Olivia’s mystification. As the boy 
has all of Miss Hayes’s sensitive 
honesty, he is the nicest boy imag- 
inable and, in her neat gray 
breeches, forsaking majesty, Miss 
Hayes affects the easy postures but 
never the swagger of young man- 
hood. She is really funny in her 
first scene with Olivia and very, 
very funny in the duel but equally 
real is her solicitude for the Duke 
and Olivia. The strength of her 
passion for the Duke is less con- 
vincing. In Daly’s production, 
“O mistress mine, where are you 
roaming?” was transposed to the 
scene between Orsino and Viola 
and at the line “Journeys end in 
lovers’ meetings,” Ada Rehan in 
her quick glance at the Duke, re- 
vealed her suffering. Miss Hayes, 
who kneels in a charming but com- 
plicated attitude by the Duke’s 
couch, as the musicians sing “Come 
away death,” lets her cheek touch 
his hand as it rests on her shoul- 
der. The gesture would have been 
completely out of character for Ada 
Rehan. 

Well known in London, Miss 
Sophie Stewart is an Olivia of in- 
comparable grace and _ elegance, 
with a delicacy of movement and 
gesture that reveals her early train- 
ing as a ballerina. Nearly a cen- 
tury ago, Feste was played here by 
a Mark Smith and now a descendant 
is the present Sir Toby Belch but 
he lacks the quizzical twinkle 
which made James Lewis so fa- 
mous at Daly’s nor does he carry 
off the part with quite the aristo- 
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cratic bearing one expects from 
Olivia’s kinsman. If Betterton was 
happy to turn from playing Hamlet 
and Othello to play Belch, there 
must be elements in the character 
that have been permitted to slip by. 
There is only one way to make 
comedy alive and that is to give it 
some contemporary connotation. 
Ferdinand Gottschalk once played 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek without 
overstraining the farce or the 
make-up but simply showing the 
pettiness of a very shallow mind. 
He had such distinguished prede- 
cessors as Lester Wallack and John 
Drew. One advantage of playing 
Shakespeare occasionally in mod- 
ern dress is that it brushes off some 
of the accumulated cobwebs. Sir 
Toby as the decayed Union Club 
member and Sir Andrew as the 
cautious Yankee might re-acquire 
lost values. Feste takes the honors 
of the trio in Donald Burr who has 
stepped out of musical comedy for 
a part which demands a singer, a 
dancer and an actor of quick intel- 
ligence. Wesley Addy, who won his 
spurs as Hotspur, plays Orsino 
without enough imagination, but 
as Maria, June Walker is every- 
thing that she should be in over- 
flowing measure. Her Maria is so 
full of contagious high spirits that 
she supplies the vitamins to every 
scene of the conspirators. 

Stewart Chaney’s designs are as 
elusive of place or period as Illyria. 
They verge toward the baroque, and 
the blackamoor page is a happy 
touch for Olivia’s household, as is 
the boudoir in which we first meet 
her. One of Chaney’s most effec- 
tive backdrops is a stylized perspec- 
tive of angry cliffs for the seacoast. 
Paul Bowles has written an orig- 
inal score for six musicians—flute, 
obce, percussion, muted trumpet, 
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harp and an imitation harpsichord 
—and, opening with a serenade and 
closing with a round dance, the 
poetry of the whole comedy is 
woven on a musical background, 
unobtrusive but sustaining. As is 
distinctive with Miss Margaret 
Webster’s productions, the whole 
is harmonious. But Miss Webster 
—to use an annoying modernism— 
is extravert in her outlook. Her 
Twelfth Night is forthright and the 
genuine entertainment it offers has 
made it the spectacular success of 
the season. As it should be.—A? 
the St. James. 


THE Corn Is GREEN.—In London 
it ran for two seasons right up to 
the bombardment. Here Emlyn 
Williams’s play for two seasons has 
been making the rounds of the 
managerial offices. New York be- 
came acquainted with the author 
as an actor in Criminal at Large 
and as playwright and actor both 
in Night Must Fall. The Corn Is 
Green, however, is no melodrama 
but the story of Mr. Williams’s own 
Welsh boyhood and it seems most 
providential in insuring its instan- 
taneous success that the American 
public had already been introduced 
to the richness of the Welsh back- 
ground in How Green Was My Val- 
ley. From the moment that the 
chorus is heard outside in the vil- 
lage and the boys enter in their 
mining outfit, they become part of 
those families who so intertwined 
the hearts of the readers of Mr. 
Llewellyn’s great story. 

Mr. Llewellyn also wrote of his 
hero’s boyhood but that was in the 
days of the mines’ prosperity. 
There was no stint then to gold 
sovereigns or “brandy broths” or 
cream and pastries or primary edu- 
cation—in Welsh—for the miners’ 
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children. Huw was brought up at 
home on such sturdy literary foun- 
dations as the Bible and Dr. John- 
son and philosophy and when he 
was ready, he walked over the 
mountain to the National School 
where his Father must pay for his 
books and his education. But in 
Mr. Williams’s boyhood, the mines 
were no longer profitable and his 
valley was sunk in illiteracy and 
poverty. It as an English spinster 
who conceived the idea of bringing 
light to the young men working in 
physical and spiritual darkness. 
The tribute to his one-time teacher 
comes from Mr. Williams’s pen as 
the play. 

“I'm half Welsh and half barbar- 
ian—my Mother was English.” 
The struggle between Celtic pride 
and tradition in Morgan Evans with 
Miss Moffat provides the drama 
which is more conventionally 
abetted by the viper of a brat whom 
Miss Moffatt had warmed in her 
household in the person of her 
housekeeper’s daughter. There is 
mounting interest in the develop- 
ment of Morgan Evans’s scholarship 
and the tensest moment is when he 
sits down to answer the questions 
of the examiners which will deter- 
mine his acceptance in Oxford. The 
papers have been sent in care of 
Miss Moffat and the Squire and 
that this simple episode carries full 
suspense is best proof of the vital- 
ity of the characters. 

Miss Moffat, created in England 
by Dame Sybil Thorndike is played 
here by Miss Barrymore who, after 
many years of indifferent roles has 
at last found one in which she is 
neither senile nor a centenarian but 
a live-hearted, scholarly woman 
with the humor of the tolerant. 
She has tried to tame the sonority 
of her voice to suit the speeches 
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written for a clipped British in- 
tonation but is finest in the more 
emotional instances. Richard War- 
ing, who once was Romeo to Miss 
Le Gallienne’s Juliet, does capital 
work with Morgan Evans, and re- 
liable Rhys Williams, a Welsh 
Captain in Richard II. and the fine 
Glendower of Henry IV. now ap- 
pears with as good a grace as a 
Welshman of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Mrs. Watty, the housekeeper 
and reformed shoplifter is in the 
amusing hands of Rosalind Ivan 
and Thelma Schnee has made his- 
tory for herself as the unreformed 
daughter and brat, Bessie Watty. 
Other Welsh names are sprinkled 
through the cast and to the delight 
of the enthusiasts of How Green 
Was My Valley, a village woman 
appears in her high Welsh hat and 
red kirtle. One only longs for 
more of the choral singing. 

The Corn Is Green is human and 
honest and homely. It is without 
romantic love interest but is full of 
embracing charity and kindliness. 
—At the National. 


DELICATE Story. — For eleven 
years Mrs. Cristof has been the per- 
fect Swiss grocer’s wife, serving 
the delicatessen customers; insur- 
ing the quality of the Napoleons; 
superintending the three little chil- 
dren; even making up the tax re- 
port. Six times has she heroically 
quenched the sparks ignited in her 
romantic heart by handsome cus- 
tomers but the combination of her 
extreme compassion for the victims 
of the new war and the continued 
appearance of a foreign reserve ser- 
geant facing active duty — and 
death—are too much for her inte- 
rior struggle and she goes for a 
taxi ride with the soldier. An in- 
opportune collision brings the epi- 
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sode to the notice of the grocer. As 
the story is written in the vein of 
capricious comedy, there follows 
no such commercial and social ca- 
tastrophe as in the case of The 
Baker’s Wife and only one cus- 
tomer feels the brunt of the grocer’s 
domestic explosion but the excite- 
ment that is too much for his blood 
pressure, recalls his Mary. It is 
the grocer, who is full of compas- 
sion when it is discovered that the 
romance was one-sided and that 
Mary was the victim of her own 
war hysteria. 

The charm of the comedy de- 
pends upon Molnar’s wit, the Gil- 
bert Miller production and Miss 
Edna Best’s perfect performance. 
No grocer could afford to lose her. 
He, himself, is a work of art as 
played by Jay Fassett, and the three 
little children, the grocer’s boy, the 
police captain, the baron, the ser- 
geant and the customers are all 
delicate component parts of this 
really delicately-written story. 
There may not be as much sub- 
stance to it as to one of the famous 
Napoleons but it is a concoction for 
epicures and beneath its caprice lies 
the suggestion that neutrality can- 
not bar from its boundaries the 
reverberations of war. Stray shell 
splinters can still cause some so- 
cial shattering.—At the Henry 
Miller. 


Horse Fever.—Some day the ani- 
mals may give us a lesson in 
comedy. Last season a seal come- 
dian stole the honors of a musical 
comedy and now the leading lady 
of this farce is a shapely mare with 
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a white star on the center of her 
very intelligent forehead. To stable 
a racehorse in a hotel suite seems 
a completely preposterous scheme 
until Trilby looks through the bath- 
room door and one realizes that she 
is mistress of any circumstance. 
Act L, without Trilby depends upon 
such slapstick as unusual domestic 
gadgets—miniature hands to hold 
a newspaper, soft music while you 
rock, etc., which induce giggles 
from the more ingenuous and 
spleen from the sophisticated of 
the audience. Ezra Stone, who 
eventually yields the stage to 
Trilby, will hereafter have to play 
adult heroes as his proportions 
have become strangely magnified. 
There has been a half-hearted at- 
tempt to inject more dubious hu- 
mor into Act II. Act III. is close 
to the race course where Trilby 
proves difficult. Her master ex- 
plains it is all because it is so dis- 
couraging for an intelligent horse 
to find at the finish that she is just 
where she started!—At the Mans- 
field. 


ORIGINAL BALLET RussE.—To us 
it seems much more finished than 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
For one thing, the lighting helps 
instead of hindering and far more 
attention is paid to the decor and 
costumes. The extraordinarily 
beautiful Tamara Toumanova and 
Riabouchinska grace the cast, and 
Lichine is choreographer. We re- 
gret that we have not yet seen the 
ballet that elicited such acclaim. 
—“‘Paganini.” — At the Fifty-first 
Street. 


























November, 1938 


Hetuz -a- Poppin. — Still the 
amusement of the simple-minded. 
—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


Lire WiTH FatHer.—With three 
companies performing this refresh- 
ing comedy in New York, Chicago 
and Boston, we feel comforted 
about the American Theater. — Af 
the Empire. 


THE Man Wuo CAME TO DINNER. 
—Although many of the original 
cast have drifted away, Monty 
Woolley from his wheel chair still 
peppers with sardonic spice this 
farce about Alexander Woollcott 
and other contemporary Americans. 
—At the Music Boz. 


May, 1940 


SEPARATE Rooms.—For some un- 
known reason this second-rate com- 
edy still continues.— At the Ply- 
mouth. 

July 


LovuIsiANA PuURCHASE.—An oper- 
etta with music by Irving Berlin, 
ballets by Balanchine with Irene 
Bordoni as young as ever and Zor- 
ina as a ballerina, William Gaxton 
as a resourceful politician and Vic- 
tor Moore as the Senator who puts 
them all in their place. The humor 
is sophisticated but Victor Moore 
sublimates vulgarity. —- At the Im- 
perial. 

November 


Boys AND Girts ToGeTHER. — Ed 
Wynn does better by eliminating 
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any approach to vulgarity. There 
is not a doubtful line in his show— 
nor are they missed. The De Mar- 
cos, enchanting ballets, beautiful 
girls in superb costumes, acrobats, 
etc., are all bound together with 
Ed Wynn’s giggles. If you want a 
good laugh visit The Broadhurst. 


Ir Happens ON IcE.—Here is an- 
other spectacle for all ages pro- 
duced with the lavishness that is 
typical of Norman Bel Geddes — 
and needless to say with great 
beauty. From “Swan Lake” on 
skates to Joe Cook’s famous me- 
chanical inventions and some ex- 
traordinary English comedians, the 
Four Bruisers, there is a full gamut 
of expert skating.—At the Center. 


Hotp On To Your Hats.—Al Jol- 
son is back again and sings a good 
many of his oldtime songs before 
the final curtain. There is also a 
ghost of a story about a radio 
ranger out in the real West and 
over the Mexican border where Jol- 
son impersonates both a peon and 
a senorita. Martha Raye contrib- 
utes more rowdy lines than funny 
ones.—At the Shubert. 


JOHNNY BELInpA.—Helen Craig's 
lovely characterization of the dumb 
girl who learns to express herself 
has raised her to stardom and her 
play to drama rather than melo- 
drama. It is a very human and 
moving experience.—At the Long- 
acre. 

December 


CHARLEY’s AUNT. — We doubt if 
the original production in 1893 was 
as good as this revival of the inter- 
national farce that now is given 
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new life by José Ferrer with a dis- 
tinguished and clever cast. Nor 
could there ever have been a more 
charming lady than the real Donna 
Lucia as played by Nedda Harrigan. 
Strange to say Charley’s Aunt is 
still very, very funny.—At the Cort. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE. 
—Not Kaufman and Hart at their 
tops but good for lesser masters of 
comedy and particularly appealing 
to anyone who has bought country 
property with the concomitant 
trials of water, insects—to say 
nothing of mortgages!—At?t the Ly- 
ceum. 


PANAMA HatTtTiE.—Cole Porter 
has once again written his music 
for Ethel Merman but this time she 
is a reformed young lady with an 
engagemeni ring, and a future step- 
daughter for whom she sings the 
song hit—“Let’s Be Buddies.” If 
all the show that wasn’t Miss Mer- 
man’s went to little Joan Carroll, 
and to Arthur Treacher as the but- 
ler, it would mark a new era for Cole 
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Porter, but besides the exuberant 
Betty Hutton and a wriggling dusky 
dancer, there are the three sailors 
whose jokes rarely vary and come 
straight from burlesque.— At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


CABIN IN THE Sky.—Although he 
is not specifically called a Guardian 
Angel, the General of the Lawd, 
who helps Petunia fight the machi- 
nations of Lucifer, Jr., for Little 
Joe Jackson’s soul, performs the 
same function and it is good for 
even a musical show to have an- 
gelic reminders. Ethel Waters 
gives Petunia a spiritual quality 
that makes her love for her weak 
husband convincing and the Negro 
cast who support her are all artists. 
The settings are imaginative and 
the music agreeable and the form 
of contortionist dance now so much 
in vogue is aptly done by the deni- 
zens of Hell.—At the Martin Beck. 


“MuM’S THE Worp.”—A clean and 
amusing pantomime, with Jimmy 
Savo, continues Aft the Belmont. 























The Ball and the Cross 


Tue Bat AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe Word AND THE Faitu. /t is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





= was early morning in the day 
coach and nobody felt much like 
hearing a litany. But this was a 
junction and the big colored porter 
dutifully boomed out name after 
name as though each little burg 
were a metropolis: “This train for 
Pineville, Fort Mill, Rock Hill, 
Chester, Blackstock, Woodward, 
Winnsboro. ...” 

The chant went on and on—like 
the tobacco auctioneer — but in- 
finitely more deliberate. In a few 
minutes the train was rumbling 
through green fields which in a 
few months would literally burst 
into whiteness under a scorching 
sun. Workers were already in the 
fields, though it was not yet six 
o’clock. Children were hoeing at 
perennial weeds, keeping the cot- 
ton plant clear for its growth. I 
noticed twice that colored and 
white children were working to- 
gether, a poignant reminder of 
1863 when the “Massa’s chillun” 
had to fill in the gaps left by run- 
away emancipated slaves if the 
crop was to be sown and harvested. 
A highway often ran parallel to 


A CROSS AMID THE PINES 


the railroad tracks. Every now 
and then we passed a small white 
church placed a few hundred yards 
off the road, shade trees flanking 
it to the rear and on both sides with 
benches and tables scattered about. 
Usually a creek flowed nearby—for 
baptisms. But something was 
missing. One looked atop the 
steeple for a cross and found only 
a lightning rod. 

Any Sunday motorist will attest 
to the inconveniences experienced 
on a Southern highway should he 
encounter a crowd on its way to or 
from “Sunday Meetin’.” People 
come from miles around in all 
kinds of conveyances, mostly old 
and battered, gasoline and equine. 
But come they will, yes-siree, no 
matter how many punctures nor 
how rough the road! 

Sunday dinner at home for these 
folks? Heavens, no, never in warm 
weather! They bring it with them. 
That is why the tables are built 
under the trees. Sunday is really 
the Lord’s Day with them. Morn- 
ing meetin’ and afternoon meetin’. 
And clothes? You should see those 
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colored gals truck along in their 
finery. Oh, boy! That’s what 
“Sunday-go-to-meetin’ ” clothes are 
for. 

The whole picture looks fine, 
doesn’t it? A mighty good prepa- 
ration for that perpetual fish fry 
in those evergreen pastures! The 
“Bible-reading South” cannot possi- 
bly miss meriting heaven if it 
works hard six days a week and 
worships God on Sundays. Such 
sincerity cannot go unrewarded. 
Nor will it. Yes, the surface pic- 
ture does look good. 

But it looks too good to be true. 
Suppose we do a bit of dissecting 
and pick out different groups. First, 
we enter the little white church, 
but we find a religion crammed 
with sentimentality and almost de- 
void of dogma. Secondly, we peek 
in ata meal of a church-going fam- 
ily and almost invariably find an 
empty place or two. “Where’s Bill 
and Cora?” we ask. “Oh, Cora’s in 
Columbia and Bill’s up in Washing- 
ton working right now,” would be 
typical answers. The youngsters 
don’t want to stay on the farm. 
There is a constant move citywards. 

Next we drive along a cool pine 
needle road and notice back in a 
small clearing a hut whose last 
year’s whitewash has already be- 
gun to peel because of the heavy 
thundershowers followed by blis- 
tering sunshine. A large white 
woman rocks away comfortably on 
the porch. Two boys in overalls 
play marbles in the yard. Sunday 
means rest to them, but no church. 
They represent the rural non- 
church-goers, by no means small in 
numbers. 

Catholicism has much to offer 
these groups, but is it offering what 
it claims to possess? For many 
years a young Maryland priest pon- 
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dered this question. Father How- 
ard Bishop looked about his rural 
parish at Clarksville and saw the 
way things were drifting. It was 
easy to see the constant shift from 
farm to city, but it was hard to ac- 
cept when he knew that most of 
these young non-Catholic boys and 
girls did not go near a church after 
they had left their homes. He 
found Sullivans and Murphys list- 
ed in his phone directory, but not 
on his parish rolls. He even met 
Baptist preachers bearing these 
names. He saw cabins nestled in 
the Blue Ridge foothills of his own 
state where people lived who had 
never seen a priest. The opportu- 
nities were there, but what could 
he do to grasp them? 

Father Bishop was the pastor of 
a small flock. He could not leave 
his parishioners in order to spend 
weeks in the foothills evangelizing 
others. His duty was to the souls 
placed in his charge. His was the 
position of hundreds of rural pas- 
tors in the United States today: 
alone, a home church and a mis- 
sion church in which to say Mass 
every Sunday, stations for infre- 
quent daily Masses to “make up” 
for the lack of a Sunday Mass, pos- 
sibly five or six counties to cover if 
the population were scattered. It’s 
a big job! And fellow priests who 
understood the situation told Fa- 
ther Bishop that the best he could 
expect to accomplish was to hold 
what Catholics he had. Defense 
took all of their time and conver- 
sions were few and far between. 
And they were right — as circum- 
stances stand at present. But Fa- 
ther Bishop thought that there 
must be a way to alter those cir- 
cumstances. 

He, as everyone else, had read of 
the success of foreign missionaries 
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in converting thousands to the 
Faith. Certainly they had greater 
difficulties than the American 
priest. The “hill-billies” at least 
spoke English, albeit nasally. Nor 
did bandits infest our highways. 
Even they were all in the cities now 
where the “pickings” were better. 
And travel? Well, any old Ford is 
better than a Chinese “junk” boat. 

After serious reflection and 
prayer Father Bishop formulated a 
plan which he published in the 
April, 1936, Ecclesiastical Review 
under the title “A Plan for an 
American Society of Catholic Home 
Missions to Operate in the Rural 
Sections of the United States.” In 
brief, Father Bishop suggested the 
establishment of a religious soci- 
ety composed of secular priests 
without vows, similar to Sulpicians 
and Maryknollers, banded together 
under a superior and a rule. Co- 
operating communities of Brothers 
and Sisters would also be formed 
in time. The single purpose of the 
society would be the conversion of 
rural America. It would work on 
the same intensive basis as the 
foreign mission societies. 

The society would get into direct 
contact with the mission field by 
regular parochial activity and by 
annually repeated missions with 
careful follow-up work. By assist- 
ing the rural diocesan clergy 
through its printed propaganda and 
short courses on rural mission 
technique, this society would lend 
also an indirect influence on the 
home missions. Assigned a rural 
parish by the bishop of a diocese, 
the Home Missioners would place 
several priests in this parish and 
work out from the home church as 
a base. They would thereby be 
able to penetrate into various parts 
of the country where Catholicity 
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had hitherto been unknown. In- 
terest would be aroused by differ- 
ent activities, and although conver- 
sions would be very slow at first, 
little centers could gradually be 
formed which would radiate the 
grace of Christ calling to His scat- 
tered sheep. Incidentally, this 
worked in Asia Minor and Mace- 
donia in St. Paul’s time, even in the 
midst of Roman immorality and 
Jewish Pharisaism. Why not now 
in the Southern United States? 

This, in brief, is the outline of 
the plan proposed by Father Bish- 
op. He did not state that he was 
intent on founding such a society 
himself, but proposed this plan with 
the suggestion that someone more 
able than he undertake this sorely 
needed work of organizing a home 
mission society. Shortly after, 
however, it was Father Bishop who 
personally took the first definite 
steps toward founding the society. 
Granted an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence by his own Archbishop of 
Baltimore, he was welcomed to the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati by the 
Most Rev. John T. MeNicholas, 
O.P., and given charge of St. Mar- 
tin’s parish in Brown County, Ohio, 
as a base for the “Home Mission- 
ers of America,” now the official 
title of the society. 

So the first and only society of 
priests in America devoted solely 
to the conversion of the rural popu- 
lation was at last founded. Father 
Bishop had a parish, the approba- 
tion and the good wishes of proper 
ecclesiastical authorities, permis- 
sion to send his candidates to the 
Cincinnati seminary for their train- 
ing for the priesthood, and an in- 
domitable will to make a success 
of his venture! It was a simple 
enough beginning — just like any 
other country pastor going out to 
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take charge of his parish. But it 
was more than a pastorate. Father 
Bishop now had a society, although 
it was only a one-man society. In 
fact, he was the society! 

He needed fellow members, and 
when he obtained these members, 
he would need money to support 
them. Since that day late in 1937, 
Father Bishop has been busy inter- 
esting others in his undertaking. 
He has spoken often at seminaries 
asking for volunteers. And already 
ten students and one priest have 
joined him. The mustard seed is 
growing. The students spent a 
month with him a year ago last 
summer getting acquainted with the 
kind of home mission work which 
they will do after ordination. Dur- 
ing the preceding winter Father 
Bishop had skirmished the mission 
front by giving sermon courses in 
these rural towns in Ohio. It went 
over big! Much interest was 
aroused. This was amply demon- 
strated by the many written in- 
quiries found in the question box 
placed inside the front door. Father 
Bishop described this as no more 
than “preparatory or spade work.” 
He made a follow-up during the 
summer with open-air programs. 

There is no doubt at all that the 
Home Missioners will have much 
success. Naturally, it will take time 
before their influence is felt by an 
appreciable part of the nation. 
More and more attention has been 
focused in recent years on our rural 
population by the Church in Amer- 
ica. Bishop Kelley’s foundation of 
the Catholie Church Extension So- 
ciety probably did more than any- 
thing else to bring about this at- 
tention to country districts. Many 
dioceses now operate their own 
trailer chapels. On this point the 
report of the priest in charge of 
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the Georgia trailer chapel is well 
worth quoting: “During the past 
few months we have addressed 
about one thousand people who 
saw a priest for the first time. 
Many are now reading Catholic 
literature. Some have decided to 


take instructions. . . . We have 
been received and listened to by 
these people, who, heretofore, have 
known nothing of us and the 
Church to which we belong. We 
have visited towns where priests 
have never been seen . . . not ac- 
complishing anything tangible, but 
preparing the way for that which 
is to follow. We cannot measure 
what we have accomplished, for 
that is known to God alone. But 
we are convinced after our short 
experience that the rural areas of 
our state are ready to give an at- 
tentive audition and it is with this 
knowledge that we are moved to 
say: God wills it.” 

In the States of Utah, Texas, 
Tennessee, and most recently South 
Carolina, the Paulists have met 
with satisfying success in their 
use of the trailer chapel. “Fifty 
years from now,” says Father Cun- 
ningham, former head of the mis- 
sion in Winchester, Tenn., “the sur- 
rounding hills may be largely peo- 
pled by Catholics. That’s why we 
work hardest with the children. For 
the present we are content if we 
can break down prejudice among 
the oldsters. The Church has 
learned to wait.” 

These reports bear out most effec- 
tively the importance of Father 
Bishop’s new enterprise. In the first 
issue of the “Challenge,” a small cir- 
cular which he publishes three times 
a year in an effort to acquaint people 
with the Home Missioners, he stated 
that one thousand and twenty-two 
counties in this country are priest- 
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less. This, I believe, is a very con- 
servative report, for I know of one 
state which has at least a hundred 
counties without a resident priest. 
The greater part of this “no-priest 
land,” as he calls it, is in the South- 
east. In this section, he states, a 
society of missioners is imperative 
“not only because of the great need 
of Christianizing influences among 
them, but also because the desti- 
nies of their offspring are so close- 
ly tied in with the welfare of our 
own present and future generations. 
. . « They are our brethren and 
fellow citizens, sharing our own 
United States with us from birth to 
death.” 

One of the most important points 
emphasized by Father Bishop is 
the effect that the conversion of 
the present rural America would 
have on the America of tomorrow. 
It is a matter of fact that our cities 
have grown in population only be- 
cause of a constant influx of people 
from the country and from abroad. 
With birth control doing its great- 
est damage in the cities, this influx 
is vitally necessary if the city is to 
survive. The country furnishes a 
natural resistance. Add the super- 
natural resistance of the Church to 
this and instead of a now near 
static non-Catholic population, we 
would have an increase of Catho- 
lics attending our city churches as 
well as a lessening of the increas- 
ingly dangerous decline in the ur- 
ban birth rate effected by contra- 
ceptive practices. Ask any sound 
economist and he will confirm the 
benefits of Catholicity in this re- 
spect even though considered only 
from a natural angle. The super- 
natural viewpoint makes it all the 
more important. 

Speaking recently to a group of 
seminarians, Father Bishop de- 
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scribed vividly some of the hard- 
ships encountered and conquered 
by Bishop James E. Walsh in a re- 
cent visitation to his Maryknoll 
missioners in China. Adhering 
rigidly to a schedule which would 
fell many a stronger man, this zeal- 
ous Bishop visited every one of his 
scattered Maryknoll priests in that 
war-infested country, traveling 
often on foot, disregarding the pro- 
tests of his devoted missioners when 
his feet became so swollen that he 
could hardly walk. Citing this and 
other heroic Maryknoll practices, 
Father Bishop stated that “America 
will be won to the faith by no less 
zeal than Maryknoll.” To do any 
kind of decent job toward convert- 
ing the 105,000,000 non-Catholics 
in the United States, it will require 
zeal and plenty of it on the part of 
priests and laity. 

Extension’s great work of build- 
ing churches in our rural sections 
will be written in letters of gold in 
America’s Catholic history. Now it 
is Father Bishop’s purpose to fur- 
ther and complement this work by 
providing a society of priests to 
supply the rural areas whose clergy 
are far too few in numbers. His 
purpose cannot be denied. We 
readily see the need of Catholicity 
in rural America. The method 
which he proposes is sound and 
should lead to thorough and last- 
ing results. Working as the Home 
Missioners will from a “base par- 
ish,” carrying their own equip- 
ment with them—including even a 
tent and an organ—for honest-to- 
goodness Catholic camp “meetin’s,” 
repeatedly returning to the same 
localities and zealously following 
up their lectures until their con- 
verts become numerous enough to 
warrant a chapel, then regular Sun- 
day Masses, and finally—the crown- 
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ing touch of all—a new little par- 
ish with its own pastor; certainly 
such a plan cannot fail to produce 
fruits that will endure! 

Perhaps the traveler through the 
Carolinas in years to come will look 
out of his train window and note 
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every now and then a trim little 
church—flanked by shade trees— 
and atop the church, glistening in 
the morning sun against a back- 
ground of blue sky and tall pines, 
and pointing heavenwards—a 
Cross! JOHN D. TOoMEY. 





<n 
—— 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


IS assembling its current exhibi- 
tion which will run through 
February, 1941, the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library very deliberately chose 
to put before the people of New 
York at this time, a group of illumi- 
nated manuscripts, drawings and 
related objects, which deal with the 
animal kingdom. Their idea, in 
making this choice of subject, was 
motivated by a desire to divert the 
attention of the nerve-strained pub- 
lic from the tragic results brought 
on in man’s kingdom, by the un- 
natural use of his superior faculties 
in this highly mechanized and ma- 
terialistic world, to the more nat- 
ural, and in many instances more 
peaceful, proceedings in the lives 
of those of God’s creatures who 
have followed more consistently in 
the way designed for them to go. 

As far back as prehistoric times, 
drawings on the walls of caves 
bear witness to man’s dependence 
upon animals which he subjected 
to his use and especially to the un- 
failing service of those of the do- 
mestic group which have entered so 
intimately into the routine of his 
daily life. In Mesopotamia, more 
than three thousand years before 
Christ, cylinder seals used in docu- 
menting ownership to property, 
were marked with representations 
of animals, a fine collection of 


which are being shown in the pres- 
ent exhibition. One can only as- 
cribe the unflagging interest, shown 
by artist and scholar since that 
time, to something more, on the 
part of man, than mere considera- 
tion for an animal’s usefulness. 
This extremely revelatory exhibi- 
tion is not only delightfully color- 
ful and informative but it is con- 
ducive to a bit of conjecture as to 
just how valuable to man’s happi- 
ness is the use to which he has put 
his superiority over his inarticulate 
companions. 

An excellent and very scholarly, 
illustrated catalogue has been pre- 
pared that deals with the various 
sections of the exhibit which are 
arranged according to subject. And 
not only is it scholarly but extreme- 
ly entertaining as well. In the first 
paragraph in the article devoted to 
Fables, one’s attention is immedi- 
ately called to a pungent Biblical 
quotation from the sixth chapter of 
Proverbs which reads, “Go to the 
ant, O sluggard, and consider her 
ways, and learn wisdom.” 

Illustrations of sop’s Fables, 
which were written centuries be- 
fore Christ, show how that great 
moralizer used the performance of 
dumb animals to suggest, rather 
artfully, a mode of wise behavior 
for members of the animal king- 
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dom endowed with superior intelli- 
gence. The first known represen- 
tation of the Fox and the Sour 
Grapes is there and Mrs. Jones’ imi- 
tator is confronted with a picture 
of the frog who, seeing an impres- 
sive looking bull standing on the 
shore of her native lily-pond, vain- 
ly blew herself up until she burst 
her sides (not from laughter), in 
her effort to be as big as her power- 
ful neighbor. Amusing, too, is the 
page of La Fontaine’s Fables 
Choisies en Vers, which shows the 
singing Crow, who lost his cheese 
to the Fox, when his vulnerable 
vanity was subjected to the wiles 
of the crafty flatterer. 

Examples of Astronomical and 
Astrological drawings have a place 
in the exhibit. The Great Bear and 
the Little Bear, the Swan and the 
Dolphin are there among the con- 
stellations. And there are a num- 
ber of illustrations of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac (derived from 
a Greek root, meaning little ani- 
mal), seven of which are repre- 
sented by animals. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, these signs were used 
for decorative purposes by the 
manuscript illuminators and by the 
sculptors, in their work on the 
great cathedrals, in order to point 
out more vividly the connection be- 
tween man’s work and the move- 
ments of the sun and the changing 
seasons as well as his intimate as- 
sociation with members of the ani- 
mal kingdom. Several Hours of the 
Virgin, prayer books of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, are shown 
in which the astrological signs have 
been used in the illuminations. 

From an artistic standpoint, the 
illuminated manuscripts, especially 
those of fifteenth century France 
are inexpressively lovely. They 
have lost nothing of their original 
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beauty of color and the charming, 
intricate ivy leaves of gold, which 
intersperse the flowery borders are 
just as firm and bright as when 
they were devised with such infinite 
care and patience, five hundred 
years ago. The artists who were 
very frequently monks, devoted 
their lives to this accomplishment. 
The incredible fineness of the draw- 
ing could only have resulted from 
extreme delicacy of conception. 
Drawings and illustrations de- 
voted to hunting and fishing scenes 
are exhibited on pages of fifteenth 
century incunabula. The English 
Book of Hawking, Hunting and 
Heraldry is especially lively. Al- 
most as soon as man found that he 
could outwit the wild life of land 
and stream to serve his daily needs, 
he seems to have taken delight in 
the performance and to have made 
a game of his accomplishment. 
Evidently this did not detract, how- 
ever, from his profound respect and 
love for the animal, for almost 
without exception in heraldic de- 
vices, he has made use of them to 
designate more forcibly the supe- 
rior qualities he chose to claim for 
himself and his family since it is a 
characteristic of certain animals to 
maintain unswervingly virtues and 
noble qualities from which no earth- 
ly power can possibly sway them. 
When for instance, does one see 
fail, the courage of the lion, the 
gentleness of the lamb or the faith- 
fulness of the dog? There is in the 
animal a penetrating vividness and 
an instinctive straightforwardness 
which if possessed at all by the hu- 
man being, has need to be curbed 
at the behest of the reason, with 
which he is invested and naturally 
his life takes on complications. It 
is interesting to observe how much 
of the world’s finest literature has 
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been built around animals. A spe- 
cial section in the exhibit is devoted 
to animals in “Mythology” which 
could not indeed exist without 
them; another to “Travels, Real and 
Imaginary,” which were only pos- 
sible for so long a time, on land, 
with the help of animals. 

Along with some fine drawings 
of camels and an elephant by Rem- 
brandt, there are, adorning the 
walls of the gallery, several leaves 
from an old English Bestiary, which 
are not only beautiful in drawing 
and design but which contain inter- 
esting and valuable scientific infor- 
mation. Each item in the Morgan 
Bestiary, executed in England in 
the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, begins with a Biblical text in 
which the creature to be described 
is mentioned: then there is a refer- 
ence to the second century Physi- 
ologus, the Greek manuscript on 
natural history, which is the basis 
for the English text and finally a 
spiritual and moral lesson is drawn. 
The thirty-two leaves of a Persian 
manuscript contain texts, trans- 
lated from an Arabic treatise, giv- 
ing information on the habits of 
birds, animals and reptiles and of 
their therapeutic uses to man. It 
is amusing to note here that al- 
though intended for practical pur- 
poses, factual and imaginary mate- 
rial have been very nicely integrated 
without any regard for the differ- 
ence in their value. 

To the devout Christian, the sec- 
tions devoted to animals in Bibli- 
cal history, to symbolism and to 
the friendly relationships existing 
between animals and the saints, 
should be of profound interest. 
There is a fine illustration of 
Nabuchodonosor’s ‘‘Dream of a 
Tree” which sheltered all the birds 
and beasts in the world, as well as 
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a fascinating picture of the animals 
hurrying joyfully out of the Ark 
after their enforced imprisonment. 
They demonstrate such a zest for 
life, as do those gayly caparisoned 
horses, in another miniature, por- 
traying the “Journey of the Magi.” 
No “Nativity Scene” would be com- 
plete without the ox and the ass 
and the visiting sheep. In the scene 
depicted here, the ass becomes an- 
noyingly playful in his attempt to 
contribute more to the occasion 
than the warmth that is expected 
of him. 

There are innumerable examples 
of the four symbols of the Evan- 
gelists in both the manuscript il- 
luminations and on the beautiful 
metal and tooled book-covers which 
are displayed. One sees, presented 
in so many different ways, the angel 
of St. Matthew, the ox of St. Luke, 
the lion of St. Mark and the eagle 
of St. John, the eagle which dares 
to look with steady gaze into the 
full glory of the sun; symbols, 
which typify respectively, the In- 
carnation, Christ’s Sacrificial Pas- 
sion, the Resurrection and the As- 
cension. There is an interesting 
study in the various methods of 
presentation of these symbols. 

The delightful friendships exist- 
ing between animals and certain 
well-beloved saints is familiar to 
nearly every one. A miniature in a 
Flemish Psalter of the thirteenth 
century, which was executed be- 
fore Giotto did his famous frescoes 
of St. Francis on the walls of Assisi, 
and consequently is a work dating 
probably from the very life-time of 
the great Saint, portrays him en- 
thusiastically preaching to the 
birds, who listen respectfully, as in 
Giotto’s fresco, with varied expres- 
sions in their eyes, while the Saint’s 
seemingly bored companion sits at 
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the feet of the great teacher. The 
friendship of St. Francis with ani- 
mals is a historic fact, as it is a 
fact that the invention of the first 
Christmas créche was his. So well 
represented by a number of minia- 
tures are the story of the charm- 
ing friendship between St. Jerome 
and his lion and the story of the 
faithful service rendered St. Paul 
the Hermit, by the raven who 
brought him his daily bread, that 
one does not feel the need of historic 
verification. Even in this twentieth 
century, a film, relating the story 
of Chico, the little Mexican boy and 
the bird he had befriended, record- 
ed, with great success, an actual 
battle in which the grateful bird 
fought valiantly until he had killed 
the huge snake that was about to 
attack his sleeping friend. 

A number of beautifully painted 
miniatures depict the story of a 
combat between some saint and a 
dragon, in which the dragon always 
meets his death. The finest of these 
are the French fifteenth century 
manuscripts, showing the combat 
between “St. Michael and the 
Dragon” and the Flemish and the 
Italian manuscripts of the same 
century which portray the same 
conflict in which St. George is the 
victor. 





That human being is rare who 
has not had cause to be grateful to 
some inarticulate member of the 
animal kingdom or who has not 
had an illuminating experience with 
one of them which has brought to 
his attention a stirring evidence of 
the animal’s nobility of instinct. 
Those of us who have the privilege 
of being greeted by an ever-faithful 
dog after a disappointing day or 
have not counted in vain on the 
breeding of a fine horse or who 
have studied with exaltation the 
habits of birds or the wild animals 
of the jungle, will spend an hour 
or two of keen enjoyment in the 
quiet gallery of the Morgan Li- 
brary where the animal kingdom 
silently speaks for itself. The visi- 
tors are actually silent there, too, 
with admiration. 

And if the miserable peoples of 
man’s kingdom today, could only 
deaden the whirring of their ma- 
chines and missiles of destruction 
long enough really to contemplate 
the full meaning of the Lamb of 
God and listen for the whisper of 
the Dove, the symbol of the Holy 
Spirit, which comes into the hearts 
of those who are ready to welcome 
Him, there could be peace for them 
on earth. 

Marion GARNETT HENNION. 
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Nova et Vetera 


“PoLITICAL CATHOLICISM” 


Wir regard to social, economic, 
commercial, and industrial matters 
it is sufficiently clear, in spite of the 
teachings of liberalism, that the 
Church may intervene when any 
moral issue is involved. But what 
with regard to politics? On the one 
hand, appeal is made to the Church 
to state her social principles and to 
indicate their application to modern 
conditions of life; and on the other, 
when she does so, she is denounced 
for interfering in a sphere which is 
entirely outside her authority. Thus 
the Nazis seek to defend themselves 
against the charge of religious per- 
secution by stating that they are not 
opposed to the Church, but only to 
political Catholicism, and the Fas- 
cists have tried to defend their at- 
tacks on Catholic Action by bring- 
ing forward a similar explanation. 
That, of course, is nothing new. In 
the nineteenth century the Liberals, 
whose philosophy is so utterly op- 
posed to that professed by the to- 
talitarians, were no less violently 
opposed to any intervention by the 
Church in politics; and in the pre- 
vious century the emperor Joseph of 
Austria did all he could to confine 
the Church to her sacristies and to 
subordinate her to the State. The 
real reason, we need hardly say, is 
that the State often finds the teach- 
ing of the Church very unpalatable; 
and almost as often it seeks to limit 
her teaching to what is purely spir- 
itual. That, it is felt, could do but 
little harm. She would be enclosed 
in an air-tight compartment. 


To return to the question: Does 
the Church intervene in political 
matters? Pius XI stated in answer 
to the charge of being political: 

“The Pope is not political... . 
The Pope desires to repeat and pro- 
test vigorously before the whole 
world that We do not concern Our- 
selves with politics. ... It is neces- 
sary to insist that the citizen, in his 
civic life, must conform to the law 
of God, of Jesus Christ. But is this 
religion or politics? It is certainly 
not politics. We desire therefore 
that in civic life, in human and so- 
cial life, the rights of God, which are 
also the rights of the soul, should 
always be respected; and that is all 
We have always taught.” 

As against that there is the fact 
that Popes and Bishops have issued 
authoritative statements with regard 
to such matters as the functions of 
the State, the duties of the govern- 
ment, the distribution of wealth, the 
reorganisation of the social order, 
and other similar questions, which 
may be classed as political. . . . 

The Pope, we remark, stated that 
he is not concerned with politics, 
but that the citizen must conform 
to the law of God and that the rights 
of God must be respected. Wher- 
ever, therefore, the law of God and 
the rights of God and of the human 
soul are involved, there the Pope 
does intervene, and for the reason 
that this law and these rights are 
at stake. But these cases are not 


purely political. 

But how are we to distinguish be- 
tween what is purely political and 
what is “mixed”? 
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Politics we may define as the sci- 
ence and art of promoting the tem- 
poral welfare of a community which 
is organised under a civil govern- 
ment. It is a science in so far as it 
lays down certain principles; it is 
an art because it must apply these 
principles to the problems which 
arise and demand a solution. Since 
politics seeks the temporal well-be- 
ing of the community, it must be 
concerned with the relations of the 
citizens—and also of non-citizens— 
to one another and to the material 
goods which surround them; it 
must be concerned, therefore, with 
their rights and duties, the question 
of property, the social structure 
within which they live, public mor- 
ality and social order; it must be 
concerned, further, with the rights 
and duties of the community to 
other communities. 

In so far as politics is a science it 
is concerned with principles which 
the government is to seek to put 
into operation, principles which 
should be determined by the nature 
of the individual, the family, and 
the civil community. With them 
the Church is concerned most inti- 
mately and, if they are wrong, she 
must intervene and seek to put them 
right. She is the custodian and the 
teacher of those vital truths on the 
understanding of which temporal as 
well as eternal happiness depends. 
Hence, she must condemn the phi- 
losophy of the totalitarian State as 
she had to condemn the philosophy 
of the liberal State. 

But, granted that the principles 
referred to are correct, the question 
still remains: How are they to be 
put into operation? And further: 
Has the Church anything to say to 
the means chosen? 

First of all, the moral law applies 
not merely to individuals but to gov- 
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ernments and to States. Secondly, 
in matters of technique the Church 
has neither the necessary equipment 
nor a mission—by technique being 
meant the particular way chosen for 
putting a principle into operation. 

If the principles put forward 
by the science of politics are cor- 
rect, and if the means chosen for 
putting these principles into opera- 
tion are not opposed to the moral 
law, she is satisfied and will not in- 
tervene. 

That there may be differences of 
opinion as to the best way to apply 
a principle she knows well... . 

The Church, then, is concerned 
with the principles to which the sci- 
ence of politics gives expression; she 
is not concerned with matters which 
are purely political; she is con- 
cerned with political action, or fail- 
ure to act, which involves a breach 
of the moral law. She is the judge 
as to whether in a particular case 
the moral law is violated. .. . 

From all that has been said it is 
clear that the phrase ‘‘political 
Catholicism” is ambiguous because 
it can mean the moral teaching of 
the Church on political questions 
and her intervention to ensure that 
this teaching is applied, or it can 
mean the intervention of the Church 
in the technique of politics. In the 
first sense “political Catholicism” is 
not merely right but is a matter of 
obligation; in the second sense the 
phrase means something repudiated 
by the Church. It is used by en- 
emies of the Church not merely to 
condemn intervention in the second 
sense but also to suggest that inter- 
vention in the first sense is blame- 
worthy. In a broadcast from Vati- 
can City, 1st April, 1938, the fol- 
lowing words were used: 

“Political Catholicism in its true 
and authentic signification (if one 
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wants to use this term, which is by 
no means beautiful and is open to 
many misunderstandings) means 
that the Pope, the Bishops and the 
faithful have to work for the real- 
isation of the principles of the Cre- 
ator and Saviour of the world, even 
in the realm of political and social 
life. This Political Catholicism is 
therefore in its deepest meaning a 
religious and Christian matter. If 
one wishes to condemn it as ‘crim- 
inal’ one fights against the essence 
of Christianity and abuses the 
power of the State. In the service 
of such a Political Catholicism the 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal author- 
ity, and last but not least the pres- 
ent Pope, have taken positions by 
means of solemn encyclicals and 
statements regarding the moral 
foundations of political and social 
life.... A systematic neglect, a sys- 
tematic withdrawal of Catholic ac- 
tivity to the so-called purely reli- 
gious sphere (as it is called to-day, 
frequently and ambiguously) would 
be a heresy, an error of faith.” 

It is, then, the duty of the Church 
to uphold the moral foundations of 
political and social as well as of in- 
dividual life; and in doing so she 
is doing the world a service. . . . 

The fact, however, that the 
Church does not allow herself to 
become allied to political parties as 
such, nor to become involved in 
matters of mere political technique, 
does not mean that the individual 
Catholic must stand by with folded 
arms. The Catholic citizen, as such, 
has not merely rights but duties; he 
is bound to take an interest in civic 
affairs, whether local or national, 
and to give such public service as 
the circumstances demand. 


—From Christian Social Reorganisation. By 
Rev. Grorcr Ciune, D.Px. Dublin: Browne 
& Nolan, Ltd.). 
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MopERN WAR 


DespITtE the changes that war 
has undergone, it has not in our 
times assumed a form entirely dif- 
ferent from that which it possessed 
in the past. Its changes have been 
startling in nature, tremendous in 
scale, and world embracing in ef- 
fect; yet they are accidental rather 
than substantial, quantitative and 
qualitative rather than essential. 
War still remains an act of vio- 
lence whereby we attempt to com- 
pel our opponent to fulfill our will. 
Considered precisely as such, it 
cannot today, anymore than in the 
past, be forthwith condemned as 
something in itself evil. Retaining 
in the abstract the same intrinsic 
constitution and character that it 
possessed in the past, its ethical 
character, good or evil, will today 
be determined in any concrete and 
specific instance by the same com- 
plexus of ethical principles that 
governed it in other centuries. 

Yet if war, considered in the ideal 
order, is not something intrinsically 
evil, it does not follow that it is 
something justified of and in itself 
an absolute and unconditioned 
right of the sovereign state. Such 
has been the unwarranted and dis- 
astrous conclusion often drawn by 
men and nations—a moral and 
logical fallacy that cannot be too 
vigorously and too constantly com- 
batted. War is not today an abso- 
lutely unconditioned right of the 
state to be exercised at will, nor 
was it ever such: peace is the good 
and the right of the state and of 
mankind. Thus in the past, war 
could be justified only in relation to 
genuine peace and with the fulfill- 
ment of certain definite and diffi- 
cult requirements. These same re- 
quirements must be fulfilled today, 
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if a modern war is to become, in 
any particular case, a right. 

Can the demands of the natural 
moral law for a just war be met 
under the conditions that obtain 
when the decision is made to wage 
aggressive war as an instrument of 
national policy? Can a completely 
modern war be decided on and used 
as a legitimate means to some ideo- 
logical or political end? The pres- 
ent writer, for the reasons ad- 
vanced throughout this work, is 
unable to admit that they can. To- 
day, as formerly, war requires a 
just cause, a good to be obtained 


that will far outweigh the evils 
which inevitably and necessarily 
follow. In the modern world no 


search can reveal a cause propor- 
tionate to the destruction wrought 
in every order, physical, political, 
social, moral, and spiritual by a 
war such as the last. A war, com- 
pletely modern in character and 
universal in scope, is as Pope Pius 
XI has said, “so monstrously mur- 
derous and almost certainly sui- 
cidal” that for a statesman or gov- 
ernment initiating aggressive war 
to attempt to assign to it a propor- 
tionate cause is vain even to the 
point of folly and malice. 

A just cause, according to the re- 
quirements of a rational ethic, must 
not only be objectively just and 
adequate, it must also be known 
with certainty. Yet it is the modern 
theory, and worse, the modern fact, 
that too often known justice comes 
not first but last, not before but 
after the war. The justice of the 
issues involved is often unknown 
and cannot be known by the poli- 
ticians who decide for war and es- 
pecially by the people who fight and 
suffer. Known justice is hence said 
to be something for future histo- 
rians and the readers of history yet 
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to be written. For the actual com- 
batants even the distinction be- 
tween defense and offense has dis- 
appeared, for both sides are equal- 
ly on the offensive and defensive. 
Hence it sometimes happens that 
only after the struggle is over, if 
even then, is it possible to discern 
moral realities, to establish which 
of the two contestants was actually 
the unjust aggressor, which, if 
either, was acting in just self- 
defense. 

The intention of those who de- 
cide for war depends upon fullness 
of knowledge, if it is to be com- 
pletely and formally right. Where 
the one is wanting, so also is the 
other absent. Hence to have a genu- 
inely right intention—the intention 
to preserve or to recover peace— 
those who decide for war must be 
possessed of sure knowledge of the 
justice of their cause, certain that 
the evils that they seek to avoid or 
remove are greater than the destruc- 
tion, the moral evil, and the phys- 
ical suffering that will follow their 
decision, more hopeful of victory 
than fearful of defeat, and deter- 
mined to use only morally licit 
means to attain their end. If such 
fullness of knowledge and recti- 
tude of intention cannot be found 
in those who bring on a war, they 
can best be exculpated on _ the 
ground that they act in invincible 
ignorance or in a mere mechanical 
fashion, powerless to control the 
forces that make modern war pos- 
sible. Yet such invincible error 
does not make the war objectively 
just, nor does it undo the damage 
that it works. At most, the defect 
of intellect and error of will that 
seem to be inseparable from mod- 
ern war can remove formal subjec- 
tive guilt; they are unable to estab- 
lish real and objective justice. 

















A fourth reason for the condem- 
nation of modern aggressive war 
as an actual fact is its use of moral- 
ly illicit means. It adapts to its 
use the findings of modern science 
and turns these weapons not only 
upon armies of combatants but 
upon noncombatants as well. Mere- 
ly experimental and incidental in 
the first World War, such direct 
attacks upon civil populations are 
a most striking feature of the total 
warfare of today. If they were en- 
tirely absent, that war could not be 
rightly called a modern war, for a 
modern war is by nature and defi- 
nition a war that employs modern 
methods and modern weapons. 
Such means, again, are to be con- 
demned not only because of their 
immediate effects, the death and 
injury of the helpless and innocent, 
but also because of their ultimate 
effects. These last can only be de- 
scribed as catastrophic. 

Finally, modern war is not a 
final and ineluctable resort, a means 
taken only in a situation of extreme 
gravity and necessity from which 
escape is possible only by the dan- 
gerous and disastrous way of arms. 
Institutions already exist—the chief 
among them of divine foundation 
and guidance—that can effect the 
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peaceful, equitable, and prosperous 
settlement of international disputes. 
Yet apart from all this, it is diffi- 
cult to justify modern war because 
it is in reality not a rare and iso- 
lated fact, but rather a permanent 
condition, a continuing process 
that affects the modern world and 
all who live in it more deeply and 
harmfully than they know. 

It is held, therefore, that mod- 
ern aggressive war, war used as an 
instrument of national policy, can- 
not be justified in the light of the 
traditional Catholic ethic of war. 
War has always been an evil from 
which men of good will have asked 
to be delivered. Its companion 
evils in the ancient prayer—famine 
and pestilence—are physical evils 
that have been conquered at least 
in part by the efforts of men. In 
man’s conquest of war, the moral 
evil for which man alone is respon- 
sible and which becomes increas- 
ingly comprehensive in its destruc- 
tive effects, even a first and tem- 
porary success is impossible, un- 
less war be seen in its true char- 
acter and judged by valid prin- 
ciples. 


—From Modern War and Basic Ethics. By 
Joun K. Ryan (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.). 




















THE Priest IN POLITICS 


Tue unrestricted anti-clericalism 
which denies to priests any part in 
politics at all may fairly be called 
erroneous because it strikes at one 
of the essential functions of the 
teaching Church, namely to pass 
moral judgements. It is true that 
it can be made to appear consistent 
with the acknowledgment of the 
Church’s general commission to 
act as arbiter of morals, but only 
by pretending that moral questions 
do not arise in politics, and this 
proposition is demonstrably false. 

Doubtless the bulk of the prob- 
lems which occupy politicians, in- 
cluding some of the largest consti- 
tutional questions, are merely 
technical, being concerned with 
forms of government, methods of 
administration, economic processes 
and the like. But there is an 
ethical background to all of them, 
and there are few of them that are 
not liable at any moment to raise 
a clear issue of moral right and 
wrong. 

This is partly because the very 
existence of political communities 
is for an ethical purpose, namely 
to make possible the corporate life 
which is natural to man and in 
which the natural moral virtues 
are best practised. Partly it is be- 
cause the actors in politics are hu- 
man beings, every deliberate act of 
whom is subject to moral judge- 
ment, no matter in what sphere it 
takes place. ... 

There is no need to elaborate or 
substantiate these propositions 
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here. They are, after all, the com- 
monplaces of Catholic moral and 
political philosophy and most of 
them were enunciated by Aristotle 
before the Church existed, in the 
light of natural reason alone... 

In our own day the same prin- 
ciples require the Church to inter- 
vene in politics with authoritative 
pronouncements on their moral as- 
pects, addressed in the first in- 
stance to her own members but in- 
directly to the rulers of the secular- 
ized or paganized States in which 
most of them are living. Some- 
times these pronouncements are 
made in general terms. Sometimes 
they have the nature of direct com- 
mands to the faithful to take this 
or that political action in a particu- 
lar case, as for example to defeat 
legislation contravening the natu- 
ral moral law or violating the 
proper liberties of the supernatural 
Church. After all, when it is really 
one’s duty to exercise a certain 
right—say, to secure a religious 
education for one’s children—and 
it is open to one to take action to 
defend that right against violation, 
it is morally wrong not to take that 
action, and it is for the priest to 
say so, even though the effect be to 
alter the result of an election. This 
is the truth commonly overlooked 
by Catholic anti-clericals who make 
an outery every time the Church, 
as the guardian of morals, issues a 
direct command in the sphere of 
politics. 

It is clear, therefore, that the 
anti-clerical who maintains that 
priests are going beyond their 
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proper province when they make 
pronouncements in the sphere of 
politics is adopting a criterion of 
priestly conduct that is inextricably 
entangled with theological error. 
Nor will he have any reliable means 
of judging when he is in practice 
overstepping the boundary between 
the legitimate and the illegitimate 
forms of anti-clericalism. When 
he has secured the exclusion of 
priests, either by the State or by 
their ecclesiastical superiors, from 
political offices, legislatures, local 
governments, parties and political 
platforms, he will wish to lay down 
the law about the pulpit. He will 
want to restrain priests, not ex- 
cluding the bishops, from making 
any pronouncement with a definite 
bearing on the political issues of 
the day. He will allege that he is 
concerned to prevent priests from 
acting as politicians; but he will, 
consciously or unconsciously, be 
banning them from acting as 
priests. For it is precisely in virtue 
of their priestly office that they have 
to make pronouncements on moral 
issues whether those have a politi- 
cal bearing or no. 

Here, in fact, lies the real criter- 
ion, not necessarily of proper and 
improper conduct for a priest, but 
of the illegitimate and legitimate 
forms of anti-clericalism. There 
are two wholly different capacities 
in which priests may intervene in 
politics. They have ordinarily the 
right, and sometimes the duty, of 
intervening in political matters as 
citizens, using such civic status as 
the Constitution of their country 
grants them, precisely as a layman 
might. Or they may intervene as 
priests in virtue of their divine 
commission to feed the flock. .. . 

Perhaps the favourite ground in 
this country is the assertion that 
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priests, as spiritual persons, should 
not be concerned with mundane 
affairs. It is a favourite argument, 
partly because it echoes, even while 
it travesties, a real truth, partly 
because it makes a show of respect 
for the priesthood and so gives 
anti-clericalism an air of respecta- 
bility in the eyes of the pious. But 
it reeks of that semi-Manichaean, 
wholly un-Catholic view which re- 
gards the spiritual and the non- 
spiritual as, not merely distinct, 
but essentially antagonistic and 
never to be brought into contact. ... 

There is not much support to 
be got out of all this for any sweep- 
ing exclusion of the priest from 
politics in order to safeguard his 
spiritual character, which it would 
seem in any case the province of 
his ecclesiastical superiors to watch 


over in the first instance. 
—F. R. Hoare, in The Clergy Review (Lon- 
don, October. 


-— 
> 





BASER CURRENCY 


Topay with the decline of liberal 
democracy it is natural that the 
traditions of political authoritari- 
anism and traditionalism in Cath- 
olic countries should reassert them- 
selves, but the principles of Nat- 
ural Law are so deeply implanted 
in the Catholic tradition that they 
can never be ignored. It has, in 
fact, been the foremost concern of 
the Papacy from the time of Leo 
XIII to recall these principles to 
the mind of the modern world, and 
the present Pope in his Encyclical 
on the war expressly singled out 
the modern denial or neglect of the 
Natural Law as the profound 
source from which all the charac- 
teristic evils of the modern state 
derive their origin. Thus the be- 
lief in the ethical basis of social 
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and political life which was the 
original inspiration of Western de- 
mocracy finds its justification in 
the teaching of the Catholic Church 
and the tradition of Western 
Christendom. It is opposed today 
by the unethical natural law of 
race and class and the Machiavel- 
lian realism which makes power the 
supreme political value and which 
does not shrink from the blackest 
treachery or the most brutal cruel- 
ty to gain its ends. 

The centre of these hostile forces 
is to be found in the states of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe which, in 
spite of their great cultural achieve- 
ments, have been relatively back- 
ward in political development and 
lacked the political ethos which the 
Western peoples acquired through 
their intensive training in self- 
government. But these forces are 
not confined to Eastern Europe. 
They are spreading rapidly 
throughout the modern world ow- 
ing to the deterioration of cultural 
standards which accompanies the 
development of mass civilization, 
for in politics, as in economics, the 
baser currency tends to drive out 
the good. And this is above all the 
case in time of war, when all the 
power and resources of the modern 
State are organized for human de- 
struction. For in war the tempta- 
tion to “howl with the wolves” is 
often overwhelmingly _ strong. 
Nevertheless the end of war from 
the Christian standpoint is not the 
release of the forces of disorder 
but the mastering of them by a vio- 
lent effort of disciplined will. The 
only thing that makes the evils of 
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war bearable is the hope of Peace 
—not merely the negative peace of 
a cessation of hostilities but the 
true peace of justice and freedom. 
The Western mind cannot per- 
manently acquiesce in the idea of 
a state of society without justice or 
freedom, a state which, as St. 
Augustine says, is nothing but 
wholesale robbery. Western civi- 
lization, in spite of all its failures, 
has been acutely conscious of the 
value of social justice: in fact, the 
driving force behind the develop- 
ment of Western democracy has 
been the will to create a society 
which was not merely the instru- 
ment of power but which rested on 
moral foundations, which protected 
the rights of the weak against the 
privileges of the strong and the 
freedom of the individual against 
the unlimited authority of the state 
itself. This is why the modern 
denial of the principles of natural 
law is more fatal to the democratic 
state that was founded upon them 
than it is to the authoritarian type 
of state which regarded power as 
its own justification. And as the 
loss of the ethical basis of political 
and international life is the main 
cause of the disintegration of 
Western culture, the only way to 
reintegration is that pointed out 
by Pius XII in his address to the 
Cardinals last Christmas, when he 
proclaimed a new crusade to “lead 
the nations back from the broken 
cisterns of material and selfish in- 
terests to the living fountain of 
divine justice.” 

—CnristorpHer Dawson, in The Dublin Re- 
view (London), October. 
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THE VATICAN AND THE WAR 


SincE the outbreak of the War 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII. has 
worked unceasingly to bring about 
a lasting peace based on justice and 
charity. November 24th was desig- 
nated by the Holy Father as a day 
of universal prayer for peace, for 
the relief of the suffering caused by 
the War, and for the repose of the 
souls of all those whose death had 
been the result of it. An English 
translation of the complete text of 
the message was made available by 
cable to the N. C. W. C. News Serv- 
ice. The Holy Father dwelt on the 
Gospel for the last Sunday before 
Advent, and paraphrasing the 
words of our Lord, “Heaven and 
earth shall pass,” the Pope said: 

“This old sphere of ours will 
pass, which seems no longer to 
suffice for men or to satisfy their 
contentious emulations which in 
our days have kindled a conflagra- 
tion of such gigantic dimensions 
that it surpasses and almost throws 
into obscurity the most grandiose 
events and upheavals in the his- 
tory of the world.” But, the Holy 
Father continued, “consummation 
of the world is not yet come. 
Christ, even though He has ascend- 
ed into heaven, is with us all the 
days, even in the midst of war and 
rumors of war... .” 

Recalling how Christ our Lord 
wept over Jerusalem, the Supreme 
Pontiff said: “This ineffable la- 
ment of our Savior over Jerusalem 
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could not but find an echo in the 
heart of His humble Vicar as he 
beholds Europe and the world in 
brutal conflict. We have done 
everything for peace among na- 
tions, conscious as We are that it is 
Ours to be a servant and minister 
of peace, bringing the King on high 
Who makes peace not through the 
blood of battlefields, but through 
the blood of His Cross, both as to 
the things that are on earth, and 
the things that are in heaven” 
(Colossians i. 20). 

The Holy Father expressed his 
sorrow for the children, for moth- 
ers, and for the aged who must 
feel such a sense of abandonment 
“in this turbulent hour when the 
terrible conflict, instead of subsid- 
ing, goes on to gather new ferocity! 
But,” he continued, “if the din of 
war seems to overcome and drown 
Our voice, We turn Our gaze away 
from earth to Heaven, to the Father 
of Mercies and to the God of all 
comfort (II Corinthians i. 3), Who 
contemplates all here below and 
commands the flow of the ocean: 
‘Hitherto thou shalt come, and 
shalt go no further, and here thou 
shalt break thy swelling waves’” 
(Job xxxviii. 11). 

The confidence of the Supreme 
Pontiff is strong, despite the sor- 
row in his heart, and the Holy 
Father gave expression to this con- 
fidence when he said: “It belongs 
to the supreme excellence of the 
goodness and charity of God not 
only to bestow life and prosperity 
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on all, but also to accede in His 
generosity to the pious wishes we 
express with prayer. It was for 
this reason,” continued the Holy 
Father, “that on the Feast of Christ 
the King, under the protection of 
the glorious Queen of the Rosary, 
We called on all the children of 
the Church to offer public prayers 
together with Us today. We wished 
that there might be one immense 
choir of suppliants answering to 
Our voice—of every clime, of every 
tongue, dress, manner and rite, 
fired by one and the same faith, one 
and the same hope, one and the 
same love—to turn with Us their 
eyes beyond the stars and send 
their humble supplication for grace 
and mercy to the throne of the 
Most High.” 

The Pope then prayed for the 
souls of all the faithful “who have 
been swept to their death in this 
whirlwind of war, . . . buried be- 


neath the ruins of cities and vil- 
lages destroyed,” as well as for 
those who had died in battle, on 


land or sea. He prayed, too, for 
the exiles, the refugees, the prison- 
ers, the wounded, and for the wives, 
mothers, orphans, and whole fam- 
ilies left destitute. He prayed that 
God would give to the combatants, 
“together with heroism in full 
token of their duty, even to the su- 
preme sacrifice in defense of their 
native land, that noble sense of 
humanity by which they will not, 
no matter in what circumstances 
do to others that which they would 
not have done to themselves or 
their country” (Matt. vii. 12). 
Finally he prayed for peace: “O 
Lord, may Thy Divine Spirit reign 
and triumph over the world. May 
the peace of concord and justice 
among nations be restored. May 
our prayers be acceptable and wel- 
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come to the meek and humble in 
heart. May the number and devo- 
tion of holy sacrifices which Thy 
Church, on bended knee, offers to 
Thee, Priest and Victim eternally, 
through Thy holy Mother, render 
Thee propitious toward us. Thou 
hast words which penetrate and 
overcome hearts, which enlighten 
intellects, which assuage anger and 
extinguish hates and revenge. 
Speak that word which will still the 
storm, which will heal the sick, 
which is light to the blind and 
hearing to the deaf and life to the 
dead. Peace among men, which 
Thou desirest, is dead. Bring it 
back to life, O Divine Conqueror 
of death. Through Thee, at last 
may the land and sea be calmed. 
May whirlwinds, that in the light 
of day or in the dark of night 
scatter terror, fire, destruction and 
slaughter on humble folk, cease. 
May justice and charity on one 
side and on the other be in perfect 
balance, so that all injustice be re- 
paired, and the reign of right re- 
stored, all discord and rancor be 
banished from men’s minds. And 
may there arise and gather 
strength, in contemplation of a 
new and harmonious prosperity, 
true and well-ordered peace that 
will permanently unite as brothers, 
through the ages, in harmonious 
search of high good, all peoples of 
the human race in Thy sight. 
Amen.” 

In the United States there was 
whole-hearted co-operation with 
the Holy Father on this day of 
prayer. In many places there were 
midnight Masses, and in some 
places Masses were offered contin- 
uously from midnight until noon. 
For instance, at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., the 
Rector, the Most Rev. Joseph M. 
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Corrigan, celebrated Mass at mid- 
night, at the main altar in the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, and all through the 
night and early morning Masses 
continued at that altar and at nu- 
merous side altars, until the Apos- 
tolic Delegate arrived to celebrate 
a Solemn Pontifical Mass at eleven 
o’clock, Sunday morning. Bishop 
Corrigan preached at this Mass. 
The Catholics of the world, he said, 
are united with the Holy Father 
and with Christ Himself, standing 
before the throne of God. They 
are not seeking from our Father in 
Heaven simply military victory 
over other children of God, the 
Bishop said: “We are asking, in 
the Name of Jesus, as He taught 
us to do and promised we would 
not be refused—we are asking in 
the Name of Jesus first, for the 
pardon and pity we all need both 
as individuals and nations; then, 


for such living charity in all souls 
that true repentance will bring us 
all into that ordered justice—which 


is peace. We plead in deepest hu- 
mility, humility rooted in the truth 
that we know ourselves all un- 
worthy and undeserving — but we 
plead also in the confidence which 
is almost pride—because our reli- 
ance is on Christ.” 

Again on December 3d the Holy 
Father issued a letter of instruction 
to bishops regarding Christmas 
Midnight Mass, and in it he called 
for a Christmas truce. Realizing 
that there would be danger and 
difficulty in many places if Mass 
were celebrated at the customary 
hour of midnight, unless all the 
belligerents would declare a truce 
for that Holy Night, the Supreme 
Pontiff gave permission for the 
first Mass of Christmas to be cele- 
brated early in the evening of 
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Christmas Eve and for the laity to 
receive Holy Communion at this 
Mass. It was stipulated that priests 
and people must abstain from food 
or drink for four hours before the 
beginning of Mass. Attendance at 
this Mass will fulfill the Holy Day 
precept; the celebrant may then 
offer the second and third Masses 
on Christmas morning. 

There are no indications, thus 
far, that a truce will be observed by 
the belligerent nations. 

On the day following the Pope’s 
letter calling for a Christmas truce, 
L’Osservatore Romano, in a leading 
editorial, attacked the theory of 
“total warfare” and the bombing 
of open cities and civilian popula- 
tions. The paper said that during 
the last thousand years the customs 
of warfare had slipped backward 
to practices which neither the im- 
agination nor the conscience of the 
so-called Dark Ages would ever 
have countenanced. Seven Church 
Councils, the editorial stated, had 
considered the laws of war; among 
these laws the editorial specified 
some which are being flagrantly 
violated in the present war: “The 
life and goods of noncombatants 
must not be touched; the weak and 
children, women, old people and 
the sick must not be touched; the 
fields and instruments of work 
must be left alone; and those who 
take no part in the war should con- 
tinue their lives untouched.” The 
editorial condemned the catch 
phrases, “war is war,” and “the end 
justifies the means,” and “terror 
shortens terror,” and repeated the 
Holy Father’s prayer and hope 
that peace would come, or at 
least a truce “for one night or one 
day, to commemorate the coming 
of the Redeemer, the Prince of 
Peace.” 
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New AvxILiary BISHOP 


THE happy announcement was 
made in November that the Right 
Reverend J. Francis A. McIntyre, 
for the past six years the efficient 
Chancellor of the Archdiocese of 
New York, had been named Titular 
Bishop of Cyrene and Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York together with 
Bishop Donahue who has been 
Auxiliary Bishop there since 1934. 
Bishop-elect McIntyre was born in 
New York City fifty-four years ago. 
After he finished grammar school 
he went to work in the financial 
district of the city where he re- 
mained for sixteen years. Mean- 
while he attended evening high 
school and college and qualified for 
admission to Cathedral College and 
Dunwoodie Seminary, and he was 
ordained May 21, 1921. Two years 
later he was named an assistant in 
the Chancery Office. When Msgr. 
Thomas G. Carroll died in 1934, 
Father McIntyre was appointed to 
succeed him as Chancellor. Pope 
Pius XI. named him a Papal Cham- 
berlain with the title of Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor, January 15, 1935, 
and on Christmas of the next year 
His Holiness named him a Right 
Reverend Monsignor. 

For several years Msgr. MclIn- 
tyre was chaplain of the New York 
Chapter of the Knights of Colum- 
bus and he has also been the State 
chaplain of the order. January 
8th is the date fixed for the conse- 
cration of the new bishop, and THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD says heartily: 

Ad multos annos! 


DEATH OF MONSIGNOR LEONARD 


A well-loved priest of New York’s 
theatrical area, known to people of 
the stage from coast to coast as 
their kind and genial friend, 
passed from the scene when the 
Very Rev. Edward F. Leonard died 
November 27th after a long illness. 
He was seventy years old and had 
been a priest for forty-four years. 
The most notable part of that long 
priestly life was the last twenty 
years while Msgr. Leonard was 
pastor of St. Malachy’s Church in 
the heart of the theatrical district 
of New York. This was known 
far and wide as the Actors’ Chapel 
and here special services were held 
for stage folk, with Masses on Sun- 
day at hours convenient for them. 
Missions and courses of sermons 
in Lent and Advent were regular 
features, and, again, these were ar- 
ranged at hours when the actors 
and others connected with the 
theater could more easily come. 

The Funeral Mass for Msgr. 
Leonard was celebrated by the 
Vicar General of the Archdiocese, 
the Right Rev. Joseph P. Donahue 
in the presence of the Most Rev. 
Stephen J. Donahue, Auxiliary 
Bishop, who pronounced the Abso- 
lution. The eulogy was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Philip J. Furlong, 
president of Cathedral College, who 
had been associated with Msgr. 
Leonard for several years in the 
Catholic Actors’ Guild. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


Josepu I. Mautoy, C.S.P. 





Our Contributors 


WE hope that JoHN VINCENT Con- 
noRTON’s remarkably thoughtful 
and temperate “Will America Go to 
War?” will be widely read before 
war-inflamed passions shall have 
rendered us impervious to sane rea- 
soning. It introduces to our read- 
ers a young New Yorker, who is at 
present Assistant Professor of His- 
tory at Fordham College. He holds 
his B.A. and an M.A. in history from 
that institution and is well on the 
road to becoming a Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, his current leisure being 
devoted to finishing his thesis there- 
fore, on the methods and effects of 
the monastic spoliation of Henry 
VIII. We sense in him the schol- 
ar’s objectivity and detachment of 
view. 


In September, 1938, we intro- 
duced Rev. Epwin Essex, O.P., 
widely known in the English Catho- 
lic press, to our readers. To some 
of them he was doubtless already 
known by the spoken word, having 
been the Lenten preacher in the 
Church of Our Lady of Lourdes 
here several years ago. Father Essex, 
who has held positions of authority 
in various houses of his Order, is 
now at St. Sebastian’s Priory, Sal- 
ford, England. He is the author of 
several volumes of poetry and a 
former editor of Blackfriars. 


Don’t turn away from STANLEY 
B. James’s “The Tragedy of Dis- 
raeli” with disdain of its Victorian 
title, for as you read on you will 
find much that is eminently topical. 
Mr. James, who lives only twenty 
odd miles from Southampton, writ- 


ing to us in mid September said, 
“Save for the fact that German 
planes pass over us every night on 
their way to London and occasion- 
ally drop a visiting card in the form 
of a bomb, we are not greatly ef- 
fected . . . by what is going on else- 
where.” We are hoping that the 
twenty odd miles saved his corner 
of the country in Southampton’s re- 
cent devastation. 


WE have an interesting new con- 
tributor in LupmiLa N. RKLITSKY 
(“Religion in the U.S.S.R.”), who 
recently gave up her work in the 
Ballet Russe to devote her time and 
talent to the service of her native 
Russia in its travail under the So- 
viet regime. She was born in Petro- 
grad just at the outbreak of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, when her 
father was in this country as a 
member of a commission seeking to 
expedite supplies to the Russian 
allied army. After witnessing the 
murder in their sitting room of her 
brother and his family, her mother 
escaped with her into France where 
she has since made her home and 
where Ludmila was educated. The 
latter is now living in New York 
and meeting with much success on 
the lecture platform. 


From which grim consideration 
it is a relief to turn to “paths of re- 
freshment” in ELEANOR DOWNING’S 
“Reading as a Vice.” Miss Down- 
ing, after several years exile in 
Brooklyn, has returned to Manhat- 
tan to live, though she still “pro- 
fesses” in the English department 
of Brooklyn College. But what mat- 
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ters the long trip when one can ride 
the subway with the mighty Will 
himself? 


In June JosEpH ConrAD FEHR 
gave us his first contribution 
“Whither America?” upon which 
there has been much comment. He 
now follows that up with the 
equally competent “America Re- 
awakens.” If you will take up your 
June number, you will see in this 
department, the exceptional back- 
ground which this Washington at- 
torney brings to his writing. 


Rex Beacu, popular novelist and 
playwright, scents the romance of 
sanctity in the “Miracle School of 
Saskatchewan.” A native of Michi- 
gan and a graduate of Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Fla., Mr. Beach 
first studied law in Chicago and 
then turned to the field of litera- 
ture. He is a past President of the 
Author’s League of America and 
author of more than a score of nov- 
els and plays. 


KNOWING our predilection for the 
Bishop of Hippo, Sister Mary 
Emity, S.C.N., naturally gave us 
first option on her “St. Augustine 
as Revealed in His Letters,” which 
contains the substance of a paper 
read at the meeting of the Southern 
section of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, in 
New Orleans, three years ago. It 
astounded her to find that many 
Latin teachers knew next to noth- 
ing of a master who is surely en- 
titled to an important place in the 
classical curriculum. Sister Mary 
Emily is a member of the faculty 
of Nazareth College, Louisville, and 
was a contributor to our Ball and 
the Cross Department in Septem- 
ber, 1938, 
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St1Lt humbly hiding herself be- 
neath her pseudonym of May Cat- 
HOUN, the Ursuline teacher of Eng- 
lish who has given us several stories 
that any writer might be proud to 
sponsor, sends us still another, “A 
Grain of Wheat,” which is not all 
fiction, the incident of the airplane 
being a true one of the Spanish 
Civil War. 


Rev. JAMES A. MAGNER, Pu.D., 
having traveled through Mexico 
with a seeing eye, wrote for us of 
“The Socialist School in Mexico,” 
some four years ago. Having kept 
in touch with developments in that 
country, he now gives us the consol- 
ing “Catholic Literary Revival in 
Mexico. Father Magner, for many 
years a leader in Catholic cultural 
circles in Chicago, is now stationed 
at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington. A review of his recent book, 
For God and Democracy, may be 
found in our Review department 
this month. 


It gives us pleasure to publish 
Mary K. Rearpon’s tribute to a con- 
tributor the memory of whose brave 
spirit we shall always treasure. 
Miss Reardon wrote of her first 
meeting with Vera Marie Tracy in 


1933 in Extension magazine. She 
lives in Denver and is to be ac- 
counted fortunate in her friendship 
with the subject of “A Valiant Soul 
Sings On.” 


Our first Ball and the Cross ar- 
ticle, “A Cross Amid the Pines,” 
comes to us from Joun D. Toomey 
of Augusta, Ga., who is now a stu- 
dent in the School of Theology at 
the Catholic University, in resi- 
dence at the Sulpician Seminary, 
and looking forward to ordination 
next June. Though we have not 
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heard from him before, he has writ- 
ten for Columbia, The Sign, Ave 
Maria, America, etc. 


Hap we not already the urge to 
visit the present exhibition, “The 
Animal Kingdom,” at the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, Marion G. HEN- 
nion’s description would certainly 
entice us to do so. Miss Hennion, 
well known lecturer on art, will be 
remembered for her accounts of 
various other notable New York art 
exhibits in our pages. 


Ports: They are only two this 
month, one from far-off Berkeley, 
Calif. JANE O’SULLIVAN COFFIN 
(“Wind in the White Cyclamen”); 
the other A. E. O’Brien (“Agnos- 
tic’), from near by West Hartford, 
Conn. We have heard from both 


before, from Mrs. Coffin when she 
lived in Honolulu, where she spent 
twelve years of her life, returning to 


the mainland only last year; and 
from Miss O’Brien while she was 
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still a student at Manhattanville 
College in this city. 


CorrRECTION: (From information 
supplied by Rev. Brother Francis 
J. Follen, S.M. (Marianist). Last 
month we referred erroneously in 
this department to Rev. ALFRED M. 
ScHneppP, S.M., as a Marist. There 
are two religious orders in the 
Church that bear the title “Society 
of Mary,” and in order to distin- 
guish them Rome has given one the 
title of Marianist and the other that 
of Marist. Father Schnepp is a 
Marianist, a member of an order 
founded in 1817 in France by Rev. 
William Joseph Chaminade, which 
has spread throughout the world 
and is now the third largest re- 
ligious teaching organization of men 
in the United States. It is composed 
of clerical and lay members and is 
commonly referred to as the Broth- 
ers of Mary, the term applied to 
all members, priests and brothers 
alike. 














New Books 


For God and Democracy. By James A. Magner.—Democracy and Social 


Change. 


By Harry F. Ward.—The Love of God. By Dom Aelred Graham.— 


Word-Hoard. Translated and Arranged by Margaret Williams.—Characters of 
the Inquisition. By William Thomas Walsh.—For Whom the Bell Tolls. By 
Ernest Hemingway.—Venezuela. By Henry J. Allen.—Shorter Notices. 


For God and Democracy. By James 
A. Magner. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

Democracy and Social Change. By 
Harry F. Ward. New York: 
Modern Age Books. $2.00. 
There is a certain piquancy in 

being allowed to write a review 

with these two titles at the top. 

Both writers are quite well aware 

that there is much about our mod- 

ern world that a man of sense 
and sensibility cannot contemplate 
with complacency. Neither one is 
content with our present social, 
economic and political activity. 

Neither one is individual in his 

thought; each one takes his inspira- 

tion from a body of thought out- 
side himself, to which, however, he 
owes allegiance—Dr. Ward to the 

Marxist school, Father Magner to 

the Catholic. Hence there are also 

sharp contrasts. Dr. Ward would 
have us believe that a_ socialistic 
state can be brought about demo- 
cratically and remain democratic; 

Father Magner sees the roots of 

American democracy in Catholic 

tradition and thinks that the more 

America changes the more it should 

remain the same. Yet both, be- 


cause of their profession, are pro- 
foundly interested in the religious 
angle of modern life. 

Father Magner’s book is frankly 
aimed at Catholics. He has the 
double purpose of showing them 
that their American civic and politi- 
cal traditions are thoroughly in ac- 
cord with their Catholic professions 
of faith, and at the same time of 
arousing them to an intelligent and 
purposeful participation in the 
whole life of the United States 
through Catholic Action. Hence 
the book falls naturally into two 
parts: Catholic Attitudes and 
Catholic Action in a Democracy. 
In the first part he is concerned 
chiefly, though not exclusively, with 
intellectual positions, and in the 
second, chiefly though again not ex- 
clusively, with translating thought 
into action. Moreover, each chapter 
follows somewhat the same order 
of thought. The American secular 
attitude is set forth, then the Catho- 
lic religious attitude, then the two 
are fused in a synthesis. In this 
way the foundations of democracy 
are discussed, then citizenship, then 
law, tolerance and civic rights, poli- 
tics, education, and a complex of 
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elements which he calls the “pil- 
lars of freedom.” In the second 
part of the book, the principles es- 
tablished in the first are presented 
to Catholics as a concrete program 
of action applied to civil life, so- 
cial justice, marriage and the home, 
culture, social work and world 
peace. 

Father Magner exhibits in him- 
self that combination which so puz- 
zles many observers outside the 
Church. He is a liberal, even a 
radical on economic and political 
matters, and he is conservative on 
such things as the home and mar- 
riage and personal conduct. He be- 
lieves in the bill of rights and in 
making sacrifices in preserving it. 
He is quite well aware of the abuses 
of our economic system, as he could 
not well avoid being, since he is a 
follower of the Papal Encyclicals. 
On the other hand, he does not 
imagine that all is well with Catho- 
lics, far from it. He never hesi- 
tates to speak out quite frankly, 
even severely, on our own short- 
comings. He is, in short, a re- 
former, but not a revolutionary. He 
presents Catholics with a very full 
program of changes in our civic 
and national life. But he wants to 
see these changes takes place with- 
in the framework of our American 
democratic system. Hence his posi- 
tion is impregnable. He has no 
idea of urging us to adopt any alien 
solutions, since he finds it entirely 
possible to realize the Catholic ideal 
without in the least changing the 
framework of American political 
traditions. He does not have to 
camouflage his Catholicism when 
speaking of Americanism. Our po- 
litical institutions will remain the 
same when his Catholic followers 
have finished their work. 

Father Magner’s style is pleasing. 


He does not flame, neither does he 
smolder. He glows with a steady, 
serene light that illumines his sub- 
ject with reason and common sense. 
To him democracy is a way of life, 
besides being a political system, 
just as Catholicism is a way of life, 
besides being a dogmatic structure. 
Catholics owe him a debt of grati- 
tude for furnishing them with a 
manual of good living, one that can 
be used for private reading, as well 
as for Catholic libraries and study 
clubs. 

Dr. Ward has a more difficult 
task than had Father Magner. He 
had to take an essentially alien sys- 
tem of thought and attempt to graft 
it onto the American system; or 
rather he had to use that alien sys- 
tem to transform the American 
system into something else. In do- 
ing this, he had to present Marxism 
as democratic, and to make the 
statement that “the Roman [sic] 
Church . . . does not accept the 
democratic principle.” Neither 
does the Catholic Church accept 
the monarchical or the aristocratic 
(or the Fascist or the Communist) 
principle, for that matter. The 
trouble with Dr. Ward and others 
like him is that they do not see the 
significance of that statement, and 
their blindness leads them into all 
sorts of amusing contradictions. 
Father Magner’s book, would be 
good and salutary medicine for 
them. / Ww. P. 


The Love of God. By Dom Aelred 
Graham. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 

The comprehensive outlook of 
this Benedictine monk of Ample- 
forth Abbey is suggested if not 
measured by the fact that he stud- 
ied the Summa of St. Thomas “from 
end to end” under the guidance of 
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the Dominican Fathers of Oxford; 
that he draws upon distinguished 
Jesuit theologians, Mersch, Maré- 
chal and others; that he quotes, in 
addition to Benedictine writers, the 
great Carmelite saints, John of the 
Cross and Teresa; that he refers to 
Gilson and Maritain. In other 
words his book — which is all his 
own, original and alive—is at the 
same time richly suffused with the 
teachings of approved authors from 
many quarters. 

An admirable treatise, enlighten- 
ing and inspiring, with occasional 
incursions into the realm of meta- 
physics, not too difficult for the 
serious reader to follow, it discusses 
man’s love for God, both in itself 
and in its relation to human life as 
a whole. The analysis takes up the 
one who is loved, the one who loves, 
then love itself. It goes on to con- 
sider the conditions of love of God 
—which are first, knowledge, then 
approach to God by grace, then the 
practice of unworldliness. The love 
of God expresses itself in prayer, in 
self-denial, and in action; and by 
way of result comes first, a special 
presence of our Lord in the soul, 
and then a union of varying type 
and degree. 

In sensible and balanced words, 
Dom Graham points out the distor- 
tions and exaggerations which may 
occur with regard to the doctrine 
summed up in the expression, 
“Mystical Body”; and he concludes 
with the encouraging reminder that 
despite the exclusiveness which 
seems to mark some abstract treat- 
ments of the spiritual life, there is 
indeed room in the body of Christ 
“for those who, though full of hu- 
man weakness and inconsistency, 
have yet dedicated themselves 
whole-heartedly to God’s service.” 

J. Mcs. 
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Word-Hoard. Passages from Old 
English Literature from the Sixth 
to the Eleventh Centuries. Trans- 
lated and Arranged by Margaret 
Williams, M.A.Oxon. Illustrated 
by Anne A. Pracny. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $4.00. 

It would be difficult to overpraise 
this book, which to such an un- 
usual extent combines fine scholar- 
ship and readability. The work of 
Margaret Williams, Religious of the 
Sacred Heart and daughter of the 
distinguished Catholic publicist, 
Michael Williams, it supplies with 
a degree of literary sympathy 
amounting to genius, a comprehen- 
sive, though not exhaustive, survey 
of Old English literature. The very 
title is indicative of the spirit in 
which the subject is handled. 

As the excellent bibliography 
shows, there have been numerous 
works dealing with Anglo-Saxon 
literature, many translations and 
anthologies of the literature itself, 
but none of them combines in such 
singularly happy fashion both lit- 
erary history and translated litera- 
ture. It assumes in the reader, it is 
true, not only a general, but even a 
special knowledge of the subject, 
and this assumption makes for an 
occasional obscurity in the narra- 
tive, but this is a slight fault com- 
pared to the obviousness that would 
have resulted if the author had 
been a pedant instead of a scholar. 
As it is, she has a vast knowledge of 
a vast subject, upon which she 
draws with what one recognizes as 
the artist’s restraint, leaving still 
untouched deep reservoirs of wis- 
dom. The word is deliberately 
chosen, for what confronts us here 
is not the accumulation of facts 
that any studious drudge might 
amass, but a philosophy in whose 
exposition facts play their inevita- 
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ble part, but whose foundations are 
sunk deep in that eternal rock of 
truth which gives facts all their sig- 
nificance. Of wisdom such as this 
was Anglo-Saxon literature born in 
the first place, and it is not saying 
too much to maintain that a critic 
who so truly interprets it is pos- 
sessed of a gift akin to that of the 
“makers.” 

This, perhaps, is no more than 
might have been claimed for any 
great scholar, for certainly most of 
those who have hitherto written on 
the subject have been masters of 
good clear English prose, in which 
they have set forth the literary his- 
tory of an important period. The 
translations have for the most part 
been thoroughly satisfactory ren- 
derings of an ancient tongue and its 
difficult metrical forms. But Mar- 
garet Williams has a gift which 
makes of her in turn a “maker.” 
Without any affectation or striving 
after archaism (for after all she has 
at her command a richer tongue), 
her prose style has taken on some- 
thing of the color (which some 
might mistake for lack of color), 
the strength, the rhythm of Anglo- 
Saxon. In illustration of this may 
be quoted her description of the 
poetry of Cynewulf’s Christ as “a 
verse virile and cultivated, exultant 
and controlled, battle-eager and 
victoriously peaceful.” Obviously 
she herself possesses the quality 
which she recognizes in the old 
scops, “a combination of intensity 
of feeling with imaginative word- 
handling.” In view of this, it 
would be strange if her translations 
were not more than merely satis- 
factory renderings of the great 
originals, if they were not endowed, 
as they are, with a greatness of 
their own. Consequently the book 
is not merely one to delight the 





scholar, which it must surely do, 
but a book for the word-lover, in 
the author’s rendering of Alfred’s 
phrase, “one of the books most 
needful to know. It is itself part 
of the word-hoard. B. M. K. 


Characters of the Inquisition. By Wil- 
liam Thomas Walsh. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.00. 
William Walsh, well known for 

his excellent biographies of Isa- 

bella of Spain and Philip Il, has 
in his latest volume given us an 
apology for the Inquisition—a 

Catholic institution “synonymous 

in the modern world for bigotry, 

intolerance and cruelty.” 

In his Foreword the author dis- 
claims writing a complete history 
of so vast and complicated a sub- 
ject—that he leaves to some future 
scholar, fully equipped to answer 
the bitter anti-Catholic treatise of 
Henry Charles Lea in his three- 
volume History of the Inquisition of 
the Middle Ages. He says: “All I 
attempt here is to discuss a few 
characters [Gregory IX., Bernard 
Gui, Nicholas Eymeric, Torque- 
mada, Ximenes] through whom the 
Inquisition is revealed at various 
critical stages, and to suggest some 
important considerations that have 
been generally overlooked.” 

This volume gives us a good ac- 
count of the teachings of the 
Cathari of Southern France and 
and the Conversos of Spain, excel- 
lent portraits of Pope Gregory IX., 
Torquemada and Ximenes, brief 
summaries of the Practica of Ber- 
nard Gui and the Directorium of 
Nicholas Eymeric, and a fair criti- 
que of the dishonest history of the 
Inquisition of the apostate priest 
Llorente. 

It describes the establishing of 
the Inquisition by Gregory IX. and 























its development under his succes- 
sors, the heresies and crimes it dealt 
with, its procedure, the number of 
heretics handed over to the secular 
arm, the dramatic auto-da-fé, the 
excessive cruelties of inquisitors 
like Conrad of Marburg and Robert 
the Bougre, the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain. 

We did not like Dr. Walsh’s 
opening chapter on Moses as the 
first Grand Inquisitor. He fails to 
cite an apt passage from Origen, 
who answered a number of Old Tes- 
tament texts on the death penalty 
brought forward by Celsus. “If we 
must needs refer briefly to the dif- 
ference between the law given to 
the Jews of old by Moses, and the 
law laid down by Christ for Chris- 
tians, we declare that it is impos- 
sible to harmonize the legislation 
of Moses with the calling of the 
Gentiles. .. . Christians cannot slay 
their enemies, or condemn, as 
Moses commanded, the contemners 
of the law to be put to death by 
burning or stoning.” 

St. Cyprian is in perfect agree- 
ment with Origen; so also are St. 
John Chrysostom and St. Augus- 
tine. St. Cyprian writes: “God com- 
manded that they who did not obey 
His priests or hearken to His judges 
should be slain. Then indeed they 
were slain by the sword, while the 
circumcision of the flesh was still 
in force. But now that circum- 
cision has begun to be of the spirit 
among God’s faithful servants, the 
proud and contumacious are slain 
with the sword of the spirit by be- 
ing cast out of the Church.” 

To our mind Walsh defends too 
strongly the procedure of the In- 
quisition. “Whether taken in it- 
self or compared with other crimi- 
nal procedures,” writes Vacan- 
dard, “the Inquisition was, so far 
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as guarantees of equity are con- 
cerned, undoubtedly unjust and un- 
fair.” Was it just to deny a lawyer 
to the accused? Was it just to 
withhold the names of the witnesses 
against him? Was it just to extort 
a confession by torture, whether by 
the rack, the strappado, the water 
cure, or by burning the soles of 
one’s feet? Was it in keeping with 
canon law to allow clerics to be 
present in the torture chamber? 
Was it honest to ask the civil judge 
“to avoid bloodshed and danger of 
death,” when the inquisitors knew 
that handing over a culprit to the 
secular arm always meant death by 
burning? 

The book is well written, and 
holds one’s interest from the first 
page to the last. But it contains 
quite a bit of irrelevant matter, es- 
pecially in the first and last chap- 
ters. We cannot see eye to eye with 
the author in his view that the great 
spiritual revival in the Church to- 
day is certain to provoke persecu- 
tion sooner or later. We hold, too, 
that he gives a wrong impression 
of our American Catholicity when 
he points out the false teachings of 
a few minimizing, liberal, broad- 
minded Catholics, and thereby leads 
our enemies to believe that many of 
these teachers are molding the 
minds of the next generation of 
American Catholics. B. L. C. 


For Whom the Bell Tolls. By Ernest 
Hemingway. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

The hallmark of genius of the 
highest quality is reticence. As an 
actor can, at times, make a pause 
mean more than many words, so 4 
poet; but “the rest is silence—” is 
a line to which Mr. Hemingway has 
never paid much attention. Al- 
though a curious modern attitude 
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confuses frankness with strength, 
any survey of the classics will prove 
that the great masters understood 
both the power and dignity of re- 
straint. Democracy’s stand for the 
right of the individual citizen is 
only another expression of that 
necessity for certain  privacies 
which develops with civilization, 
and the Anglo-Saxon, who fought to 
make his home his castle, devel- 
oped an emotional reserve which 
has proved itself a practical shelter 
against the panic of invasion and 
bombardment. It is easy to scoff 
at conventions as representing su- 
perficial values but conventions are 
the first line defense of our social 
structure. The artistic sapper who 
undermines these defenses shoul- 
ders a grave responsibility. That 
was the poison in the shoddy of a 
certain type of French literature. 
This is the responsibility that an 
author with Mr. Hemingway’s 
power and social consciousness 
should face squarely. His influ- 
ence is great among the motley of 
his readers and many writers are 
bound to shape their style upon a 
man whose pen has such magic of 
reality and who can sell his book at 
the highest price ever paid by Hol- 
lywood. 

Only four days are covered in the 
471 pages of this book; they mark 
the period behind the Nationalist 
lines in Spain where Robert Jordan, 
an American volunteer, is sent by 
a Soviet General to mine a bridge- 
head. The band of Loyalist peas- 
ants and gypsies whom Jordan 
joins in hiding are drawn with the 
rounded detail of a Breughel. The 
love story is between Jordan and 
Maria who has seen both her Fa- 
ther and Mother executed. Some of 
the detail is impossible reading nor 
could the present reviewer finish 








the agonizing narration of the Loy- 
alist purge of a Nationalist village 
or Maria’s relation of her own tor- 
tures by the Phalangists. Mr. Hem- 
ingway has made the unspeakable 
qualities of rough Spanish speech 
very vivid by interpolating “ob- 
scenity” for dashes. 

For Whom the Bell Tolls is writ- 
ten out of the heart of a man who 
has plumbed the depths of human 
suffering, who has faced disillusion 
and struggled to be tolerant and 
compassionate even toward such 
brutes as Pablo, the bully. The un- 
dertones seem to be wrung out of 
mental weariness and a certain be- 
wilderment. The Communist peas- 
ants begin to say their prayers again 
when death approaches and when 
Jordan fears he may be driven to 
suicide by the pain of his crushed 
leg, he cries out, “Listen, if I do 
that now, you wouldn’t misunder- 
stand, would you? Who are you 
talking to? Nobody,” as he had 
said to himself before, “It’s only 
missing it [religion] that’s bad.” 

Nothing is finer than the theme 
chosen from John Donne: “No man 
is an Iland, intire of it selfe; ... 
any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in Mankinde; 
And therefore never send to know 
for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for 
thee.” As a story this book offers 
not pleasure but mounting pain; as 
literature it lacks the reserve that 
steadies genius and that lack not 
only dims its brilliance but makes 
it dangerous in its influence. 

E. VR. W. 


Venezuela. By Henry J. Allen. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$3.50. 

This is a handsomely printed 
book, frankly sympathetic to the 
government of President Eleazar 
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Lopez Contreras. The latter, in 
striking contrast to his predecessor, 
Juan Vincente Gomez, is trying to 
bring Venezuela abreast of the most 
advanced movements in sociology, 
education, sanitation and _ public 
health. One evidence of President 
Contrera’s interest in social devel- 
opment was the invitation he ex- 
tended, in the summer of 1939, to 
a group of Catholic experts from 
the United States, headed by the 
Maryknoll priest, Father John M. 
Drought, to consult in Caracas up- 
on the most practical program that 
could be recommended for Vene- 
zuela. According to all reports of 
this conference, the Catholic mem- 
bers of the commission were favor- 
ably impressed by the sincere pur- 
pose of President Contreras and his 
associates. Mr, Henry J. Allen, the 
author of the present study of South 
American democracy in action, sub- 
mits an even more enthusiastic re- 
port. As one-time Governor of 
Kansas, he is familiar with the 
problems of administration. Fur- 
thermore, he journeyed to every 
part of the Republic in order to 
secure a complete picture of the 
situation. 

Since Venezuela retains the orig- 
inal gold standard, her currency is 
expensive in terms of the money of 
other countries. Even the United 


States dollar sells at a discount in 





Fiction: Moscow 1979. By Erik 
and Christiane von Kuehnelt-Led- 
dihn (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.75). As the blurb suggests, this 
book recalls Msgr. Benson’s Lord of 
the World; and the contrast be- 
tween the two works may almost be 
considered to measure the changes 
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Caracas. As a result, the price level 
is high. Henry J. Allen relates that 
“with orange orchards growing 
everywhere, Venezuelan consumers 
pay exorbitant prices for canned 
fruit juices” and that the canned 
commodity is “easier to buy than 
the native fruit.” The Venezuelans, 
who grow the best cocoa in the 
world, “import their chocolate bars 
over a high tariff wall” and, with 
a soil ideally adapted to the culti- 
vation of sugar cane, give you 
syrup, manufactured in the United 
States, for the purpose of sweeten- 
ing your lemonade. The high cost 
of living, aggravated by a lack of 
native capital, is a definite problem 
in Venezuela. 

Petroleum bulks large in the na- 
tional economy, constituting 80 per 
cent of the total exports. Conse- 
quently, the big oil corporations 
have played an important role in 
the country’s development. Hu- 
manitarianism, not exploitation, is 
the dominant theme of the author’s 
treatment. The chapter on “Mara- 
caibo—A Modern City” is one of the 
most fascinating in the volume. 
There are a number of revealing 
illustrations and a map that has 
been drawn up by a specialist in 
economic geography. This study is 
a competent introduction to one 
of the most cordial of our “Good 
Neighbors.” ah G% 













of the past thirty years. Erik von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s earlier novels, 
The Gates of Hell and Night Over 
the East, were advertised as “fic- 
tionized accounts of his own ex- 
periences.” The present work is 
obviously bound to be in the main 
imaginative — and it is even more 
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than that, it is wildly imaginative. 
The scene is laid in Russia at a 
period when the attempt to secure 
general human happiness by every 
sort of unrestrained experiment had 
brought about conditions that a 
quarter of a century ago would have 
seemed grotesquely incredible. But 
this generation has seen too much 
to exclude the possibility of any 
nightmare’s realization. The Church 
is the “background” of this story; 
and as the one surviving enemy of 
the Soviet Union, it has fallen on 
evil days—proscribed in nearly all 
of Europe and ruled by a Filipino 
pope, whose residence has been 
transferred from Rome to San 
Francisco. The reader sensitive to 
shocks and horrors will hardly per- 
severe to the end of the volume; but 
it has all been written with a pur- 
pose; for the author is attempting 
a picture of what the world will be- 
come if man, to the best of his abil- 
ity, excludes God from human af- 
fairs and sets loose Anti-Christ. 

The Family. By Nina Fedorova 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50). This most unusual story 
centers around the daily life of a 
family of White Russians who fled 
to China to escape the horrors of 
Communist tyranny in their native 
land. It is an excellent refutation 
of the false modern notion of the 
absolute equality of all men. 
Though desperately poor, the Fam- 
ily maintains gallantly amid all its 
hardships the high standards of 
character which had inspired them 
as members of the old Russian aris- 
tocracy. The most delightful hu- 
mor pervades the book. Picture a 
boarding-house filled with the odd- 
est collection of people imaginable, 
yet all leavened by the unfailing 
tact and forebearance of the Fam- 
ily. The most delightful part of 
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the book is this very atmosphere of 
kindly and tolerant amusement of 
the Family at the queer antics of 
their various “guests.” It is not 
often that a drunkard, especially a 
woman, can be shown to be actu- 
ally lovable. Yet that is the basic 
lesson taught by the Family—that 
we humans are a queer lot, but that 
we should laugh with, and not at, 
others. 

The Man Who Went Back. By 
Warwick Deeping (New York: AIl- 
fred A. Knopf. $2.50). The hero of 
this fantastic tale is a young Eng- 
lish consulting engineer, aged 
thirty, married five years to a de- 
voted wife, Lucy. He crashes in an 
auto accident near Ewhurst, and 
while unconscious for three weeks, 
dreams a dream that he is a Briton 
of the fifth century, fighting the 
Saxon hordes who invaded England 
under Hengest and Horsa. He steps 
on the stage as a coward who ran 
away after a fight with the invad- 
ing barbarians, but his love for a 
chieftain’s daughter changes him 
into a masterly leader of men, who 
kills Saxons by the score with spear 
and dagger. The novel describes 
vividly the England of the fifth cen- 
tury—its language, its religion, its 
merchants, its fighting men, its 
countryside, its cities. It was in- 
deed a difficult task to convert a 
twentieth century engineer into a 
fighting soldier of the fifth, but 
Warwick Deeping most cleverly 
makes the impossible plausible. In 
the last chapter our hero wakes up, 
half alive, and seemingly useless in 
this violent new world, but deter- 
mined, once he recovers his health, 
to combat the barbaric beastliness 
of the twentieth century Germans. 

The Riddle of the Sands. By 
Erskine Childers (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00). This novel was 



















written in March, 1903, and pub- 
lished in the first years of the 
World War. It has been re-issued 
today because it dealt with a fanci- 
ful German invasion of England, 
now discussed everywhere as a re- 
ality in the plans of Hitler and Co. 
Davies and Carruthers, cruising in 
their yacht among the Islands that 
fringe the German coast, discover a 
plot to invade England in the event 
of war, and they bring it to the no- 
tice of the skeptical English gov- 
ernment. There is a villain, Doll- 
man, a lovable girl, his daughter, 
whom Davies loves, and a thousand 
and one details of how to sail a 
yacht in dangerous waters. 

The Spark in the Reeds, By S. 
M. C. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $2.00). The scene of S. M. 
C.’s latest book is laid in England, 
during those years when the 
Church, emerging from an era of 
persecution, was struggling to re- 
store to the people the heritage of 
which it had been so ruthlessly de- 
prived. This was not a task to 
minimize: Popery and Papists were 
still bugbears, especially in the 
West where the Faith had been al- 
most crushed out; there were few 
priests ministering to the scattered 
groups of Catholics and often the 
apathy of the latter was appalling. 
Against a _ well-drawn historical 
background, we have the poignant, 
dramatic story of Gregory Hirst 
Bocking, a young priest, zealous, 
enlightened and saintly, for whom 
achievement was to count less than 
prayer and suffering. It had been 
said of him “He is the stuff that 
makes martyrs. . . . He has been 
called to be a spark in the reeds, 
and though he may seem to end in 
failure, he will lead many to jus- 
tice.” That this prediction was ful- 
filled, we know by the author’s 
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vivid, tender account of apparently 
useless efforts, humiliations and 
persecutions, leading up to the 
tragic end, when bereft of all hu- 
man consolation, he has at last the 
spiritual joy of saving a soul for 
God. The author writes with liter- 
ary art and the spiritual discern- 
ment which marks all her work. 
The Great Crusade. By Gustav 


Regler. Preface by Ernest Hem- 
ingway (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50). In all proba- 


bility the author of this novel is a 
good fighter, but he can hardly be 
called a skillful writer. Even when 
describing military engagements, 
and even when alluding to places 
on the map printed in his book, he 
leaves us hopelessly confused. 
What does stand out clearly, how- 
ever, is the fact that anarchists and 
haters of religion were active on 
his (the Loyalist) side in Spain— 
a partial reason no doubt, why the 
International Brigade found that 
their Spanish allies had so little 
heart to fight. 

The West Wind of Love. By Comp- 
ton Mackenzie (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.75). Despite the 
statement on the jacket that each 
part of The Four Winds of Love is 
an individual novel, we feel that 
this book is very obviously a section 
of a much larger conception, rather 
than a complete unit. And it is only 
fair to so judge it. For this reason 
thinness of plot does not much mat- 
ter because one is concerned with 
character development in a period 
of transition. It is true that in this 
novel John Ogilvie marries, but 
somehow his reactions to the social 
and political scene at the close of 
the first World War and his prog- 
ress toward religious awakening 


“seem far more realistic than his 


more personal experiences. While 
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we wish the author had the courage 
to prune an overgrowth of detail, 
nevertheless, so interesting does he 
make this saga of a generation that 
we await his concluding novel with 
eager expectation. 

Mirror of a Dead Lady. By Helen 
Douglas Irvine (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50). Helen 
Douglas Irvine writes remarkably 
well. She has a gift for marshal- 
ling words and a sense of drama 
which enables her to draw a char- 
acter as delicate and tender as “the 
Constant Nymph” and then to place 
her in hot, earthy, Chilean back- 
ground. Sylvia was lovable but 
weak, sensing the spirit but igno- 
rant of its ways, and her salvation 
depended entirely on the solicitude 
of a Creator Who stoops from 
heaven to tend the lilies of the field. 

The Tremaynes and the Masterful 
Monk. By Owen Francis Dudley 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00). This is the sixth volume in 
the series of dramatic stories in 
which Father Anselm Thornton, the 
Masterful Monk, plays a leading 
role. In each has been presented a 
particular problem of religious liv- 
ing. The present story illustrates 
the basic capacity for regeneration 
that lies hidden in a seemingly de- 
praved man. The book is written 
with a boyishness and verve that 
make it easy to read, and the Mas- 
terful Monk is sure to find a wel- 
come from old and new friends. 


History AND RELIGION: The Medi- 
eval Papacy in Action. By Marshall 
W. Baldwin. 

Catholicism and the Progress of 
Science. By William M. Agar (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00 
each). These two books in The 
Christendom Series are the first 
fruits of a movement to publish im- 





portant studies under the auspices 
of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, with a group of recog- 
nized scholars functioning as an 
editorial committee. Professor Bald- 
win’s book surveys that period of 
papal history which reaches from 
the middle of the eleventh century 
to the death of Innocent IV. some 
two hundred years later. It makes 
no pretense of being a work of 
original research and merely at- 
tempts to summarize the story of 
papal activities in the field of ec- 
clesiastical administration. Solid 
and enlightening, although not pre- 
cisely the type of Look that serves 
the purpose of a beginner, it pro- 
vides a point of view and sound ar- 
guments which will be welcomed by 
many who have been confused or 
misinformed about the character of 
the medieval papacy at the height 
of its power. 

The second volume surveys the 
historical development of science, 
paying particular attention to geog- 
raphy and astronomy, and also dis- 
cussing recent trends in biology. 
The author describes the relation- 
ship between the theory of evolution 
and the Catholic faith; and he re- 
minds us that the time has passed 
when intelligent people can assume 
that evolution necessarily leads to 
materialism. He appeals for the en- 
trance of a larger number of Cath- 
olics into the field of science, par- 
ticularly because they, as well 
trained thinkers, should be able to 
avoid falling into errors which at 
present seriously endanger the 


common welfare of mankind. 
Catholic Principles of Politics. By 
John A. Ryan and Francis J. Bo- 
land (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.00). Here is a timely—one 
might almost say an authoritative 
— treatment of several social and 
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political questions uppermost in the 
minds of thinking men at present. 
Never before were the issues it dis- 
cusses quite so acute throughout 
the whole world; never before was 
it more vitally necessary that mul- 
titudes of men should think right 
with regard to the ethical basis of 
government, or the relations be- 
tween individual and state, between 
civil law and the private conscience, 
between the state and the Church. 
No less important are those other 
questions which concern the ra- 
tional interpretation of patriotism, 
the Catholic attitude toward Ameri- 
can political institutions, the ideal 
that must animate nations if inter- 
national peace is to be restored and 
preserved. Designed for use as a 
college text, the book lends itself 
also to study by individuals or 
groups; and it is abundantly pro- 
vided with references. The volume 
is presented as the Revised Edition 
of The State and the Church, which 
as our readers will remember, was 
published by the joint authors, 
John A. Ryan and Moorhouse F. X. 
Millar, S.J., nearly twenty years 
ago. The text does not now include 
the chapters contributed to the 
original edition by Father Millar 
and in his place Father Boland ap- 
pears as the collaborator of Mon- 
signor Ryan. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Across the Busy 
Years. By Nicholas Murray Butler 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Vol. IIl., $3.75). Why War? Same 
author and publisher. $2.50). In 
this second volume of his memoirs 
President Butler carries the story 
of his career into another phase, 
beginning with an account of his 
first trip to the Near East in 1893 
and describing his round of visits 
and audiences with nearly every 
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person of importance in the leading 
capitals of Europe. We read of his 
close relationship with Kaiser Wil- 
helm, of his address to the German 
Reichstag, of his conversation with 
Mussolini, and of his attempt to 
create a better understanding be- 
tween nations in the post-War 
years. This means that readers ob- 
tain fascinating glimpses of history 
in the making, come upon many an 
“inside” story and will in all prob- 
ability be ready to declare this vol- 
ume to be the best contribution to 
gossip of high degree that has been 
published for a long period. 

Why War? is a collection of ad- 
dresses, made during the year 
1938-1939. Among the subjects 
discussed are the necessity of in- 
ternational agreement to remove 
the causes of war, the leadership 
to be expected from the English- 
speaking people in the movement 
toward co-operation. One of the 
papers is a long telegram in which 
the author urged the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act on the ground that 
Communism and Fascism are fun- 
damentally one. 

The Wave of the Future. By Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.00). Like 
many men and women shaken by 
painful experiences, and dismayed 
at the collapse of institutions and 
traditions, Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh undertakes to sum up what 
may be called her intellectual and 
spiritual reaction to the present 
situation. She does not formulate, 
and indeed does not attempt a pro- 
gram of action, but she does remind 
us that America should undertake 
a peaceful and patient solution of 
the problems which have driven the 
rest of the world into an orgy of 
hate, intolerance and _ bloodshed. 
She reminds us too that we should 
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be ready to sacrifice selfish inter- 
ests and part with customary com- 
forts in our enterprise, as nations 
abroad are doing under the pres- 
sure of military necessity. The 
little book does not go very far, but 
it is sincere, and it is distinguished 
by the literary style and the cul- 
tural background which mark all 
Mrs. Lindbergh’s work. 

The White Cliffs. By Alice Duer 
Miller (New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc. $1.00). In this single 
long poem the author undertakes to 
convey the feelings which dominate 
the souls of many Americans at the 
present fateful moment of Eng- 
land’s history. An American girl, 
widow of an Englishman killed in 
the Great War and living at close 
quarters with her mother-in-law, 
gives expression to her feelings in 
lines which, according to Robert E. 
Sherwood, do not understate “the 
traditional stodginess of the Eng- 
lish.” Then comes the crisis of the 
present war; and the American girl 
senses as never before what Eng- 
land means to the civilized world. 
“...Iam American born, 

I have seen much to hate here— 
much to forgive, 

But in a world where England is 
finished and dead, 

I do not wish to live.” 


This poem may not be set aside 
as mere “propaganda.” Beautiful 
in its music and moving in its ap- 
peal, it can even stand the test of 
being read quietly alone, after hav- 
ing first been listened to as rendered 
by Lynn Fontanne,—a memorable 
experience. 

Joyce Kilmer: Poems, Essays and 
Letters. Edited with a Memoir by 
Robert Cortes Holliday (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $3.50). 
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There will be many people who do 
not possess the original two volume 
edition of this work who will be de- 
lighted to know that it is now pub- 
lished at a cheaper price in a single 
volume. Though the paper wrapper 
is not correct in describing this as 
Kilmer’s complete poetry and prose 
—for copyright considerations have 
prevented the inclusion of the es- 
says in The Circus—it is complete 
except for that minor exception. 
Here are all the poems, and Mr. 
Holliday’s happily executed mem- 


‘oir, together with some letters and 


essays. There is no need to attempt 
once more even the briefest critical 
comment; but everyone will be 
struck again by the fact that in 
these pages one gets on familiar 
personal terms with Joyce Kilmer, 
and that he was a man well worth 
knowing. 

So You’re Going South! ($3.00). 
So You’re Seeing New England! 
($2.50). By Clara E. Laughlin 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co). We 
have read with interest the many 
delightful travelogs of Clara Laugh- 
lin through England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Austria, 
Scandinavia, Italy and Spain. Now 
that European travel is a closed 
book, we are glad that she has un- 
dertaken to point out to us the many 
beauty spots of our own country. 
For the past twenty-five years we 
have spent our vacations in New 
England, and have traveled over 
every part of it by car and by train. 
We can therefore vouch for the ac- 
curacy of Miss Laughlin’s picture 
of that region. Seasoned Southern 
travelers will say the same for her 
journey through the five South At- 
lantic States, which seem to em- 
body so much of the romance of 
our past. Whether you make the 
pilgrimages she describes, or 
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whether you are merely an arm- 
chair traveler, you will enjoy every 
page of these handy, compact guide- 
books. 


For YOUNG PEOPLE: Leonardo 
Da Vinci. Artist and Scientist. By 
Leo Lerman. Illustrated by Rob- 
ert Ball (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.00). We are cer- 
tain that this stirring biography of 
the many-sided genius, Leonardo 
Da Vinci (1452-1519) will be read 
with intense interest and enjoyed 
to the utmost by every youngster, 
whether artistically gifted or scien- 
tifically minded. For Leonardo 
lived in the strenuous days of the 
Renaissance and served under rul- 
ers as diverse as Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent of Florence, Ludovico of 
Milan, Caesar Borgia of the Ro- 
magna, Pope Leo X. of Rome, and 
the French King Francis I. Leo 
Lerman draws a full length por- 
trait of this amazing ‘personality, 
the friend of mathematicians, geog- 
raphers, astronomers, and artists, 
the precursor of Galileo, Bacon, 
Newton, Harvey and Watts, the 
favorite of Popes and Kings, both 
because of his original genius and 
his charming manners; a Catholic 
to his finger tips, who in a time of 
unblushing immorality kept a clean 
mind and a clean heart. 

Men of Power. By Albert Carr 
(New York: The Viking Press. 
$2.50). This book is written for 
boys of the United States to make 
them appreciate the tremendous 
value of our democracy, and the 
essential evil of dictatorship. De- 
mocracy, says Mr. Carr, may at 
times work slowly and often clum- 
sily, but in the long run it avoids 
the blood purges, the slavery, the 
revolutions and the needless and 
ruthless wars of the dictators. To 
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prove his thesis the author gives 
us nine brief biographies of Riche- 
lieu, Cromwell, Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon, Bolivar, Bismarck, Mus- 
solini, Stalin and Hitler. All of 
these rulers but one acted on the 
principle that the end justifies the 
means, they were despots of the 
most ruthless type; they pretended 
to work for their country’s good, 
although ultimately they worked 
for its ruin. Bolivar was the one 
exception. He did not try to im- 
prison and kill his opponents, or 
to build up a spy system like Riche- 
lieu, Stalin, Mussolini or Hitler. 
He refused to kill his rival, General 
Santander. But he challenged the 
republic that he himself had made, 
and his dictatorship went down in 
disaster. 

Quest of the Cavaliers, De Soto and 
the Spanish Explorers. By Faith 
Yingling Knoop (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00). This 
book—a story of the Conquista- 
dores told in a way that will inter- 
est young people—is well illustrat- 
ed, reasonably complete, and ac- 
curate. The writer seems unduly 
timid about featuring the religious 
elements of this epochal story, per- 
haps unwilling to stress Catholic 
activities—an unfortunate tendency 
in an account of the Spanish ex- 
plorers of the West. 

The Little History of the United 
States. By Mabel Pyne (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75). With 
a minimum of dry dates and of 
text, and with clear, bright pic- 
tures implementing the latter, 
Mabel Pyne has delineated the his- 
tory of these United States in what 
is a remarkable feat of selection 
and condensation. It is history 
without tears for children, to whom 
it will painlessly impart the be- 
ginnings of an historical back- 























ground and a sense of sequence in 
the movement, events and inven- 
tions which have shaped this coun- 
try. There are some omissions we 
would fill in, notably that of Lafa- 
yette with “some French soldiers” 
who helped to win the Revolution, 
but that is not surprising where 
there was so much to be included in 
such small compass. 

The Grey Goose of Kilnevin. By 
Patricia Lynch (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00). Miss Lynch 
has been telling stories since her 
early convent days, the stories of 
which Ireland is full, and her Turf- 
cutter Donkey books are being 
translated into Gaelic by the Gov- 
ernment Department of Irish Lit- 
erature. She spins another story 
that will hold young readers in this 
tale of wise Betsy, the little gray 
goose, and Sheila, who befriended 
her, and of their wanderings over 
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the road with Fergus and the Bal- 
lad Singer, and many other lovable 
characters which people the Irish 
countryside. 

Mother Goose. [Illustrated by 
Tenggren (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.50). There are 132 pages 
of poems and pictures and music 
in this gayly illustrated edition of 
Mother Goose, and we wish we 
could give it our unqualified ap- 
proval, but some of the full page 
pictures are harshly colored and in 
the fashion of present day art, 
stress the grotesque, which cannot 
be without a blunting effect on the 
finer sensibilities of the child. 
However there are other pages 
which do not so offend, and the ar- 
rangement of the rhymes with col- 
ored initial lettering and bright 
little figures scattered through 
them is good and will not over- 
crowd impressions on little brains. 
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